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CHAPTER J. 



THB YILLAGE OF WBBXHIJ.L. THE MOW^BAY FAMILY. --^ 

A BIRTHDAY. 

The beauties of an English village have been so often 
dwelt upon, so often described, that I dare not linger long 
upon the sketch of Wrexhill, which must of necessity precede 
my introduction of its vicar. And yet not even England ctb 
show many points of greater beau^ than this oal^-shdtered 
spot can display. Its peculiar style of scenery^ half garden^ 
half forest in aspect, is familiar to all who are acquainted wilSi 
the New Forest^ although it has features entirely its own. 
One of these is an overshot mill^ the sparkling fall of which is 
accurately and most nobly overarched by a pair of oaks which 
have long been the glory of the parish. Another is the grey 
and mellow beauty of its antique church/ itself unencumbered 
by ivy^ while the wall and old stone gateway of the churchyard 
look like a line and knot of sober green^ enclosing it with such 
a rich and Unbroken luxuriance of foliage '^ never sear^" as 
seems to show that it is held sacred^ and that no hand profane 
ever ventured to rob its venerable mass of a leaf or a berry^ 
Close beside the church, and elevated by a very gentle ascent^ 
stands the pretty Vicarage^ as if placed expressly to keep watch ^ 
and ward over the safety and repose of its sacred neighbour. 
The only breach in the ivy-bound fence oi t\ve OKviL\<2<K^«x^/Y8i 
the little wicket gate that opens from tkeN\c»x«J5gi%«t^^'^* 
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but even this is arched over by the same immortal and unfad- 
ing green^ — a fitting emblem of that eternity, the hope of 
which emanates from the shrine it encircles. At this par- 
ticular spot, indeed, the growth of the plant is so vigorous, 
that it is controlled with difficulty, and has not obeyed the 
hand which led it over the rustic arch without dropping a 
straggling wreath or two, which if a vioar of tke nineteenth 
century coidd wear a wig, might leave him in the state coveted 
for Absalom by his father. The late Vicar of Wrexhill, how- 
ever, — I speak of him who died a few weeks before my 
story begins, — would never permit these graceful pendants 
to be shorn, declaring that the attitude they enforced on 
entering the churchyard was exactly such as befitted a Chris- 
tian when passing the threshold of the court of God. 

Behind the Vicarage, and stretching down the side of the 
r^tle hill on which it stood, so as to form a beautiful back- 
ground to the church, rose a grove of lofty forest-trees, that 
seemed to belong to its garden, but which in fact. was separated^ 
from it by the road which led to Mowbray Park, on the out- 
jikiEts «f wlndh nobie domain diey were situated. Tins same 
road, jhaving passed behind the diwch and Vicarage, kd to die 
'ViUi^ Btroet of Wrexfaiil, and tlieiiee, towards yariows other 
fttrithes, ower a ooannon, staAded witli ^vks taxi hdly-basbes, 
HA one aide «f wldeii, with dielvins grassy banks that g&ye to 
^ fioene the appearance of nsUe pleasure-^roands, was a 
Aeet ef waber laiige enough to.he dignified hy ^ne appeOatioa 
of WrcKhitt Lake, into ihis, the httie stream that turned 
Ihe mill emptied itael^ after raeattdcving very prettily through 
Mowbray Park, where, by the help of a tittle aitifiee, itheeame 
' vide enough at one spot to deserve a hoat and boat-house, 
and at anolher to give occasion #br die erection of one «( ihe 
B^iost graoeful paric-hridges in the ooimty of Hampslnre. 

On one side o£ die cammon stands whaft n^ht he cidled an 
alehouse, did not the exquisite nesitoiesB of e^ery featnre he- 
lon^ng to the Httle estahiishnieiit render this Tnlgar «ppellaS»on 
ini^pfopriate. It was in troth jnst such a place as a tnwn- 
wom and fastidions invaliA might have fised his «yes npon and 
said, ^^fiow I fihonld hhe to lodge in Chat h<mse for a week 
*or two !" Roses and honeysnckles battled together ftr space 
to display themseires Ofer the por^^ and above the windows. 
The little esidosnre nn each nde the post whenet swnng the 
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** Mowbray Arms'* presented to Ihe tittle bay windows of tibe 
msDflion «udi a coHedion of odorous plasitB, withont a «in^ 
weed to rob ^m of their stawngtii^ that «o lady in the land^ 
let her flower-garden be what it nay^ tnit would allow that 
fiafly Weeman^ the daughter^ bar-maid^ waxte^ gardener at 
1ihe *^ Mow4»ray Arras^" understood how lo maziage comnMm 
flowers as well as amy Scotchman in her -own sdesatific estah* 
iishment. 

Industry^ neatness^ and dieir fitting aoeompaniment and 
feward, comfort, were legil^ thffou^out the smaU domaia. 
John Freeman brewed his own beer^ double and single ; Bonu 
thy^ hie loiping wilCy baked her own bKad^ coved her own 
baoen^ ehamed her omn butter, and poached her own eggs, or 
toasted her owa chicken^ when they were called for by any 
'wasidering lover of woodland scenery who was htcky enou^ 
to turn his steps towards WveKhilL The other labours of -&e 
iMnselidd ^i^ns performed by Sally, oKoeptindeed the waterinjg 
<£ horses^ and the like, fbr which services a atout, decent 
pe a nan t^boy received a shiliing a week, and three good meals a 
•itty: and happy was the<oottager wikose son got 't&e appouit- 
OMBt, fot hfka. in mords and manners the horse-boy at the 
Mowbray Arms might have set an example to his betters. 

There are many other pretty apots and many more good 
^people at WrexhUl; hot they must ahow themselves by 
4egrees, as it is iu^ time ihe tbusiness nf my «tory idiosld 
begin. 

The 2Qd of May 1%SZ wm a gay di^ jit Wrexhill, for it 
-wss that >oa whidi -Charles Mowbray came of age, and the 
lifite given on die occaaion w^aa intended to incliuie every 
human being in the parish^ besides about a hundred move, 
jMighboars and i&ieiida, who came frsan a greater distance to 
^vitness and diaie in tiie festivities. 

A merrier, or in tru& a happier set cf huaan beings, than 
thoae assembled roimd ike bFeokfast-table at Mowbray Parkon 
the morning of that day, oould hardly be found anywhtfe. 
This important epoch in the young heir's life had been long 
antioiprted with gay impatienee, and seemed likely to be 
enjoyed with a fulness of contentment that should laugh to 
toorn the onaking pia[[^e(^ whidi apeaks of hopes fulfilled as 
of something whesetn doubtful good is ever hlmided with 
certain disappointment. The Mowbray family had hoped to 
B % 
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wake upon a joyous morning, and they did so : no feeling 
of anxiety^ no touch of disease^ no shadow of unkindness to 
any heing who shared with them the hreath of life, came to 
blight the light-hearted glee which pervaded the whole circle. 

Charles Mowbray senior had hardly passed the prime of 
life, though a constitutional tendency to something like cor- 
. pulency made him look older than he really was. Throughout 
his fifty summers he had scarcely known an ailment or a 
grief^ and his spirit was as fresh within him as that of the 
noble-looking young man on whom his eyes rested with equal 
pride and loye. 

Mrs. Mowbray^ just seyen years his junior^ looked lis little 
scathed by time as himself; her slig;ht and graceful figure 
indeed gave her almost the appearance of youth ; and though 
her delicate face had lost its bloom, there was enough of beauty 
left to render her still a very lovely woman. 

Charles Mowbray junior, the hero of the day, was, in vulgar 
but expressive^ phrase, as fine a young fellow as ever the sun 
shone upon. His mind, too, was in excellent accordance 
with the frame it inhabited, — ^powerful, elastic, unwearying, 
and almost majestic in. its unbroken vigour and still-increasing 
power. 

** Aux coeurs heureux les vertus sont faciles," says the pro- 
verb ; and as Charles Mowbray was certainly as happy as it 
was well possible for a man to be, he must not be overpraised 
for the fine qualities that warmed his heart and brightened 
his eye. Nevertheless^ it is only justice to declare, that few 
human beings ever passed through twenty-one years of life 
witn less - of evil and more of good feeling ihan Charles 
Mowbray, 

Helen, his eldest sister, was a fair creature of nineteen, 
whose history had hitherto been, and was probably ever 
doomed to be, dependant upon her affections. As yet, these 
had been wholly made up of warm and well-requited attach- 
ment to her own family ; but few people capable of loving 
heartily are without the capacity of suffering heartily also, if 
occasion calls for it, and this strength of feeling rarely leaves 
its possessor long in the enjoyment of such pure and unmixed 
felicity as that which shone in Helen's hazel eye as she threw 
her arms around her brother's neck, and wished him a thou 
jumdADda thousand times joy! 
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Fanny Mowbray^ the youngest of the family, wanted three 
months of sixteen. Poets have often likened young creatures 
of this age to an opening rose-bud, and it was doubtless just 
such a being as Fanny Mowbray that first suggested the 
simile. Any thing more bright, more delicate, more attract- 
ive in present loveUness, or more full of promise for loveliness 
more perfect still, was never seen. 

In addition to this surprising beauty of form and feature, 
she possessed many of those qualities of mind which are 
attributed to genius. Meditative and imaginative in no 
common degree, with thoughts occasionally both soaring and 
profound, she passed many hours of her existence in a man- 
ner but little understood by her family — sometimes devour- 
ing with unwearying ardour the miscellaneous contents of 
the large library, and sometimes indulging in the new delight 
of pouring forth her own wild, rambling thoughts in prose or 
rhyme. Unfortunately, the excellent governess who had 
attended the two girls from the time that Helen attained her 
eighth year died when Fanny was scarcely fourteen ; and 
the attachment of the whole family being manifested by a 
general declaration that it would be impossible to permit any 
one to supply her place, the consequence was, that the 
cadette of the family had a mind less well and steadily 
regulated than it might have been, had her good governess 
'been spared to her a few years longer. 

Though so many persons were expected before night to 
share the hospitalities of Mowbray Park, that, notwithstand- 
ing the ample size of its mansion, both the lady and her 
housekeeper were obliged to exert considerable skill in 
arranging their accommodation, there was but one person 
besides the family present at the happy breakfast-table ; and , 
she was not a guest, but an inmate. 

Rosalind Torrington was a young Irish girl from the 
province of Ulster, who had passed the first seventeen years of 
her life in great retirement, in a village not far distant from 
the coast, with no other society than the immediate neigh- 
bourhood afforded. Since that time her destiny had under- 
gone a great change. She was an only child, and lost both 
father and mother in one of those pestilential fevewk ^VasIK 
so frequent]/ ravage the populous d^\xieXa oi \c^axA« ^^^sst 
-fyiher was one of that frigJatMbf-^wroTk^^ «ol\ tssa^- 

B 8 
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enduring race of Protestant clergy^ who^ dwdiig the* last 
&w years, have snfieied a d^iree of oppression and pessectu* 
tion miequaUed for its- barefaced ifijiiatiee by any thing that 
the most atroeioas page of hialory can records 

Her mother^ of htgb Ei^liaii desesnl^ had been banii^d 
from sdi intereourse with hot patncia» teaily^ because she 
refused to use her influence with h» eienplaBy hosband t& 
induce him ta abandoa his piofltksa and! ^ten pcriiaiis pre- 
ferment in Iieknd, where he fdt be had the pomes aa w^ 
the will to do good^ in order to phK:e himaelf in depenilBBce 
upon his wife's brother^ a bachdbr ^iacoant who had invited 
the im|)0TeEishedi hsmlj ^ hia honue, and psoaaised same 
time or other to do soinething for him isi^ hia pioleaBioa — if 
he conld. Thia invitation was- peUtely but neat peeitiyely 
sefoKd, and lor the knt thiee yeara na intoreouvie of any 
kind hi^ taken place Isetween them. At tha end of that time, 
Mr. Torrington and his exemplary wife„ while* sediUoosLy 
administering to the sick aouJa of their poor parisiuoiieysy 
caught the fiever tint raged amang l^m, and periidied. 
Mnk Torrington sngrmed her husband three days ;. and' dar-» 
ing that time her thoughts were pmnfiiUy ateiij^ed by the 
future prospects of her hi^y-comiected but slenderly-por- 
tioned girL 

AM she could do far her^ riu did. She wrote to* her 
haughty brother in such a mamwr a» she thought, from her* 
deathbed, mint paoduee soase effect: but lest it should not, 
she addreaacd awither lett^ t» Mrs. Mowbray^ the lanrourite 
friend of her yoath^ cntreatb^ her protectian for her orphan 
child. 

This letter cnckiBcd a will ^lUy exeeiitedy by which ^e left 
t> her danghtcr whateiwr proparty she miglrt die possessed 
of, (amounting at the utmost^ aa she sapposed^ to about &m 
thousand paunds,) and eoMtitntiag, Mnk Mowbray sdie guar- 
dian of her person and pcaperty. 

Dliring the Jntenral which bad dapaed sinee' Mrs* TocriD^ 
ton's astraagemept from her noUe brother^ hia kHrddup had 
coi^xhied ta quarrel alio with hia nephew and bsir^ and in the 
he^i^t of Us resentment £^aanat him made a will, leaving the 
v^hoie of hia UBcntatled property, amounting to above eighty 
^HMsand pavndsy to his siatec By a nngiilar aauicidence, 
Lonl Trenet died two days bafMre Mia. Torrington; so that 
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ka will wm made exactif one day after ilie kad uncon- 
gcio«sly become tbe poisenor of this noble ftrtmie. Had this 
flKwt vnexpeeted evoit been made kBowm to her^ however^ k 
wamki probaUy bave made no edier idteiatioH m lier will than 
the additkm of the name of some male friend, who mig^ 
hcve tafcra care of ^be property dnring the minarity of her 
dald : and eren tfaia wonldoiily have been dene te the poip e ut 
of saving her friend tnmble; for anch waa her opinion of 
Mrk Mowbray, diet no circuautancea attending her daoghter^a 
ftvtmie ooold have indneed her «» place the picdona depeait 
of ber person in other banda* 

Tbe poor girl beraelf, while tbese momentous eventa weae 
paaning, waa atatmKd at the booae of an aequaintaace at a 
§tw malea' diatanee, whidter dae had been ant at the first 
appearance of mfectioQ ; and thus in the shovt apace of ten 
days, from die cfaeriaiied, ^PP7 ^balmg of parenta inr from 
lick, she became an heireaa and an oaphan. 

RoaaUnd Torrington waa a warm-hearted, afotionMe gii^ 
who had fondly bved her parenta^ and she roemmed for ^em 
with all her sonL But tbe scene axoumi ber was so rapidly 
and ao totaly changed, and aa much timt was deb^tfal mixed 
with the novdty, that it is net wohdagrful if at ber age her 
grief wore away, and left her, seener than she eoaU have be- 
lieved die diange possibie, the gay and happy inmate of Mow- 
bray Paric 

Abont fbnr manths had dapsed since ber arrivd;, and afae 
waa already gready behyved by the wbde family.. In age dbe 
was about hrif-way betwean die two aistera ; and as she did 
not greatly resemble either of them in temper or acquirement^ 
Ae was at this time equally du friend of both. 

In most branchea ef female erudition Miss Tonington^ was 
decidedly inferior to the Miss Mowbrays : but nature had 
giveti her a voice and a taste lor music which led her to 
ezcd in it ; and se moch spirit and vivacity aappbed on other 
points tbe want of r^ular study, diat by the help of ber very 
pretty person, her good birth, and her large fortune, nobody 
but Chariea Mowbray evor diacwered deficiency or inferiority 
of my Idnd in Roaaliod Torrington: but he had declared 
vehemently, the moment ahe arrived, tiiat she was not one 
fBHTter so pretty as baa sister Fanny, nor one theoaa&dth part 
so angelic in all waya aa h» aisDev Hekair 
B 4 
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Such was the party who^ all smiles and felicitations, first 
crowded clamorously round the hero of the fete which now 
occupied the thoughts of all^ and then seated themselves at 
the breakfast-table, more intent upon talking of its coming 
glories than on doing justice to the good things before them. 

*' Oh, you lucky twenty-one !" exclaimed Miss Torrington, 
addressing young Mowbray.. '^ Did any one ever see such sun- 
shine ! . . . . And just think what it would have been if all the 
tents of the people had been drenched with rain ! T)ie inward 
groans for best bonnets would have checked the gratulations 
in their throats, and we should have had sighs perchance for 
cheers." 

" I do not believe any single soul would have cared for 
rain, or thought for one moment of the weather, let it have 
been what it would, Rosalind," observed Helen. ^' Charles," 
she continued, " is so adored and doted upon by all the 
people round, both rich and poor, that I am persuaded, while 
they were drinking his health, there would not have been a 
thought bestowed on the weather." 

. ^' Oh ! . . • . To be sure, dear Helen . . . • I quite forgot 
that. Of course, a glance at the Mowbray would be worth 
all the Mackintosh cloaks in the world, for keeping a dry 
ddn in a storm ; — but then, you know, the hero himseLf 
might have caught cold when he went out to shine upon 
them — and the avoiding this is surely a blessing for which 
we all ought to be thankful: not but what I would have 
held an umbrella over him with the greatest pleasure, of 
course . . • • but, altogether, I think it is quite as well as 
it is." 

" You won't quiz my Helen out of her love for me. 
Miss Rosalind Torrington," replied Charles, laughing ; '* so 
do not hope it/' 

"Miss Rosalind Torrington!" .... repeated the young 
lady indignantly. Then rising and approaching Mrs. Mow- 
bray, she said very solemnly, ^' Is that my style and title, 
madam? Is there any other Miss Torrington in all the 
world ? .... Is there any necessity, because he is one-and- 
twenty, that he should call me Miss Rosalind ? . . . . And 
is it not your duty, oh ! my guardianesa ! to support me m 
all my rights and privileges ? And won't you please to scold 
Ain if be calls me MJuia Rosalind i^ain? " 
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" Beyond all question you are Miss Torriugton^ my dear^" 
replied . Mrs. Mowbray ; '^ and werer not Charles unfoop- 
tunately of age^ and therefore legally beyond all control, I 
would certainly command him never to say Rosalind again." • 

'^ That is not exactly what I said^ Most Respected ! ^ 
replied the young lady. ^^ He may call me Rosalind if he 
will ; but if I am Miss any thing, I am Miss Torrington." 

**You certainly are a lucky fellow, Charles," said his 
Father, ^and Rosalind is quite right in praising the sun- 
shine. Helen with her coaxing ways may say what she will^ 
but our fete would have been spoilt without it." 

** Indeed I think so, sir . ^ . . Pray do not believe me un- 
gratefuL Besides, I like to see everything accord — and 
your bright beaming faces would have been completely out 
of keeping with a dark frowning sky." 

< You are quite right .... But come, make haste with 
your breakfast ... let us leave the ladies to give an inquiring 
glance to the decorations of the ball-room, and let you and T 
walk down to the walnut-trees, and see how they are getting 
on with the tents and the tables, and all the rest of it." 

*^ I shall be ready in a minute, sir ; but I have been 
scampering round the whole park already this morning, and 
I am as hungry as a hound. Give me one more egg, Helen, 
and then . . • ." 

^^It is really a comfort to see what a fine appetite he 
has! — is .it not, Helen?*' said Rosalind, surrounding hia 
plate with rolls of all sorts and sizes. 

** I will call you 'WUd Irish Girl' m the very midst of 
the ball this evening if you do not behave better," said 
young Mowbray. 

"And if you do, I will ... ." 

" Come along, Charles," said his father ; '^ her threats may 
* put you out of heart for the whole day." 

" And might not we too take a walk before any of the 
people arrive ?" said Fanny. " I have heard the cuckoo this 
morning for the first time. He was certainly thanking God 
for the sunshine ; and I really think we ought to go out, and 
then we shall do so too.'* 

"A most delightful proposal!" cried BosatoA.-, ^* «xvV^ 
the birds should hapfen to introduce a Jv^ m«s«CRS2QX^ •'•^ 
CMti practise our dmneif^ Btepa as we fs^ slow^J^ 
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"Wtat haM am bous &» me/' sakL Charles^ ridiiig to 
aBomtpany kis fadMr/ ^' «ndl 1 will jotn- }(«at paitj. . LbI us 
go todM- IUbI»*FQ«4, JUttKn^; Mdyom ihall all' three dnali 
my hnikit out •£ tfut deav poet bcsule h, thflfc Be» . . ^ . 
Miss TonuigtM»^^ adnured m muck tiie other day." 
f ^ No^ Da^ we can't wail ft mament,, Ckur . ^ Mr. M&au 
bray — " mad RaatKod. '^ Cone* ^teaiTpih, let as be gone 
instaniijr."' 

^ Not: waMlMT him OD Ms birthday I' ened fidbi. <<£ut 
yact aae not im eM^eaJk, Roielind ?" 

'' How you do labour aadlr tail to- spoil that man^ Helen !" 
said Mia» TmriBgfeoo, raising her ha&da aoiK eyes as hf left 
Ae room. ^^ Itia a ^«at bkoBing te him thai 1 have come 
amoKgBt joa ! H aa.]F lUmg ca& sane him from utter 
destruction^ it is I shall dar it.*' 

€h«dts however was waited for» mA thaii for at least three 
timea the period he bad mimed ; but he came at kst, and Ihe 
waUc waa taken^ and the birda sang^ and the brook ^packled, 
and the heakk waa drank cordially^ cipat by RosalimI ; aad 
the gay party retnmed im tin^ to see the iaat canriage ap^ 
preach, bearing gueata instiled ta be pneaeet at the tenants' 
dmner in the Pterk. Their momiitg toilei was* hastily m- 
adjusted, aa mwther and aaoAuer equqn^. relkd oawatda to- 
wards the house ; and then the business of the day began* Lcvda 
and kdiesy knigftits and squire^ yeomen and peaaants, were seen 
ridings driving, ruamai^ and walling throa^^ the spaciana 
park in all directions. Then followed the rasttc fete and 
ike joyous earonae^ in which the name of Cbailes Mowbray 
mnde the welkin liiig ; and then, the company having retreated 
to the house^ came the hurried steps of a dozen lady'sHnaida 
hastening to their various scenes of aatk>B^ and valets convert- 
ii^ doaeta of all sottB and aiaes into dresaiB^rooms for 
imnumbered gentlemen; and dicn the ban^pet^ and then the 
eaffee and the diart lepose — and then die crowded baU. 

AH; thia came and wait in orders and without the interven- 
i^tOL of a single csenmstance that mi^t mar the enjoyment of 
a day lang set apart foahiqipinemy. and which began and eided 
more exactly according to the wishes and intentions of those 
who arranged its liettivitiea than oikBi fiiDa out «t galas 
pkniKd by mortdfak 

At five o'clock on the Mtowing monin^ d» joymw din at 
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len^lk sank Into sileiiee^ atnd ae KMvy m bm^itable iageBa it y 
coiM find nwn fer lay ^bawn at Blowbray Park t» ci9«y 
agnn in dreaawl^ mttrsirited gaiety of Aat ki^y day. 



CHAPTER II. 

. THE XaBNING .APTER THE BBRTHBAT. 

£tsn Ibe ftakb-boys dccaied tberaaelvea pimleged to sleep 
later than uaual oa Ibe day aftes ; and die plou^iboy, as lie 
went aficU, laused tiae merry nnife <^ iStk park dbjay-maii^ 
who^ Ikkc bcr aupenon, aeenied to liunk on aa^ an occaaicMi 
time was made for Tery vulgar souls indeed, aoad tiMt nana 
who kad josned is ao j^stiiaaBa ffHa, coald ke expected to 
recoyer the full possession of their wakii^g acnaca for lannr 
koim aAer the usoal time* 

By skyw dqprees^ honprrer, die difibxent menibera of Iha 
eatabUunent b^an to alreldi tkensehes and gm a^ of 
reviving animation. The bonsemaida yawsxn^y apencd the 
wnadow-ahntten ; die looteien crept afler tkera tv aid in re- 
moving fkom om laom at hast die traces of the jvbilee, wbid^ 
like ^e relica o€ a laaap diat baa bKrat out^ ahowcd but the 
more imsi^rtiy from ila pastsj^ndaor ; and at leagdi^ to a 
sapeificial eye^ tkc breakiMt-voom loefced like the baeakfnU 
room of Uirma yean ; dtoii^ a more dtacriminatiiig g^biice 
might have detected girandoles where no audi diinga kad erir 
gkttercd bctee, casd-tafaica in the place of work-tabiea^ and 
flowers^ still IdoomiBf m aitualiona aa £tde usual to them aa a 
b^ of strawberries would baire keen die day before^ 

But it waa kng sfter diese hireling efibrta of £orced labour 
' kad prepiffed die table for die BMiiinig meal, tkat any one of 
the favoured sleepers destined to partake of it left his or her 
doiany piUow . . * • In short .... it ww^ pest mid-day 
before tb«; family and dieir guests b^an to asaemble ; and 
even dKn many atragglera were still waited fegr befoie diey 
appeared, and Mrs. Mowbray and Helen began at kngdi £o 
talk of breaking up the long session, and of gi^h^ oidera to 
the bitder to take caore of all dioae who dioald come after. . 
** It is not very suprisiiig that the Davenports, who nevex 
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ceased dancing till long after the sun came to look at them^" 
said Helen, — '^ it is not all wonderful that they should sleep 
late, and 1 believe Mr. Vivian makes ^ a principle to be the 
last on all occasions. But I am quite astonished that papa 
does not appear: was he asleep^ mamma^ when you came 
down this morning ? *' 

'^ No, Helen, not quite asleep, for he spoke to me. But I 
think he was very sleepy, for I hardly understood what he 
said ; and as he appeared extremely tired when he went to bed> 
I told Curds to darken the room again, and leave him quiet." 

Another half-hour brought forth the Davenports and 
Mr. Vivian ; but stiU Mr. Mowbray did not appear, and 
Helen, though hitherto she had been quite satisfied by her 
mother's account of his prolonged slumbers, again began to 
feel uneasy about him. 

<< Do you not think, mamma^'' said she, ^^ that I might 
venture to go up to him ?" 

^^ I see not the least objection to it, Helen ; especially as we 
know, that if it were you who happened to wake him out of 
the soundest sleep he ever enjoyed, the pleasure of seeing you 
near him would quite atone for it." 

'^ Very well, mamma, — then I shall certainly let him sleep 
no longer now ;" and, so saying, Helen left the room. 

^^ Is not Helen Mowbray a charming creature V said a 
gentleman who was seated next Miss Torrington, and who, 
being neither young, handsome, rich, nor noble, felt that he 
could wound no feelings by expressing his admiration of one 
young lady to another. 

'^ I will tell you what she is,^' answered Rosalind warmly : 
^' she is just as much better than every body else in the world, 
as her sister, there, is more beautiful." ^ 

" And you are ... ." said the middle-aged gentleman, 
Hxing a pair of very intelligent eyes on her face, — '^ you are. 
• • • 

But notwithstanding the look of curiosity with which 
Miss Torrington listened, the speaker suddenly stopped, for a 
bell was rung with that sort of sudden and continued vehe. 
fnence which denotes haste and agitation in the hand that 
gives it movement. 

f' That is my father's bell ! " said Charles in an accent of 
alarm ; and starting up^ he was out of the roon: in an instant. 
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Mrs. Mowbray immediately followed him^ and for several 
minutes a sort of heayy silence seemed to have fallen on every 
individual present — not a word being uttered by any one, and 
the eyes of all fixing themselves on the face of Fanny, who 
kept her place as if spell-bound, but with a countenance that 
expressed a feeling approaching to terror. 

'* This is not to be borne ! " exclaimed Rosalind abruptly. 
'^ Excuse us for a moment,*' she added, addressing those who 
still remained in the breakfast-room. -— *^ Come with me, 
Fanny, and let us know the worst at once.'' 

The two girls left the room together ; and in a very few 
minutes afterwards a servant entered, the violent agitation of 
whose manner announced the news he brought before he 
spoke it. 

" My master .... my poor master is dead V were the 
words he uttered ; and their efibct upon a party assembled for 
an occasion of so much festivity, and who had so lately parted 
with their kind and happy host in perfect health, may be 
easily imagined. 

One single word in reply to the eager chorus of inquiry told 
the manner of his death-— 

"Apoplexy!" 

The scene which followed was what such an event must 
necessarily produce. No single creature present, except one 
pretty portionless young lady who thought it very likely that 
Mr. Charles might now fall in love with her, coidd by possi- 
bility be benefited by the death of the amiable man who had 
just breathed his last, and it is therefore probable that the uni<« 
versal expression of regret was sincere in quality, though its 
quantity might have been somewhat pretematurally increased 
by the circumstances in which the parties were relatively 
plaqied when the awful event was made known. Several tears 
were shed, and some glasses of cold water called for, while the 
emiages were getting ready ; the gentlemen all looked grave, 
and many of the ladies pale ; but in less than half an hour 
they had all left the house, not one of them, as it happened, 
' being on terms of sufficient intimacy with the family to justify 
their offbring to remain at such a moment. 

It is easy enough to dismiss from the scene persons whose 
fedings were so slightly interested in it ; but far difibrent 
would be the task were I to attempt painting \.\v<^ \^K«>S!d& 
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angrtiBh of those -wAo iiemaified. Mr. Mtrnkeaf bad been so 
deeply yet so tranquilly loved by ewerj iBeaatiti of kis fnoiiy 
*^his intefcofwae with them load bean so woMorrahf ihat mE 
eosstant endearmeBtt^ unebeqiierad by anjr mixims of lou^ 
temper •or timcasonalile CBBrice, db«t {tbek loi« im: him was «• 
natural and inevitable^ thid; ihey had neifser aroMoned upm zt, 
or -were folly ffwwe of ite intensity, ^ill the dread&il moment 
in which they iewiied &aX 4iiey had kat him far ever. 

The feelia^ of Mrs. Mowbney iar many honra amounted 
to agony ; for till m nedioal •geisdenun twho ^scamined Ihe 
body «t length nneceeded in covvancing faer that <sbe was mis- 
tahoD, die feh pensvaded Ifant iier bofawred hndband owed his 
<lea1h to her neglect, and 4faat i£; when idhe mistook bis nnin 
telligible speech for sleepiness^ she had discovered his condkioD, 
and eansed bfan to be bM, bia pvemous life, mi^d; have been 
aaved. It was evident, faowever^ &om many «ireuBKt8B0eB, 
that the iseisufe mas nf n naluve not to be Anffled4>r paoried by 
art; and ibe ndief tiiMsconviofeMmtiitkatglhatfiPanled ttbemdow 
was so great^ that her having first formed a oonAmry opinion 
was peibaps a blessixig to hex:. 

The grief of Charles was that of « ywwoig, ardent, and most 
affectionate spirit ; but his mother and his sisters now seemed 
to hang npon him whally, a^ the Besag idba alone can read 
all hearlB i>nly hxm how deep waa ibe soisow he ielt. The 
y^mng Fanny^ «teatiqg jiway ta bo- chamber, threw herself, in 
an a^ny «f ieam, upon her bed^ and, iaqgotten in 4he general 
dismay that bad itOok nQon all, wept benelf into a ^leep dbai; 
laated iill ahe anMfeBnfid>qn tbedEsllowiing mnrTMiig to a renewed 
sense of aarraw which oaaae Mrer her iibe the daeadinl memnry 
nf aome fiigjhliM dacMn. 

JBut af aU ^those whom poor Mowbray bad kft to 4q)lQve 
baa lose, it was Helen — ^bis dmiing Helen — who wiqueetian* 
ably tfelt it Hie maat fowfeundly. His iove &r ber had aU'tiuit 
ia mast tondiiiig in partiality, without ono ntom of the ipjna- 
tiae which rendsBS sncb a feeling criminsi^ and its effisct upon 
her loving andentbaaiaafcic temper waaatroiiger tban -any worda 
can describe. 

Miss Torrington was perhaips beyond 4iny other member 
of the fSamilj amate oi tlds, and the tenderest fity lor the 
aiienl^ sufl^ng Helen took posaessicn of her. Sbe was in 
tenth a looher'^m npon the melancholy 45oea% and aa sud^ 
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«as 'mone qualified t» jvdge horn sonew voriced in mck ef 
dieB ilun any other couiiL be. Her veudenoe in the fuaaljj 
Ihoagh aaffidcBt to infness her with liie kmdest feeling 
towards its chiefs and the deepest ImpieBsiiui of his worth, 
had hardly 4ieeB Jong enough ta awaken thoroughly her 
af{ectiont towanda him^ tad she wept more in pity for those 
around her than from any personal feeliBg of grief for the* 
loBi «he had herself BCMtaiaed. lb aoothe poor Helen/ to lead 
her thoaghta even for b moroent from lke siihgeot that ety^ 
grosMd them, mud te keqf hex as much as poaaihle from 
gBimg in Tain tendemen and liopdeaa agony fipoK the hody 
of ker father, became tiie «de •occiq>atioii of Boaalind iduzing 
the dreadful inteiind between the seal Iom of the behyfed being 
to whom ihe «oiil of his dnUL still fondly dwig, and the 
appaxml2y aaore ^md BBparstion still wfaidBi took place when 
all that was left «f him was borae froon the house. 

Helen aoade fittie sppxreDt retnm to ail diese tender cares^ 
but she was ftdly osbboxnu of liKm. £he fdt that Rosalind 
read her heart, and icnew how to pity her ; and the ooavio- 
lieti tnnied liidng into love, •f that enduring land which audi 
hearts as Helen's alone know how to give. 



CHAPTEE lU. 

THE TICAB OT WBEXHILL. 



Qh the day fwececUng that appointed for the funeral^ 
Ifas. Mowbray vecdi^ed the fallowing letter : — 
'' Mabaii, 

'^ J tnist that» aa the fnuiister ot your parish, my 
yenturing to break in upon your grief will not be considered 
as an intnision. In the festivities which have ended so 
awfully, your hospitality invited me and my children to bear 
a part ; and although I declined the invitation, I am most 
anxtaos to proiw to you, madam, and to your family^ that no 
desficieatcy of friendly feeling induced me to do so. But ^ it 
is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
fisaating,' and I now therefore ask your permission to wait on 
you, with the most eamest hope that the sacred office I hold 
iHiy enable you to receive me rather with a feeli n g of com. 
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fort than of pain. Be assured^ madam^ that short as the 
period of my ministry in the Parish of Wrexhill has heen> 
it is with deep sympathy in the grief that afflicts you that I 
suhscribe myself^ madam, 

'* Your humble servant and friend, 
** William Jacob Cabtwrioht. 

. «» WrexhUl Vicarage, May 9tb, 1833." 

Little calculated as this letter may seem to excite violent 
emotion, it threw poor Mrs. Mowbray into an agony of re- 
newed grief. The idea of seeing for the first time since her 
loss a person who, however well-meaning in his wish to visit 
her, must be classed as a stranger, was inexpressibly painful ; 
and^ unused to encounter difficulty or inconvenience of any 
kind^ she shrank from receiving Mr. Cartwright with a 
degree of weakness which made her son, who had seldom left 
her side^ tremble to think how little she was calculated to 
endure with firmness the desolation that had fallen upon her. 

*' Oh ! no ! no I no i ** she exclaimed vehemently, *' I 
cannot see him— I can see no one! — keep him from me, 
Charles, — keep every one from me, if you would not see me 
smk to the earth before your eyes !" 

^' My poor mother 1 . . . ." said Charles, tenderly taking 
her hand, *^ do not let me see you tremble thus — you will 
make me tremble too I and we have need of strength — we 
have all great need of strength in this time of trial." 

^^ But you will not let this clergyman come to me, 
Charles ! . • • • Oh no ! you cannot be so cruel !'* 

" The very weakness which makes you shrink from this, 
my dearest mother, is the strongest proof that such a visit 
should be sought, and not avoided. Where, mother, are we 
any of us to look for the strength we want, except from Him 
whose minister now seeks to comfort us V* 

^' He cannot comfort me ! . . . . Can you, can Helen, 
can my pretty Fanny comfort me ? . . . . Then how should 
he ? ... . Charles, Charles, there is no comfort in seeing 
this strange man ; you cannot think there is : then why do 
you still stand with his note in your hand as if doubtful how 
you ought to answer it ? ** 

" No, mother, I am not doubtful : my very soul seems to 
sink within me, when I think that he whose precepts • • • " 
. Tears — copious womau-like tears choked the utterance of 
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ike atliletic youth^ who looked as if he could fight and conquer 
in any strife to which fortune or misfortune could lead him. 
But itie softness that now mastered him came not of weakness^ 
but of strength — strength of every feeling that might do 
honour to a man. For a few moments he gave way to this burst 
of passionate sorrow^ and the mother and son wept together. . 

'^ My own dear Charles ! " said Mrs. Mowbray, taking his 
hand and pressing it to her hearty ^< how could I think for a mo- 
ment that you would urge me to do what was so very painful !" 

'* It can hardly be so painful for you to do as for me to 
urge it^ dearei^ mother ; and yet I must do so ... . because 
I think it right. There is no other person in the worlds I 
think, of what rank or station soever^ for whose admittance I 
would plead so earnestly, unless it were one who, like this 
gentleman, offered to visit you as the minister of God." 

Mrs. Mowbray buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
turned from him with a movement of impatience. At this 
moment, Helen, and her constant attendant Rosalind, entered 
the room. Mr. Cartwright's note was still in Charles's hand^ 
and he gave it to his sister, saying, ^^ Helen, I think my 
mother ought not to refuse this visit ; but she is very averse 
to it. I would not pain her for the world ; but this is not a 
moment to refuse any one who offers to visit us as the minister 
of Heaven." 

Helen read the note, and her pale cheeks were washed anew 
with tears as she did so. 

^' It is meant kindly," she said as she laid it upon the 
table; '^but it is very soon for my poor mother to meet 
a stranger." 

Rosalind's eyes rested on the folded note, and some feeling 
suggested by the consciousness that she too was almost a 
stranger brought a flush to her cheek/ and led her to step 
bsck towards a distant sofa. Whether Charles observed or 
understood the movement, she knew not ; but he followed and 
placed the letter in her hand. 

The words of Helen seemed to comfort her mother, for she 
again^lookedup^ and addressing Charles, almost reproachfully, 
itid, 

" Your sister Helen thinks as I do, Charles : it would al- 
niost be an outrage against decency to receive a stranger on 
taeh a day as this.' 
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^ Had the request ta waif upoti' you eome horn cnur kte' 
dergyman, motlier^ would you hfffe icfnaed it?'' 

^ din-tainly not : but be was a friend of long stewwiing, not 
a stranger, Cbartes." 

^ But bad be not been a cleigyniaB> mother^ you would 
hardly bare wished him to eboose sueb a time to make a rieit 
here ; and our not having yet become ^Euniliar with Mr. Cart- 
wright in t&e common intercourse of society^ seems to me no 
sufficient reason ibrreAisitag to seekim-in tbe sacred character 
in which he has oflbred- to come •••.*' 

Some powerful emotion cbeekeot his vtteraftr; but m. a 
moment he addled^ 

'^ 1 would wish once more to pray bende my fkther befbse 
be goes hence to be no- more sken by us em earth." 

" Mother !••.•" cried Belenj, dropping on her knees 
and throwing her arms round ber. 

The appesF was answered by an embrace in which dxeir 
tears mingled^ and poor Mrs^ Mowbray^ whose aching heaet 
seemed to d^«ad every new anotion^ said^ while something like 
a shuddier ran tbnmgh her frame^ *^ Dd with me as yom wiU^ 
my children .... I cannot bear much more • • . • But 

dtaps it would be better for me that; I i^onid sink to rest 
die him P' 

*' My dearest friend ! " exclaimed Rosah'nd, conang softly 
towards her and impressing a kiss upon ber for^ead; ''you 
have not lost all for which you might wish to hve»" 

*' 0^ true .... most true ! . . . . Where is my poor 

Fanny^ Rosalind ? You will answer liiis letter for me^ Chaiics ? 

... I will be ready to see Mr. Cartwright whenever he 

ehooses to come .... It win be a dreadful trial-^-but I am 

wining to endure it." 

The young man left tlie room^ amt such an* answer was 
returned to the clergyman's note as brought him to< the door 
within an hour after rt was despatched* 

Rosalind^ in obedience to Mrs. Miswbray's btnt^ had sought 
I^nny in her chamber, where she seemed to find a sad con- 
solation in versifying all the tendt?r recollections of her lost 
father that her memory could supply ; but she instandy 
obeyed the summons, and when Mr. Cartwright arrived^ the 
whoIiK family were- assembled in the drawlDg^vooni'ta receive 
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The person^ Toice^ and address of this gentleman were 
singularly well calculated to touch and soothe hearts gnftpring 
front affliction.; and after the first painful inoment in which 
they raised their eyes to meet those of the first stranger who 
had heen admitted to look upon their sorrow^ there was 
noting in the interview to jjostify the terror with whieh the 
thought of it had inspired the poor widow. 

Either from tact or feeling, Mr. Cartwright seemed to 
avoid speaking to Mrs. Mowbray^ and it was to her son that he 
addressed such words as the occasion called for. Meanwhile, 
from time to time his eyes rested with gentle pity on the 
three beautiful girls;, whosa tears flowed silently as they 
listened to him* 

But though tlie manner of Mr. Cartwright was fiill of the 
tmdereat kindness^, it was apparently embarrassed. He ^evi- 
dently feared to touch or to dwell upon the agonising subject 
which occupied all their thoughts, and it was Charles who had 
the courage to turn this melancholy meeting to the only pur- 
pose for which it could be desirable^ by saying— though with 
a fisltering voice, — 

*' Mr. Cartwright . . • . may we ask you to pray with us 
heade the coffin that contains the body of my father ?" 

The clergyman started, and his countenance expressed 
a mlxtore of satisfaction and surprise, his manner instantly 
became more solemn — more devout, and he replied eagerly, 
nsing from his chair as he spoke, as if willing to hasten to the 
scene to which- he was called, 

<' Most gladly — most joyfully, my dear sir, will I kned 
with you and your amiable family to implore the Divine 
grace. I did not know .... I had hardly dared to hope • 

.... Indeed I feared from the festivities .... from the 
ityle in which ....." 

'* I trust, sir," interrupted young Mowbray almost in a 
whiqier, ^< that you do not suppose us unused to prayer, 
becanse we have rejoiced in the Uessings which Heaven has 
bestowed?*' 

*' I thank my God that it is not so," replied the clergyman, 
{rawing the young man*s hand affectionately ; '* and I will 
fraise His holy name for every symptom I find that the 
WaM, iny dear young friend, has not taken too strong a hold 
Vjfm your heart. May we through His grace walk ii^\]^\u^ 

c 2 
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together in the path in which* it hath pleased Him to place us 
•Mk by aide!'* 

Charles Mowbray's heart was ever open to every expression 
of kindness ; and now, softened by sorrow, and warmed by a 
Mling of the purest piety, he returned the friendly pressure 
with interest, and then, taking his poor mother's arm within 
his own, led the way to the chamber of death. 

The mourning family knelt beside the coffin, and listened 
with suppressed sobs to an extempore prayer, by no means ill 
suited to the occasion, though it was not, as poor Charles had 
expected, chosen from among the many solemn and beautiful 
orisons which the Church has furnished or which the Scrip- 
tures might supply for such an hour of need. But he was 
not disposed at this moment to cavil at any words calculated 
to raise his thoughts and those of the beings he most fondly 
loved to that Power which had hitherto blessed their exist- 
ence, and from whence alone they could hope for support 
under the affliction with which He had now visited them. 
Fervently and earnestly he prayed for them and for himself; 
and when he rose from his knees and again pressed his suffer- 
ing mother to his heart, it was with a feeling of renovated 
hope and confidence in the future protection of Heaven which 
nothing but prayer uttered with genuine piety can give. 

Mr. Cartwright did not take his leave till he had spoken an 
individual blessing to each of them, which was accompanied 
by a pressure of the hand that seemed to express more sym- 
pathy in what each felt than any words could have done. 

Young Mowbray then retired with him to arrange every- 
thing respecting the ceremony which was to take place on the 
morrow. His mother expressed a wish to lie down for an 
hour ; and the three girls, after attending her to her room, 
carefiilly shutting out the light in the hope that she might 
sleep, an peach one bidding her do so, with a fond caress, 
retreated to the dressing-room of Helen, when their conversa- 
tion naturally turned on Mr. Cartwright. 

This gendeman had taken possession of the little living of 
Wrexhill only one month before the death of his most dis- 
tinguished parishioner. During the week which followed his 
first performance of duty in the church, the family at the 
Tark made a visit at the Vicarage : for though Mr. Cart- 
nr^^At was «• widower, he had a daug)[iV«t ncwV^ VwwiX:^ 
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years of age, vrho, as mistress of her father's house^ was of 
coarse visited hy the ladies. When this visit was returned, 
the Mowbray family were all absent ; and during the short 
interval which followed before the day on which young 
Mowbray came of age, the preparations for the fete by which 
this event was to be celebrated had prevented Mr. Cartwright 
and his family from receiving any other Invitation than that 
which requested their attendance at it. This having been 
declined, he was as nearly as possible a personal stranger to 
the whole Mowbray family. 

'^ IVhat exquisite benevolence his countenance expresses ! " 
exclaimed Fanny : ^' I never saw eyes so full of gentleness." 

'^ His eyes are remarkably handsome," replied Rosalind ; 
" hut I am not quite sure that I like him." 

**Tlie moments we passed with him were moments of 
agony," said Helen : " it would hardly be fair to pronoimce 
any judgment upon him from such an interview." 

'' Perhaps you are right, dear Helen, and I will endeavour 
to suspend mine," replied Rosalind. ^^JBut at least I may 
venture to remark that he is a very young-looking father for 
the full-grown son and daughter we have seen." 

'^ I do not think he can be their father,*' observed Fanny. 

" Perhaps he is only the husband of their mother ? 

Don't you think that is most likely, Helen } " ^ 

*' I don't know, dear," answered Helen : '^ I believe I 
hardly saw him." 

** I really doubt if you did, my poor Helen," said Rosa- 
Hnd; '^but if he speak sooth, he could not say the same of 
us. If the reverend gentleman be given to sketching of por- 
traits, he might, I think, produce a good likenesd of either 
of us, for, like Hamlet when he looked at Ophelia, ^ he fell 
to such perusal of our faces, as he would draw them' .... I 
do not think I shall like this Mr. Cartwright . . . . I do not 
mean now, Helen ; I speak only of what I think I shall do 
when I know more of him.'^ 

*'Do you call that suspending your judgment, Rosalind?" 
said Helen with a feeble smile. 

" Well, then, do not try to make a hypocrite of me, dear- 
est : it will never answer : Wisdom is of too slow a growth 
for my little unprofitable hotbed of an inVftWecX., 'nr\x\s2^ \!;st^:j». 
every ibat^ht to run up to full growth, \»xi\L^ «xv!^^ti^xk<^a»i&x 
8 
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as soon as h is sown. But by-axid-by you shai tranqnbB 
some t>f my notions, Hekn, into ^ fine natural mi t>f you 
brain ; and then, if ^ey ^oaiish, we riiall see wbat ihey taa 
xeally wOTth.' 

For an reply, the paSe Helen shook her head, aai one msb 
knows not well what has been «aid to him ; and the oon'wer. 
sation languished and drc^ped, as every ol^er had done Bimsi 
tiie blow had fallen which had levdled her young aaui jojfoa 
spirit to the duat. 



* CHAPTER IV. 
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The day which saw the iumound zemains jof Mr. Mowbraj 
committed to tibe tomb was one of dreadful «i£Eering to iui 
family, and to none more than to his son, who with a Jbear 
swelling with the most gemiiiie grie^ was ohHged to aasumi 
the garb of «eremoiiy^ and do the now :gloomy hononn o 
the mansion to many of the same friends and neighbonn 
who had ao leoentty -received the ^yous greeting of hii 
father. Most thankful was he for the relief which followed ii;^ 
departure of the last of those who came to do honour to diesi 
splendid obsequies ; and most soothii^ was it to his woundei 
and weary spirits to find himself once move auzrounded onlj 
by those who could read in a lode aU he wished to expnesa 
■nd who required bo welcome to share in the sorrow of tha 
bitter day. 

But, like all other periods of human life, whether marko 
by sorrow 4ir by joy, it passed away with aa even and justly 
measured a pace as if no event distinguished it from it 
fellow days ; and then, by slow but sure degrees, the littl* 
trifling ordinary routine of dail^ circumstanoe came with it 
iuvisible And unxu>tioed magic^ to effiiee, or at least to weaken 
£3elings which seemed to have been impressed by ike stamp o 
burning iron on dieir souls. 

Chacles Mowbray had not yet taken his degiee, «ad widunj 
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1« 4DVD w sxNi as poanfaie, ke moB Anxious to retom tt 
Omst Clwrcb wxtfaoat delaf ; tet Ihb lathei^s will had not 
yet been opened^ and, at <tfae Teqneat of hin oothei^ Jbe .post- 
poned his 4dkepartiuie 4^ this ooifld be done. Thk impartaot 
Joemient was in the hands <t£ Sir Gilbert HanringtoB, an in- 
tonate firioBd and sei^bowr, who beiag in London at the tifoe 
of Mr. Mowbray's deaths had been uiinUe to obey the 4Kiai- 
BHms oent to him in time tf> nttoiid the funeral ; hnt wiliiin 
a wbA after he arrived^ and the ioHowing aanma^ was ^xied 
upon !fer this neoeaaoy bnsiness. 

iThe persons present were Sir Gilbert Harrington^ Mr. Cait* 
vni^t, a respectable aolioitar from die country town who had 
fanracftf drawff the inscruraenty and Charles Mowbray. 

it was dated vatber move than ten *fem hack, and, after 
tkennial pDesmH&e,nn tins: 

'^ In order l&at my chUdren^ or any other persons wfamaa it 
may concern^ may know the feaaon and jnotive of the dia- 
pofiition of my pn^erty which i am ahont to make^ it is 
necessary 'diat I ahoidd therewith alate the in«iner of a^ 
maniage with Clara Helena Franoet, nay deHrly-belovied wiftL 
Notwithstan^foig her vast passesEDons, I wooed and naarried 
her solely because I loved her ; and this dbe had the generooity 
to beHew, tfaong^ I was nearly peaoiless^ having nothing but 
my true afl^bctian and good blood to ofier ia retam for aU the 
^weahh ^he Inmight* For several months she withstood nay 
earnest solicitations for an immediate union^ because, had she 
iMDTied beSmre die became of age^ her guavdian wioidd have 
insisted wpon settlements and restrictions, which woidd have 
deprived me of all oontrol over her property ; nor would 4die 
flabseqnendy sign any document whatever previous to her 
marriage, thereby rendering me the aole possessor of her for* 
mne. Wherefore, to idiow my aense of this unparalleled 
confidence and generosity, I hereby a:iake her die sole inheri- 
trix of all I possess, to be tdtimately disposed of aceordii^ 
*whoQy and sc^ely to her own own will and pleasure." • • • . 
And then followed, with cnrery necessary and unnecessary 
tedmicality of the law^ such a dispootion of his property as 
left his children entirely dependent on their mother both for 
^dieir piesent and future subsistence. 

That this will was very diffei«Dt from SLiK^\2bas^^ifeSL^2Q«!^K!i> 
Mvwbny^ expected, ia most oertam, -a^^ t)lQex& T«y!^ ^^^* 

4 
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haps have been some slight feeling of disappointment a6 
finding himself dependent even upon his mother ; but if such 
there were, it was not sufficiently strong to prevent his doing 
justice to the noble feeling which had led to it ; and^ in truth 
he felt so certain of the fond affection of his mother, that not 
a shadow of fear either for his own interest or that of his 
sisters crossed his mind. 

The lawyer who read aloud the deed he had penned, had 
of course no observation to make upon it, and Mr. Cartwright 
only remarked that it was a proof of very devoted love and 
confidence. 

Of the small party present at this lecture. Sir Gilbert Har- 
rington was the only one who testified any strong emotion 
respecting it ; and his^displeasure and vexation were expressed, 
in no very measured terms. His warmth was at length 
checked, not because he had uttered all he had to say, but 
because he met tlie eye of Mr. Cartwright fixed upon him 
-with a sort of scrutiny that was unpleasing to his feeUngs. 
He therefore stopped short in the philippic he was pouring 
forth upon the infernal folly of a man's acting in matters of 
importance without consulting his friends, and taking the arm 
of Charles, walked through the hall into the grounds without 
appearing to remember that as he was left joint executor with 
Mrs. Mowbray to the will, it might be expected that he 
should make some notification of its contents to her before he 
left the house. 

^^ Shall we not speak to my mother, Sir Gilbert?'* said 
Mowbray, endeavouring to restrain the eager step of the 
Baronet as he was passing through the hall-door. 

^' No, sir," was the laconic reply ; and on he stalked with 
a more rapid step than before. 

The conversation which passed between them during the 
hour which intervened before Sir Gilbert clambered up to his 
saddle and galloped off, was made up of something between 
lamentation and anathema on his side, and the most earnest 
assurances that no mischief could ensue from his father's will 
on the part of Charles. The testy old gentleman could not, 
however, be wrought upon to see the widow, who, as he said, 
must have used most cursed canning in obtaining such a will; 
of which, however, poor lady, she was as innocent as the babe 
unborn; snd he at length left the Park, positive that he should 
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have a fit of the gout^ and that the widow Mowbrajr wouid 
marry within a year. 

As soon as he had got rid of his warm-hearted hut passion- 
ate old friend, Mowhray hastened to repair the n^^ct he had 
been forced into committing, and sought his mother in the 
drawing-room. But she was no longer there. 

The room, indeed, appeared to be wholly untenanted^ and 
he was on the point of leaving it to seek his mother elsewhere^ 
when he perceived that Miss Torrington was seated at the 
most distant comer of it^ almost concealed by the folds of the 
farthest window-curtain. 

^^ Rosalind !"•... he exclaimed^ ''are you hid there? 
. • • . Where are all the rest ? and how come you to be left 
alone ?" * 

'' I am left alone, Mr. Mowbray .... because I wished it. 
Helen and Fanny are with your mother, I believe, in her room." 

Charles wished to see them all, and to see them together, 
and had almost turned to go ; but there was something in the 
lode and manner of Rosalind that puzzled him, and going up 
to her, he said kindly, '' Is anything the matter, Rosalind ? 
You look 38 if sometMng had vexed you.^' 

To his great astonishment she burst into tears, and turning 
from him as if to hide an emotion she could not conquer, she 
said, <'Go, go, Mr. Mowbray — go to your mother — you 
ought to have gone to her instantly.'' 

'* Instantly ? . . . . "Wben ? . . . . What do you mean 
Miss Torrington ?" 

^' Miss Torrington means, Mr. Mowbray, that it would in 
every way have been more proper for you to have announced 
to your mother yourself the strange will it has pleased your 
father to leave, instead of sending a stranger to do it." 

"Who then has told her of it, RosaUnd? Was it the 
lawyer ? was it Mr. Humphries ?'* 

'' No sur — it was Mr. Cartwright." 

'' But why should you be displeased with me for this, dear 
Rosalind } Sir Gilbert led me out of the library by force, 
and would not let me go to my mother, as I wished to do, 
and I have but this instant got rid of him ; but I did not 
commission either Mr. Cartwright or any one else to make a 
communication to her which I was '^u^cvi^az^^ ^s^yl^^qs^ ^^ 
jaakiDg mjaeli" 
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<< Yon 4fd «ot send Mr. Cartwright to tier ?" said Bosidkid 
colouring, and looking earnestty in his faoe. 

^^^, indeed 1 4idiiot. Did be say liud «eiit faxn?" 

** How 'Very «trange it is/' dbe sepUei aAer .« fDomeni^ 
cetMideratkm, ^^lihat I vlunild Ik psrfisctly iroaUe to •say 
whether he dfd oHtid not 1 1[ ^Eertemly da sot icicwaber i^ut 
he cKjiiiHcsdy said 'Madam, yonr «■! Ihhi sent me hew;' 
hot iSiifi f de Temeiaher — ^tmt Bmmak wm «r o&er I ander*- 
tftood that -ymi had dene fm." 

'^ And !bew did lie annaaiifce i» niy viotfaer rdiat she • . • 
I mean, how did he communicate to ha Ae j i tpBtl ef my 
father** ^1?" 

^< Charles MMThrayl" ^xdahned lUxafiBd puflionc^lyy 
clenching her small hands and stamping her little foot mpmt 
tibre gToand — '^ f nay ha a Tery^ ^ivery wicked girl : I know I 
am wilful, Iteadstrong^ ifeatmate, and vwin ; and cbH ne jIm 
dailc-Biinded, suBpicieua, wdMt yoa wifl ; hot I do hate &at 
num. 

^^Hate whom^ RoHdrad?*' ndd -Ohailei, iBex|Hreisflily 
astonished at her v^emenoe. •* What is it you jnean ? , . . . 
Is it Mr. Cartwright, «iir ^ood j&iendly dergyman, that you 
fcateso Wtterly?" 

''^Oo to your iBfl^er, Mr. Mowlvay. I am litde more 
fhan seventeen years old, and hove ^Aways heen cansidered 
less instructed, and therefcve iSlier 4jf ooune thaa was to he 
expected «ven froin my age and sex^ then ^vvill it not he 
worse than waste of time to inquire what I mean — especially 
when I confess, as I am hound to do, that I do not well 
know nys^ ? . . . . Gk> to your mother, Charles, and let 
her know exactly all you fed. ¥«u, 4it leasts hafse no cause 
to hide your faults.** 

^^ I win go — feat I wish I kn^ what has so stcangely 
moved you." 

'' Ask your sisters — they saw and heard «U diat I did ; 
at least, they were present here, as I was ; — ask them, ex. 
amine them, hut ask me nothing ; for t do hdieve, Charles, 
Ihat I am less to he depended on than any odder poaon in 
Ihe world.** 

''And why «o, my ^ear RosaHnd?" leplied Movhray, 
almost laughing. ''Do you mean that yon tell ftfaa agaojst 
jvur will?** 
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*^ Yes .... I beHeve so. At least, I feed mtnawgAf 
tempted to say a great deal more llian 1 ^ontlvdj Icbow 
to he true ; and tiiat is Tery mucli Hke teffing Qbs, I 
bdieve.** 

" Well, Rosalind, I will go, for jott grow more mysterkras 
every moment ; only, remember -fiiart; I Acmld 'grni% like 
to Icnow all the thoughts that come into ihat strange IHde 
head of yours. Will you pronrise tfcat I shall?** 

'^No," was the ungracious Teply ; and tonung owsy^ ihe 
left the room by a door that led into a conservatory. 

On entering his mother's dressing-room, Mow%ray found 
her seated between lier two daughters, iind hol<fing a hand 
of each. 

fttie looked up as he entered : -^ traces of tears were o& 
her cheeks, and her eyes Tested on him with -an expremon of 
melancholy Teproach sueh as he bad never Tead in them 
before. 

^My dear, dear mother !** he exdaimed as he approached 
her, ** has my absence then vexed you bo grievoui^? . . . « 
I could not help it, mother^ SirCrilbert literaHy made rae 
his prisoner.'' 

*^Sir Gilbert, •Chaiies, might have shown more respect to 
the memory of the friend he iias lost, than by keeping his 
«on to listen to his own ynJd invectives against die -wife ihstt 
friend so loved and trusted.*" 

'^ Whoever has repeated to you the hasty expressxoRs rn 
Sir Gilbert, my dear mother, hi such a manner as to leave a 
painful impression on your mind against him, has not acted 
well. You know his temper, but you know his heart also ; 
and I should not have thought that it could have been in the 
power of any one to make jxni doubt the real friendship of 
Sir Gilbert for us all." 

" Surely, Charles, it was no symptoni of friendship to me, 
to say that your dear father had made an accursed wUl ! " 

'' Good heavens ! . . . . what a strange misrepresentation, 
mother ! . . . • and all hanging, as it should seem, upon 
one little syllable ! .... Our friend, as you well know, 
is what Rosalind calls a manish man ; he denies the supre- 
macy of woman, and might, and I verily believe did aey, 
that a win which vested power in\ret tau^Aife ^ ^»x^%^hi^* 
^at we know too well hia long-licemaed coraewes^ ^\ cx^pssi'- 
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sion to greatly luarvel at that ; but for the solemn and most 
awful word ac-cursed^ believe me^ mother, he never said it." 

'^ It matters little, my dear son^ what particular words of 
abuse Sir Gilbert uttered against me, provided that your 
heart did not echo them." 

'^ Mother ! dearest mother V* cried Helen, rising and going 
towards her brother^ who seemed petrified at the words he 
heard, " how for a single moment could you believe that 
Charles's heart could echo any word that spoke not honour 
and love towards you I " 

*'He might have been mistaken, Helen," replied her 
mother with a heavy sigh : ^ Charles could not indeed sus- 
pect that the mother his dear father so fully trusted should 
prove unworthy of the trust. — But let us quit this painful 
theme ; and believe me, my children, that the first wish of 
my heart is to prove myself worthy of his trust and your 
love." 

'^ Such words are just what we might expect to hear from 
you, mother," said Mowbray, ** were any profession from you 
to us necessary ; but I would gladly forget that you have ever 
thought such an assurance Called for." 

He bent down and kissed her fervently ; and then making 
a sign to Helen, who seemed about to follow him, that she 
should remain where she was, he walked out for a couple of 
hours among the darkest thickets he could find, with more of 
melancholy feeling than. had ever before rested on his spirits. 



CHAPTER V. 

THK ARISTOCRACY OF WREXHILL 

There was no longer any thing to prevent Charles Mow- 
bray's return to Oxford, and the following day the time of 
his departure was canvassed, and at length fixed for the early 
part of the following week. During the few days that inter- 
vened, Mrs. Mowbray seemed quite to have forgotten their 
painful conversation respecting the will ; she resumed all her 
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former confiding tenderness of manner^ and told him before 
they parted, that henceforward his tiberal allonvance would be 
doubled. 

The day preceding his departure was Sunday, and for the 
first time since their heavy loss the whole family appeared at 
church. They had all dreaded the moment of reappearing 
before the eyes of the little village world, and of thus giving 
public notice, as it were, that they no longer required to be 
left to mourn in secret : but this painful ceremony came, and 
was endured, like those that had preceded it ; and poor Helen, 
as she laid her head upon her pillow, exclaimed, '* What is 
there that we could not bear, and live." 

The sad parting of the next morning having also passed 
over them, they at once, and by necessity, fell into the mode 
of life which they were hereafter to pursue. But dreary and 
heavy was the change that had fallen on them, and it was long 
ere the mere act of assembling for their daily meals ceased to 
be a source of suffering — for fearful was the blank left by the 
absence of the kind, the gentle, the beloved, the venerated 
being, whose voice was used to speak a blessing and a welcome 
over every repast. But our natures seize witli avidity the 
healing balm which time and occupation offer : much variety 
of disposition was, however, manifested in the manner in 
which each one of the family sought the consolation they 
needed. 

Mrs. Mowbray became evidently, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, better both in health and spirits from the time that 
her neighbours, according to their different ranks, resumed their 
visits of friendship, civility, and respect. She had testified 
outwardly, excepting to such an eye as Rosalind's^ more intense 
suffering than any other member of the family^ Nor was this 
in the smallest degree the result of affectation *. she felt all, and 
inore than all, that she had ever expressed, and would gladly, 
for the sake of her poor children, have concealed a part of it, 
had the fibre of her character permitted her doing so. But she 
was demonstrative by nature : with great softness and sweet- 
ness of temper, was joined that species of weakness which is 
often said to be the most attractive feature in the female char 
racter; — a weakness that induced her t» %^\t^ ^'^^-^ "sa.^ 
gratefull/ an/ hand extended to lead Viex, axv^ \n\v\Ocv^ ^\s^fe^^• 
made her distrust herselfy gave moatsovexev^ ^va^:^ ^ccv^xssa.'^- 
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k t» any one ready a&d wiliiog ta snpfdy ihe stcengtii 
a»ci dccisioiK of purpose whidH Ae wanted. 

Many female philippics have been penned, I believe, againtt 
that manly paasioA fuo siperioidty which leadft our masters to 
covet ia a corapaiBoa dieseii: for life the temper of mind here 
described; bnt I am tempted to* think that this longing to poe* 
aesfr a being thai wants protection^ far from demonstrating a 
dispositson prone to> tyranny, shows & nature disposed to love 
and to eberidiy in a manner perfectly accordant to the most 
pofet beam iiSal of married life. But, on the other hand, 
there may perhaps be m<ae of fondness than judgment in those 
who make such mallability of mind their first requisite in a 
chfliee so awfidly important. 

Mra^ MowbraijF, however, had a. thousand good qualities to 
jjostify the devoted affection of hei husband. GreneiK>u8>, un- 
gymieious, and confiding, she wba ahnost as incapable of 
dottbtaiig th^- goodness of others^ an- of deserving such doubts 
faffsdf. Though heisessF to immense pr(^erty, na feeling in 
tha slightest degree approaching to pride -hadi even for a single 
iaatant swelled ha hearty and though good, beautiful, and 
accomplished, her estimate of herself was lower than that 
temed of her luf any other human being^. H&r heart was 
BOW more than ever opened to every expresuon of sympathy 
and kindness, and die experienced the most salutary efifecta 
from admitting those who uttered such, yet she was still a 
monumer in her very heart and soul ; and tibere were moments 
in whidi she felt so^ bi^rly that all her youthful affections 
mm buried, and every hope of earthly happiness past, that 
the lair young faces of the three ai&ctionate girls- who were 
leady to devote themselves to her seemed too bright and beau- 
tifhl to be kept within the inflnence of her melancholy^ and 
she often sent them from her to their mnoe-roora, their fiower- 
gaedens, or the Park,, with a sort of feverish anxiety, lest their 
youth and health should be sacrificed to their afiection for her. 

Helen bad all the tenderness with none of the weakncsa of 
her mother's character. She soon ceased to speak of her father, 
except occasionally' when walking or sitting quite alone with 
Rosalind, when sheltering boughs or thickening twilight might 
conceal the working features of her face even from her. At 
sach a moment, if some kind caress from her young companion 
touched unawares the flings over which tA[ve\ttkAU&\ni^^ Vs^t 
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pusi, » if tiMx wcie tk wcrefc tceawie to* pneeiocw tcr be eafrr 
poiedi to Tvlgas eyes^ she w<niM irom. tkae tov tionegive wajr l» 
tfir sacred pkaaive ^ diooouianng on the chanettt «£ ia» fi^ 
rile ftsd lo^ 

fiat she had xesmned all her fosBier oecspadini%. and addni 
tQ* tfaem the fair £rom unpleasii^ tank of BBpaDtMg to Boimlwd 
iinidi> thai had either beea ill taught or altogetfasr negleoted m 
her early education. This^ as welli as their dail^-ivcBtasa^ 
affection finr each other^kept tfaens mndi together^ wsthovtanf 
Uameable desertimt either of Mrs. MowhsajF or Wmaj : fin th»^ 
former was really wretched if she thought theycanfinadthea^*- 
selves too much to her drawing-room and herself; and the 
latter was hourly becoming more devotadi te soliliBBy atedy^ and 
t» specnlations too poetical and mhlimir to br ahaaied % any 
one kas remantic and imflgmaUBvethan hsradfi. 

The: nei^tboarhood was Bott a iBagB one; Mofw^nqr Padi^ 
and the estate attached te it^atietchad itself ae- £ir i»ali ikn&. 
iaouB^ that Oakley, the rendeoce of Sir GaUMEttBamngHiii^ the 
ueareat landed proprietDr^ was ab the distanor of BBOBe thans ti~ 
vuiktL Tbelttde^dUageef Wrexhiii^haweirer, hadooeortiTO 
f rettj houses in: it, ishabitedt bgF ladiev andi gentlemeii/ ef mei* 
dcnfee but independsnl: fratane, nods whooft liie &aadhf at tibe 
Park asaoeiated oil teume of inlunaey;. 

Among these, the late IficairaBd hm ihrnilf had been: the 
decided fvfowites of the* wfaolie zaee ef Mowfaraya^ — and moit 
descrytdiy se ;: for the: fiddler i«ai> a mea %S ptefeji, kamiag^ 
and most amtaUedeportmeiit; hiewifev a being whose temp^ 
«» say nothing: of sunduji athee good quaiiliies^ had made her 
the idol of the whole parhh ; ami hie two* sens and two^ daiig^ 
tersy jest saidi sens audi danghteis ae aHck parents deseivcd to 
have But, aa Geegovy Dohbs^ the dd parish clcrifi^ ebs^ved^ 
after officiating at the funeral of Mr. Mowbray ^' Death seemed 
to have taken a spite against the ¥flla^ of Wrexhill^ for within 
one short month he had mowed down and swept away the two 
nest and most powerfiU men in the parish, and 'twas no easy 
matter to say how long the inhabitants might be likely to wear 
mourning." 

The dispession and' depnrteireof the gpood Yiear'tk ftwiUy was 
«& additional misfortune thaa his pari^oners had not looked 
te. The living, mote valttia>le foe Ua IfVeBAA.\L\»V^M8ft w&. 
jmtU^ glebe tiiao fee ite seyenne, vraa m 1^ ^V q1 
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thnN«ii Kfe h«l been, not in »ppe«panceor profession only, but in 
nost tiue sincerity, the attecfaed friend of the late incumbent ; 
«id Bdnvd Wallace, his eldest son, was bred to the church with 
tlie exni«ss undentanding that the next presentation should be 
Ilk. With this persnasion, the young man's first act on the 
death <if his ftther was to tdU his mother and sisters that they 
chMld coniiniift to inhabit the home they had so long loved. 
Em ihk airangement was speedily overthrown ; for in reply 
10 the letter which announced the death of his father to Sir J. 
C% Bhchhonse, the patron of the living, he received the fol- 
li^rii^ answer : 

« My dear Fellow, 
"^ As the devil would have it, I am now a cabinet mini- 
ster, and I no more dare give the living to your Tory father's 
aon, than I dare blow up Westminster Hall, or pull Ae Lord 
(jliiaicellor's nose in public. I do assure you I am very sorry 
Ibr this, fbr I believe you are likely to be as good a man as 
your excellent father, who, when he was my tutor, had cer- 
tainly no notion that I should turn out such a first-rate Radi- 
eaL However, there is no resisting destiny ; and so here I 
tflo, just going to give my pretty little living to some Reverend 
Mr. Somebody that I don't care a straw about, because my 

Lord M says, that though a bit of a saint, he is a capital 

ekrical Whig. I wish, Edward, you'd try to forget all the 
fbsty old nonsense about Church and State, — upon my life I 
do. By-gones are by-gones, my dear fellow; and if you 
conld get up a clever pamphlet on the Tithe Laws, or on the 
Protestant affinities to the Church of Rome, or anything else 
with a good rich vein of whiggery running through it, I really 
think 1 might still be able to do something for you. Do think 
of this, and believe me, 

^ My dear fellow, 

•' Very afiectionately, 
** Your friend, 

'* J. C. Blaokhousb.** 

This most unlooked-for disappointment of course banished 
the Wallace family from Wrexhill; and the regret their 
departure left was so general, that it would be hardly saying 
^oo much to. declure that no interference of the Wliig govern- 
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taent, however personal or tyrannical, ever produced a stronger 
sensation of disgust in the circle to which its influence ex- 
tended than this. 

It was greatly owing to the influence of Mr. Mowhray, that 
Mr,- Cartwright, his son and daughter, were visited by the 
neighbourhood on their arrival ; but the obvious injustice and 
impropriety of treating with indignity and disrespect the 
clergyman who was placed among them, solely because they 
would have preferred one of their own choosing, had led the 
benevolent owner of '< the great house " to banish the painful 
feelings to which this unpopular appointment had given rise, 
and before he died, he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
those who looked up to him as authority had followed his 
example^ and that the new Vicar had been called upon by all 
the visiting families of WrexhilL 

The handsomest house in the village was inhabited by a 
widow lady still young enough to be calied handsome, and 
living with suflScient show to be supposed rich. She played a 
little, sang a little^ sketched a little^ and talked and dressed a 
great deal. Some people declared that when she was young, 
her complexion must have been as beautiful as that of Miss 
Fanny Mowbray : but these were only the young farmers, 
who did not know rouge when they saw it. This lady, whose 
name was Simpson, had one little girl, a pretty little creature 
of eight years old, who was sometimes petted and played with 
till she was completely spoiled, and sometimes left in the 
nursery for days together, while her mamma was absorbed in 
the perusal of a new novel or the fabrication of a new dress. 

At the next turn of the village street was the entrance to a 
little place of much less pretension, but infinitely prettier, and 
in better taste : this also was tenanted by a fair widow, who, 
had she not been surrounded by three daughters, all taller 
than herself, might have passed for being as young and as 
handsome as Mrs. Simpson. She was, however, as little like 
her as possible in every other respect, being subject to no. 
caprice, remarkably simple in her dress, and her hair and her 
cheeks always remaining of the colour that pleased God. 
This lady had been early left a widow by the gallant and 
unfortunate Colonel Richards, who lost a life in a skirmish 
with the native troops of India which Tal%\vt. \vw<i ^'cswt 
honour to his country in a nobler fteld. "WVvaX \sv^ -^wjsv^ 
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widow endnred in retumiog from a remote part e£ &e coantry 
to Afodra&y with her three infants and very little means^ had 
doubdess contributed, with the good gifts born with her;, to 
make her what die was; for there was a firmness and 
strength of mind enveloped in her miniature frame, which 
seemed a« if her brave husband had bequeathed tx> her the 
legacy of his dauntless spirit to sustain her under all the 
privatioms and misery his eaiiy death leffc her to encounter 
alone. 

The dioractcnr of her three girls will be easily understood 
hejfeafter. 

Mrt. Richards's cottage was the only residence in Wrexhill 
except the Vit»r's that did not open upon the Tillage street, so 
that? she had no immediate neighbour ; but dose to the comer 
of the pretty field that fronted her dwelling and fed her cow, 
lived a bachelor half-pay officer, who among many other ex- 
ceHtot qudities possessed one which made him pre-eminently 
intet^ting in her eyes: — he had known Colonel Richards 
well, and less than half the reverence he felt fer his memory 
has often sufficed to enrich the church of Rome with a saint. 
It was not Major Dalrymple's fault if the widow of his 
umqwhiie commanding officer had not long ago exchanged 
her comparative poverty for his very comfortable indepen- 
dence ; and considering that he was five years younger than 
the lady, was the presumptive heir to a noble Scotch cousin 
who was thought consumptive, played the flute exquisitely, 
and was moreover a tall and gendemanly figure, widi no 
other ftiult imputed to him than a somewhat obstinate per- 
tinacity of attachment to herself, many people both in and 
out of Wrexhill wondered at her obduracy, especially as she 
had ncfver been heard to say, even by her most intimate 
friends, " that her heart was buried in the grave of .her dear 
• Richards.'* 

The remaining aristocracy of Wrexhill need hardly be 
enumerated, as they will not make any very considerable 
figure in the foUowing pages. But there was an attorney, an 
apothecary, and a schoolmaster. The latter, indeed, was an 
excellent person, of whom we may hear more in the sequel ; 
but a cak^ogue raUonni of names makes but a dull diapter. 
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CHAPTER Vf. 

THE PRINCIPAL PERSON IN THB VIiniAOE.— TUB VlCAR^S 
FAWICT. 

Two days after, the Mowbray family appeared at church, 
the village gentry began to ofier their visits of coBdolence^ 
which, happily however for the tranquillity of the per- 
sons chiefly eonoemed, weiJe perfeormed in the improved 
manner of modem times ;. that is to say, every allusion to 
the recent ev^it being by all but their intimate friends 
most cautiously avoided by aU' parties* 

The first person who entered the drawing-room was 
Mrs. Simpson* On all occaaiODs> indeed^ this lady exerted 
herself to sustain the posidoo of '* the principfti person in' 
the village." She seldom- gave an order for " the fly," which^ 
weak as were its own- spring8> was,, in truth, the main-spring 
of all the rural visi tings ; she seldom ordered this indis- 
pensable commodity without adding to her instructions, 
*^ Pray be punctual, Mr. Sims, — I say this for your sake as 
well as my own ; for if tiie principal person in the village is 
made to wait, you may depend upon it an opposition will 
be started immediately, and in that case, you know, I 
should be obliged to give it my patronage." In like man- 
ner, the butchei* and baker in the viHage, the ruddy-faced 
milkman out of it, the dioemaker, the dressmaker, the car- 
penter, the glazier, the deider in small wares and all 
wares, were severally and collectively given to understand 
that Mrs* Simpson, as the principal person in the village, had 
a right to e&pect the first-£hiits of their civility, attention, 
industry, and general stook-int-ttade* 

Her entrance into the presence of Mrs. Mowbiay was as 
pregnant witiv sentiuent and sympathy as the degree of 
intimacy to which she was admitted would permit. - The 
hand-shaking was performed with a little pressure and a 
little sigh; every pause in the conversation was made to 
speak volumes by the sad tone in wMcVi \\ie XiSxX ^t^scX^^scw^. 
waa spoken.: in ahert, if the mrnds oi "Nlt%,:^<i^\av^^ Vst 
D 2 
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.\uiNA vl«A4^hccr> «tHl her ward^ who kindly volunteered to 
s.4ijML» vhi& «>tO^ wi^ het, had not been fully occupied by 
uV riNvHU ^v^^ ahsftOftt every word, look, and gesture of the 
pciiKH^ ^«}f^t>u Q>f Wrexhill were calculated to recall it. 

\lr«« $^^«oa was accompanied by her pretty little girl^ 
tk>w<f^ aifeU fUrbelowed into as near a resemblance to a 
^AUtam <^ckea as it was possible for a pretty little girl to 

llie distance from the village to the Park was almost too 
gre«t fbr so young a child to walk^ and the poor little thing 
looked heated, clross, and weary; but her mamma declared 
that, a ramble through those delicious fields was the greatest 
treat in the world. <' I trust in Heaven," she continued, 
using her near-sighted eye-glass to look at a drawing which lay 
on the table, *' that Mimima" (her abbreviation of Jemima) 
" will have my taste for sketching — I like to take her out 
with me, dear pet, she enjoys it so I but at this lovely season 
it Is the most difficult thing in the world not to sketch as 
one goes. Indeed, when the mind- is pre-occupied" — (a 
sigh) — • '^ every object, however" — (a pause) — '^ I beg 
your pardon, but it is so difficult — '* 

'^ Come to me, Jemima," said Helen, holding out her hand, 
" and let me take your bonnet off." 

The child put up her shoulder, and pressed with distress- 
ing closeness upon the delicate lilac of her mother's new silk 
dress. 

*' It is such a shy puss!" said Mrs. Simpson ; " 1 often 
think what would become of her" — (a sigh). '^ I beg your 
pardon — but sad thoughts will press— " 

'' Little girl, do you love eau de Cologne ?" said Rosalind, 
taking a bottle from the table and holding it towards her. 

Either the look, the accent, or the action of Rosalind had 
4ittraction sufficient to draw the child towards her ; when 
she good-humouredly relieved the glowing cheeks from the 
stifling encumbrance of a very close pink bonnet and thick 
green veil, and then copiously bedewed the pretty head with 
the fragrant and refreshing water. 

" Do you like it, dear?" 

" Yes, very much ; do it again ! again I" said the child, 
laughing aloud. 

^'Mimima ! — what did I tell you, dear 1 Alas ! — young 
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heads — I beg your pardon — " (a »gli), *' You are too 
good ! — I fear you will spoil her. Miss Torrington/' 

'^ I am only trying to cool her a little, ma'am ; she looks 
quite in a fever." 

*' She has sported along before me like a little fawn ! I 
brought my maid and the man servant, as I thought they 
might carry her between them if she was tired; but she 
would not hear of it — the step of childhood is so elastic ! — 
Alas ! — I beg your pardon ! — '* 

" Don't you like tJO ride a^cushiony Miss Jemima ?" said 
Rosalind, struck by the idea of the maid and the man carrying 
the young lady between them. 

"What is that ?" inquired the child. 

Rosalind laughed a little, and coloured a little, at being 
obliged to explain herself; but making the best of it, she took 
Mimima's little hands and interlaced them with her own, after 
the most approved manner of preparing to treat somebody with 
riding (ucushion* 

Nd persons resent ridicule $o much as those who are perpe- 
tually exposing themselves to it. Mrs. Simpson out-glowed 
her rouge as she said, " I did not mean. Miss Torrington, that 
my servants were to carry the child t(^et^er, — I really won- 
der such a very droll idea. — I beg your pardon — but at such 
a time, — " 

Miss Torrington looked at her for a moment, and then rose 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Simpson saw that she had offended the heiress, and 
from that moment conceived towards her one of those little 
feminine antipathies,whichif they donotas of ten lead to daggers 
and bowls in the higher ranks of society as to black eyes and 
broken noses in the lower, are nevertheless seldom quite in- 
noxious. 

The conversation now began to languish, for the principal 
person in WrexhiU was decidedly out of humour, and Helen 
was painfully seeking for what slie was to say next, when the 
door was thrown open, and Mr. and Miss Cartwright, and 
Mr. Jacob Cartwright, were announced. 

No sudden and unexpected burst of sunshine ever produced 
a greater change in the aspect of a watery landsca^e^tUwcirJaa 
entrance of this parpy on the countenaxice oi ^^ V^\x^^^oa 
widow. Had RoiuUnd been pieeent, Aie -wwiXi^ Vw^ l^xsw^ 
x> 3 
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fsome amusement, or at least fiome occupation, in seeking to 
discover whether ;t were the father or son who possessed this 
Tivifying power. To the spale, hollow^yed daughter she 
would certainly have attributed no such influence. (But as 
we have not -her hcdp to decide the doubt, (wemuat leave the 
matter to ibe «lower hand >of time. 

Mr* Jacob Cartwright was a tall, straight, young man, but 
as yet a little inclining to that line of contour, which can only 
be described by the expressive word lanky. Neither was his 
hair handsome, for, designated as ''light "by his particuar 
fidendB and admirers, it was called " sandy "by the rest of the 
world. But the young gentleman had a^finely-formed mouth, 
with a very beautiful set of teeth, and a large clear light blue 
eye, which many persons declared to be -beautiful. 

This young man was said to issemble greatly the mother he 
had lost : to hia father he was certainly as unlike as possiUe. 
]^. Oartwright, though somewhat eiboye the middle height, 
was shorter than his son, and his person incomparably better 
built ; his featuivs were very regularly handsome, and the 
hidiitual efxpression of his countenance gentle and attractive. 
His eyes were large, dark, and veiy beautifully formed, and his 
hair and beard as black as those of a Spaniard, save here and 
there a silver lin^ which-about the -temples began to mix itself 
with the sable. His mouth and teeth perhaps might have 
been said to resemUe'those of his «on, had not the expression 
been so different. In the son these constituted merely a well- 
formed feature ; to the father 'they seemed to give a power 
when he spoke that might work wonders either for good or 
evil. 

Henrietta-Cartwrightresembledneither of them : of the two, 
she would have1)een aaid 40 be most like her faUier, because 
her hair and eyes were dark ; but the form of the head and 
face, and above all, the cynic expression of the mouth, were in 
perfect contrast to his. Lihe^her brother ahe was extremely 
thin ; but she was not proportionilbly tall,4md in her this as- 
cetic form seemed rather the resuH of ill 'health than of make. 
She was moreover deadly pale, and lelfkin apoke in general 
society if she could possibly asroid it. 

Mrs. Moi^bray received all ^e party wiih cordial 'kindness. 
^ ff^len'e manner there wm a diade of coldness, especially 
^ ^e father, Wboee ofiered hand d[ie ^d nfti «niW£ Xa im« *, 
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Init'&e whole trio shaved the sflfectionate greetiiigs of Mrs. 
Simpson. 

'* )How very lucky I am to meet you ! Such a dismal long 
walk, all alone! — -but now we can return together. How 
are you, my dear Miss Henrietta ? has your headadb left you ? 
.^ No ? — Oh, how I grieve to see you suffer so ! I need not 
inquire for you, Mr. Jacob — what a picture of youth and 
activity you are ! Mimima, come here. Don't you remember 
your friend? — don't you remember Mr. Jacob Cartwright ? 
— Ah! I thought you could not forget him I Tou would 
not be your mother's child, dearest^ if you could ever forget 
kindness." 

In her address to the elder gentleman there seemed to be a 
little more caution in the expression of her affectionate feel- 
ings ; but she looked at him, and she listened to him^ and 
more than onee repeated what he said^ as if to impress the 
precious words on her memory. In Aren't, from the moment 
the Vicar and his family entered the room^ it was evident the 
ladies of the Park were completely put 



' In noiLcale ;*• 



and this, considering the undeviating jespect which through 
life Mrs. Simpson iiad ever paid to wealth and station, was no 
trifling proof of the sincerity of that (friendship which she 
professed for her new Mends. 

*^ I hope your youngest daughter is well^ and Miss Tornngp- 
ton also ? " said Mr. CartwiighL 

^' Quite well^ tliank you. Helen^ do you know where your 
aister is ? " 

*^ In the library, I believe, mamma." 

*' Miss Cartwright, would you not like some refiseshment ? 
. . • . Po ring the bell, Helen. I am sure, Mrs. Simpson, 
you ought to take some wine-and-rwa^r after your long walk." 

It was not difficult to «ee that this eivilily w^ the result 
of a strong and painfiil effort on the part of Mrs. MoWibray, 
andHden was.poovoked widi tbe whole party for not declin- 
ing it; >bttt no choice was left her-^the beU was rung, and 
the tray arrived. One comfort she had, and that no trifling 
one : neiAor iherself nor her mother had any further Q<!sasA!^w 
to seek sui^eots of conversatinn ; Mrs. ^sn^^a^^ ^&f^ ^ 
whale of tbia irouhlemxm^ businesa npoa \ieTft^9 ^sul^oa-^ 

D 4| 
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period that >he luncheon lasted was so completely engaged in 
eating and talking, that she had not time for a single sigh. 

. The two gentlemen and the little girl were very nearly as 
busily employed as herself; but Miss Cartwright sat silently 
apart, and a feeling as nearly allied perhaps to curiosity as 
politeness, induced Helen to change her place and seat herself 
near her. 

"Will you not take some refreshment. Miss Cartwright ? 
.... Let me get you some grapes." 

" I thank you — none." 

" Not even a little soda-^water and wine ? The morning 
seems unusually warm." 

'' Nothing, I thank you," 

" Are you a great walker ?" 

"Yes." 

" This is a charming country for it — such a beautiful 
variety of lanes and fields." 

" I seldom vary my walk." 

" Indeed ! And what is the favourite spot you have 
chosen ?" 

^' The ugliest and most gloomy I could find, that I might 
be sure of never meeting any one." 

Helen was silenced — she had not courage for another 
word, and in order to cover her retreat, moved towards the 
table, and bestowed her attention on the little girl, who, 
totally forgotten by her mamma, was quaffing long draughts 
'of wine from a tumbler which Mr. Jacob had been preparing 
for himself, but which he had willingly yielded to her, and 
now seemed waiting for the inevitable effect of such excess 
witli a sort of sly and covert glee that made Helen very angry. 

" Your little girl will make herself ill, I am afraid, 
Mrs. Simpson, by the quantity of wine she is taking : I am 
afraid there is no water with it." 

The lady, who was talking very earnestly in an under tone 
to Mr. Cartwright, started at this appeal, and with a glance 
of more anger than the age of the child could justify, drew 
her back from the taUe and made her staiid at some distance 
from it. 

" I really think that it is Mr. Jacob Cartwright who 
ahovHA be punished," said Helen : " for he knew a great deal 
more about the matter than the little ^l hei«el£J' 
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^* Oh no ! . . . . naughty little thmg !" — sjdd the mamma. 

" I am Tery sorry if 1 have been the occasion of the little 
girl* 8 doing what was wrongs*' said Mr. Jacob slowly and in 
a very genUe tone. '^ I did not think she would have taken 
so much ; and she looked very tired and warm." 

Mrs. Simpson made some civil answer^ and turned to renew 
her conversation with the Vicar ; but he was gone. She 
positively started^ and looked about her with great interest to 
discover what had become of him. The windows of the 
room opened upon the lawn, and though she had not seen his 
exit^ she very naturally guessed that it must have been made 
in that direction. After rising from the table^ and making 
one or two unmeaning movements jtbout the room^ taking up 
a book and laying it down again without looking at its tide^ 
examining a vase on the chimney-piece and a rose on the 
flower-stand^ she gradually drew towards the open window, 
and after pausing for half a minute, walked through it upou 
the grass. 

The little girl trotted after her ; Mr. Jacob followed, pro- 
bably hoping to see her stagger about a little; and Helen, 
though sadly vexed at this new device to prolong the tedious 
visit, could do no less than walk after them. 

The conservatory, drawing-room, and library, formed this 
side of the house, the whole range of windows opening uniformly 
upon the lawn. As Helen stepped out, she perceived that 
the party who had preceded her were entering by the window 
of the library, and she quickly followed them, thinking it 
probable that Fanny might be startled and vexed at this 
unexpected interruption, when, as was very likely, she might 
be in the very act of invoking the " sacred nine." 

Upon entering the room, however, she found her sister, to 
her great surprise, conversing earnestly with Mr. Cartwright, 
and appearing to be hardly yet conscious of the presence of 
the others. 

Mrs. Simpson gave a little, almost imperceptible loss of 
the head, at discovering how the gentleman was engaged. 

'^ We could not think whither you had vanished, Mr. Cart- 
wright," said she, in her sweetest voice ; " but you really were 
very lucky to ramble in this direction. Miss Fanny ou^ht 
to have her picture taken in this fine room, "wVOcl ^\Nfex\»^Ji^ 
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While fihe* said 'this^ Mr. Oartwright oontinued in a whisper 
to finish what he was addressing to Fannj ; and having done 
ao^ he turned to the party which iiad followed him^ saying, 
^ The bright yerdure of your beautiful lawn^ iiliss Mowbray, 
tempted me out ; but I :hope our intrusion has not disturbed 
your sister ? " 

Fanny answered eagedy that she was very glad to -see him. 
At that inoment fielen chanced to torn her eyes towards the 
window by which they entered ; when she perceived that 
Miss Cartwright had followed them. She was^ however^ 
more than half con^aled by a large orange tree which «tood 
in a high square box beside the window ; but >her head was 
bent forward to lode into the loom^ and a sneer of such 'very 
singular expression rested on her lip and in h» eye as she 
looked at her father and Fanny, who were still standing dose 
together, that Helen remained perfectly still, staring at her. 
In another moment Miss Cartwright changed the direction of 
her eyes, and encountered those of Helen fixed upon her with 
a look of unconcealed astonishment ; but =her own did not 
sink before them, and ahe turned away with a smile quite as 
strange and unintdligible as the look she had bestowed on 
Fanny. 

At length this tedious visit was brought to its conclusion ; 
the bonnet of the tipsy and now very pale little girl was 
replaced, a number of civil speeches spoken, and the whole 
party walked off together across the hwn to a gate which 
was to take them by a short o^t through the Park. 

*' I quite envy Mrs. Simpson her walk home ! " said Fanny. 
'' I see she has taken Mr. Cavtwright's arm : I really do 
think he is the very handsomest and most agreeable man I 
ever saV in my life ! ** 



CHAPTER VU. 



THE FIRST IMPUBSSIONS KADE BY MR. OARTWRIORT. LETTER 

FROM LAD¥ HARRINGTON. 

The three girls rallied roond Mrs. MoWbray assopb as the 
guests had departed, all kindly anxious to see fapw she bore 
iAjs Brst step back into a world so wholly chang^ t«t Vskac% 
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She looked pale, and there <was an air of languor and 
weariness about ber : neTertheksSy fto the great surprise of 
Helen, she expressed herself much pleased by the visit : 

" Mr. Citttwrigbt," said she, *' appears to me to be one of 
the most amiiable mion I ever saw ; every tone of his voice 
speaks kindness, and indeed, if he did not speak at all, one 
look of his has move feeling and pity in it than other people 
could express by a vcihiHie of words/' 

'^ Do you really 'tbiidc so, mamma? '^ said Helen eagerly 
but suddenly 6t<^ped beraelf, aware that in truth she had no 
grounds whatever for the strong feeling of dislike towards 
him of which she was conscious. She remembered, too, that 
her father had expiesaed himself greatly pleased by the 
urbaiiity of his manners, and that the last act of die benign 
influence he was .wont to exercise on those around him had 
been to conquer the ]N-ejudice against him, to which the 
exclusion of the Wallace family had unjustly given rise. 
Helen remembered all this in a mcMnent ; the colour mounted 
to her cheeks, and fihe was silent. 

Kosalind, too^ was silent, at least from words; but her 
eyes could speak as many vokunes at a glance as Mr. Cart- 
wright's, and she fixed them for an instant on fielsfn with a 
look that told her plainly her prejudices against their new 
neighbour, however unreasonable, were fully shared by her. 

Meanwhile Fanny had thrown her arms round her mother s 
neck in a sort of rapture at hearii^ her own opinions con- 
firmed by such authority. '^ Oh, how true that is, dearest 
mamma ! " she exclaimed ; " how exactly I feel the same 
when he speaks to tme! . •:,. . Budh^odness^snah. gentleness, 
ao much superiority, yet so much ^humility! Poor dear 
Mr. Wallace was an exjoellent good man, certainly, hat no 
more to be compared to Mr. Cartwright -than I to tHercules !* 

*' How many times have you aeeii Mr. Cartwright, Fanny?" 
said Rosalind. 

*' I have heard him rpieach three times,*' she replied, 
'^ and they were all the most beautiful sermons in the world ; 
and I haveasen and-^oken^to him four times more." 

'' Poor Mx^ WiOlaae !" .said Bosalind. '* It was he who 
dndalened fPM, iFaxmy ; andtfromthat ab&e to'the iiooc «£\fi& 
death, ycu. seLdom pMwd .nany daya tae&idux> \ \^^^> 
without seeiDg and recdriDg afifectionate ^0Td« asEkdLVanii^VMte 
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from him : and yet four times speaking to this gentle gentle- 
man has driven the memory of rfie poor old man from your 
heart ! " 

'* No, it has not, Rosalind/* replied Fanny, deeply hlushing : 
' 1 am sure I did not say that, did , 
my loving and remembering Mr. Wallace dl the days of my 
life need not make me dislike everybody else, I suppose ? " 

'* It would be a great misfortune to you if it did, Fanny," 
said Mrs. Mowbray. ^^ I am delighted to see, both in you 
and many others, that the violent and most unjustifiable 
prejudice which was conceived against Mr. Cartwright before 
he was seen and known, is giving way before his amiable and 
excellent qualities : I have no doubt that he will soon be quite 
as popular in the parish as Mr. Wallace was." 

" And Miss Cartwright, mamma ? " said Helen ; " do you 
think we shall love her as well as we did Emma Wallace ? " 

'^ I know nothing whatever of Miss Cartwright as yet, 
Helen ; she appears very shy, but we must try to give her 
courage, my dear girls. I hope we shall be on terms of as 
great intimacy with our new Clergyman as with our former 
one : it was a sort of association that your dear father par- 
ticularly approved, and that alone is a sufficient reason for our 
wishing to cultivate it.*' 

This allusion was too solemn to admit any light conversa- 
tion to follow it. Mrs. Mowbray strolled with Fanny into the 
conservatory, and Rosalind persuaded Helen that they should 
find the shrubberies infinitely cooler and more agreeable than 
the house. 

But even under the tiiickest cover that tiie grounds could 
offer, Helen could not be empted fully to open her heart upon 
the subject of Mr. Cartwright, an indulgence which Rosalind 
certainly expected to obtain when she proposed the walk ; but 
the name of her father had acted like a spell on Helen, and all 
that she could be brought positively to advance on the subject 
of the Cartwright family was, that she did not think Miss 
Cartwright was shy. 

Witiiin the next fortnight nearly every one who claimed 
a visiting acquaintance with the Mowbray family, both in the 
village and the neighbourhood round it, had called at the Park. 

"AU the calling is oyer now^" said Helen^ '^and I am 
very gJad of it/' 
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'* Every body has been very kind and attentive," replied her 
mother^ " and next week we must begin to return their calls. 
I hope nobody will be offended, for some of them must be 
left for many day^ ; the wea theris very hot, and the horses 
must not be overworked." 

*' I wonder why that charming little person that I fell in 
love with — the widow, I mean, that lives in the Cottage at 
Wrexhill," said Rosalind, — '^I wonder she has not been to 
see you ! She appeared to like you all very much." 

" I have thought of that two or three times," replied Helen. 
" I think, if they had any of them been ill, we should have 
heard it ; and yet otherwise I cannot account for such in- 
attention.'* 

"It is merely accidental, I am sure," said Mrs. Mowbray. 
" But there is one omission, Helen, that cuts me to the 
heart i " Tears burst from her eyes as she spoke. 

Poor Helen knew not how to answer : she was well aware 
that the omission her mother alluded to was that of Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Harrington ; and she knew too the cause of 
it. Lady Harrington, who, with one of the best hearts in 
the world, was sometimes rather blunt in her manner of 
showing it, had sent over a groom with a letter to Helen, her 
god-daughter and especial favourite, very fuUy explaining the 
cause of their not calling, but in a manner Uiat could in no 
degree enable her to remove her mother's uneasiness respect- 
ing it. This letter, which by her ladyship's especial orders 
was delivered privately into the hands of Helen, ran thus : 

^* My darling Child ! 
*' Can't you think what a way I must be in at being 
prevented coming to see you? Sir Gilbert excels himself 
this time for obstinacy and wilfulness. Every breakfast, 
every dinner, and every tea since it happened, William and I 
do nothing but beg and entreat that I may be permitted to' go 
over and see your poor mother ! Good gracious f as I tell 
him, it is not her fault — though God knows 1 do think just 
as much as he does, that no man ever did make such a tom- 
fool of a will as your father. Such a man as Charles ! as 
Sir Gilbert says.' 'Twas made at the full of the moon, 
my dear, and that's the long and the short o£ it •, W ^^^ \\vsX 
mad, HeJeii, and nothing else. But is tbat axq t^^^xv ^^^ 
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your poor d&ar modier should be neglected and fbrsaken 
diiS'Wftf ! God bless her dear soiil ! she's more like a bafby 
than any thing I ever saw, about money ; and as to her being 
an heiress, why I don't believe, upon my honon]*, that she 
has ever recollected it from the day sh6 married to tlie time 
that your unlucky, poor dear distracted madman of a father 
threw all her money back at her in liiis wild' way. He had 
much better have pelted her with rotten eggs, Helen ! Such 
a friend as Sir Gilbert, so warm-hearted, so steady, and so 
true, is not to be found every day — old tiger as he is. But 
what on eartii am I to do about it? I shall certainly go 
mad too> if I can't get at you; and' yet, I give you my word, 
I no more dare order the coachman to drive me to Mowbray 
Park than to the devil. You never saw such a tyrannical 
brute of a husband as Sir Gilbert is making himself about it 1 
And poor William, too — he really speaks to him as if he 
were a little beggar- boy in the streets, instead of a colonel 
of dragoons. WiUiam said last night something very like, 
' I shall ride over to Wrexliill to-morrow, and perhaps I shall 
see the family at Mow . . . . ' I wish you had seen him — 
I only wish you had seen Sir Gilbert, Helen, for half a 
moment! — you would never have forgotten it, my dear, 
and it might have given you a hint as to choosing a husband. 
Never marry a man with great, vride, open, light-coloured 
eyes, and enormous black eyebrows^ for fear he should 
swallow you alive some day before you know where you are. 
' See them ! ' roared Sir Gilbert ' If you do, by G — d, sir, 
I'll leave every sou I have in the world to some cursed old 
woman myself; but it shan't be to you, madam,' turning 
short round as if he would bite me : — ' laugh if you will, but 
go to Mowbray if you dare I ' 

'^ * But are we never to see any of the family again, sir ? ' 
said the colonel very meekly. ' I never told you so. Colonel 
Booby,' was the reply. ' You may see that glorious fellow 
Charles as often as you will, and the more you see of him the 
better ; and I'll manage if I can, as soon as he has taken this 
degree that his heart's set upon, to get a commission for him 
in your regiment ; so you need not palaver about my wanting 
to part you from him. And as for you, my lady, I give you 
full leave to kidnap the poor destitute, penniless girls if you 
oaa/ bat M" I ever catch you doing ttny tbiti'g tltat can be 
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constmed into respect ot civility to that sly, aitftil husi^ 
who cajoled my poor Mend Mowbray to make that cursed 
wm^ may I . • . • You shall see^ old Ikdy^ what wiH come 

ofitr 

*^ Now what on en-th can I do^ dear darling } I belieye 
your mother's as innocent of cajoling as I am^ and that's say- 
ing something ; and as for your being destitute^ sweethearts, 
yott'll bave ftfty diousand pounds apiece if youVe a farthing. 
I know all about the property, laid so does Sir Gilbert too ; 
only the old tiger pretends to believe, just to feed his rage, 
that your mother wMI marry her footman, and bequeath her 
money to all tftie little foodxyys and girls that may ensue : for 
one principal cause of his vengeance against your poor mother 
is, that she is stiU young enough to bave cbildten. Was 
Acre ever such a man! — But here bave I, according to 
custom, scribbled my paper as full as it will bold, and yet have 
got a hundred thousand more things to say; but it would all' come 
to this, if I were to scrawl over a ream. I am miserable 
because I can't come to see your mother and you, and yet 
I can't help myself any more than if I were shut up in Bride- 
well : for I never did do any thing that my abominable old 
husband desired me not to do, and I don t think I could do it 
even to please you, my pretty Hden ; only don't iBancy I 
have forgotten you : but -for God's sake don't vnrite to me ! I 
am quite sure I should get my ears hosted; 
*' Believe me, darling child, 

" Your loving friend and godmother, 
*' Jan& Matilda Habrington." 

" P S. I am quite sure that the C(^bnel' would send pretty 
messages if he knew what I was about : but I will not make 
him a party in my sin. I was just going td tell him this 
mcming; but my conscience smote me, and I turned very 
sublimely away, muttering, in the words of Mticbetb — * Be 
innocent of this> my dearest chuck !'" * 

Thw cMrse but well-meaning letter gave inexpressible pain 
to Hden. S%e dared nob show it to her mother, who, she 
felt quite sore^ would consider ll&e unjust suspicions of Sir 
Gilbert as the most cruel insult : not could ^Ylc, ^^Xet lu^^ 
HanfaijrtoiiV ftMUUfm^ attempt U m^vvec lit, ^^>\^ ^ 
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greatly wished to do it^ in the hope that she might be able to 
place her mother's conduct and feelings in a proper light. 
But she well knew that, with all her friend's rhodomontade; 
she was most devotedly attached to her excellent though hot- 
headed husband, and that she coul4 not disoblige her more 
than by betraying a secret which, under the present circum- 
stances, would certainly make him very angry. 

But the sight of her mother's tears, and her utter inability 
to say any thing that might console her very just sorrow, 
inspired Helen with a bold device. To Rosalind only had 
she shown Lady Harrington's letter, and to Rosalind only did 
she communicate her project of boldly writing to the enraged 
baronet himself. 

'' Do so, Helen," said Rosalind promptly : '' it is the only 
measure to pursue — ^unless indeed you and I were to set off 
and surprise him by a visit." 

'« But my mother ? . . . ." replied Helen, evidently struck 
by the advantages of this bolder scheme over her own,-— 
'^ what would my mother say to our going ? " 

" If she knew of it, Helen, I suspect it would lose all 
favour in Sir Gilbert's eyes, and yoi\ would have no chance 
whatever of softening his rage towards her. The expedition, 
if undertaken at all, must be a secret one. When he learns it 
is so, I think it will touch his tough heart, Helen, for he 
knows, I fancy, that such escapades are not at all in your line. 
I only hope that he will not find out that I proposed it, as 
that might lessen your merit in his eyes.*' 

" No, no, that would do no harm. My doing it would be 
quite proof enough how near this matter is to my heart." 

'' Well, then, Helen, shall we go ?" 

" Let me sleep upon it, Rosalind. If we do go, it must, I 
think, be quite early in the morning, so as to have no ques- 
tions asked before we set out. It is not a long walk. Shall 
we see if he will give us some breakfast ? " 

" A most diplomatic project ! " replied Rosalind ; ^^ for 
it will enlist his hospitality on our side, and ten to one 
but the rough coating of his heart will thaw and resolve 
itself into a dew, as Fanny would say, by the mere act of 
administering coffee and hot c^kes to us ; and then the field 
is won." 

^^I think we will try/* said Helen, smiling with a soit of 
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inward BtrengtheniDg^ from the conviction that such would 
Tcry probaUy be the result. 

A few more words settled the exact time and manner of the 
expedition^ and the friends parted to dress for dinner. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MBS. RICHABDS. AND HBR DAUGHTERS. THE TEA-PARTY. 

On the evening of that day, the three girls for the first time 
induced Mrs. Mowbray to go beyond the limits of the fiower- 
garden^ and walk under the avenue of beautiful elms in the 
Park. The simple and unostentatious tone of her character 
had influenced all her babite, and Mrs. Mowbray was a better 
and more constant walker than ladies generally who have two 
or three carriages ready to attend them. She appeared to 
enjoy the exercise from which for several weeks she had been 
debarred ; and when the end of the avenue was reached^ 'and 
Fanny almost mechanically opened the wide gate at the bottom 
of it^ her mother passed through it without making any obser- 
vation, and in truth forgetting at that moment all that had 
happened since she had last done so. The gate opened upon 
a road, which, according to long-established custom, they 
crossed nearly at right angles, and then mounted and descended 
half a dozen steps, which conducted them into a wide and 
beautiful meadow, now fragrant with the new-made hay that 
several wagons were conveying to augment a lofty rick in a 
distant comer of it. 

It was not till Mrs. Mowbray perceived another party seated 
round the base of a haycock which an empty waggon had 
nearly reached, that she remembered all the circumstances 
which made every casual meeting a matter of importance 
and agitation to her. The group which seemed a very 
merry one, retained their places, till two stout haymakers 
saucily but playfully presented their pitch.forks as if to dis- 
lodge them. They then started to their feet to the number 
of five ; SLud the Park family recognized Mrs. Bkli«x^%> V«t 
three daughters^ and Myor Palrymple. 
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'< I hture Bot seen tlran yot^ Helea ! '* said Mrsi« Mowbrajf 
with nervous trepidation : — " how very wrong I have been 
to come 80 far !" 

" Why 80, mf denftst motlier ?'* replied Helen, '^ I am 
sure it is less painful to meet thus^ than at those dreadful 
visits in the drawing-room/' 

«' But they have not called, Hekn » . • . certainly, we 
liad better go back." 

« Dear mamma, it is not possible," said Fanny, stepping 
forward to meet a favourite companion in the youngest 
Miss Richards : ^' you see Rosalind has got to them already." 

It was indeed too late to retreat; nor did the wish to 
do so last long. 'Mt». RichaiNk ^-essed tike haind of Rosa- 
lind, who had taken hers, bttt> Oirowing it off at the same 
moment, hastened forward to greet the widowed fri^^l she 
had wanted coun^ to sedt. Het oelonr was heightened, 
peiiiaps, fi-om jfeeling it pos^Ue that the cause oThei* absence 
had been mistaken ; but large teafft tl-etiobied in her dark eyes, 
and when she silently took the band o(- Mrs^ Mowbray and 
preyed it to her lips, every doubt upon ^e sulrject was 
removed. 

Major Dah-ymple and the tliree gifls IbBowed ; and the 
first moment of meeting orer^ the two parties seemed mu- 
tually and equaHy pleased to join. Mrsk Richards was the 
only person in ^e neighbourhood to whom Rosalind, during 
faer six months' residence in it^ had a^ all attached herself: 
there was sometMng about her that had fascinated the young 
heiress's fancy, and the drcumstance of her being the only 
good second in a duet to be found within ^be circle of the 
Mowbray Park visitinga had completed the charm. 

With the two eldest Misses Richards, Helen was on that 
sort of intimate fSeNytiiig which a very sweet-tempered) unpre. 
tending girl of nineteen, who knows she is of some conse- 
quence from her stadon> and is^ terribly afraid of being sup. 
posed to be proud, is suie to be with young ladies of nearly 
her own age, blessed with most exuberant animal spirits, and 
desirous of making themselves as agreeable to her as possible. 

Louisa and Chailotte Richards weve fine, tall, showy young 
women, with some af^iratioHS after the reputeition of talent ; 
but they were neither of them at all like th^ mother, who 
fras at least six inches shorter than dither of tftem, and 
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a^pirod to nothing' m ihe woild but to ntk9 her liaxe 
children happ]^* 

Little Mary, as het anteni still petiuBtfed €o cill her^ ap- 
proached much nearer to the i^taiiire^ person,^ uid chartieter 
of Mrs. Richards : she was not quite so miffnanne in* mtiB, 
but she 

«* Had her features, wore her eye,. 
" Fbriiapc some feeling of Ket heart,** 

and was, spite o£ aH the strug^es whidi hei* mother conkL 
make to prevent it, the darling of her eyes and- the hope of 
her heart. Moreover, little Mary was,, as we hay^ be£nre 
hinted, the especial firieUd of Fanny Mowbray. 

The delights of a balmy evening in the fiowery mondi of 
June — the superadded delights of a hay-field^ ai»d above all, 
the supreme delist of unespectedly meeting a paarty of 
friends, were aSl euthusiastiQBlly descanted upcm by the two 
tall Misses Richards* They hsd each taken one of Helen's 
slight arms, and borne her along over the stubble grass with 
a degree of vehemence which hardly left her breath to sfpeak. 

^' I do not think mamma is going any fatther, *' she con- 
tinued to utter, while Miss Louisa stopped to tie a shoe, 
string. 

" Oh, but you must !" screamed lifiss Chaclotte, attempt- 
ing to drag her onward singly. 

*^ Stop, Charlotte ! . . • . stop ! ** cried the eldest sister, 
snapping off the shoe-string in her haste — *^ you shall not 
carry her away from me. What a shame ! Isn't it a shame,. 
when it is such an age since we met P'^ 

There is nothing agaiast which it is so difficult to rally, as 
the exaggerated e:tpre8»on of feelings in whidi we do not 
shaxe. The ^uiet Helen could not hob herself into answer- 
ing vehemence of joy> and having smiled, and smiled till she 
was weary, she fairly slipped from her companions, aiid has- 
tened back with aJl the i^ced she could make to the tranquil 
party that surrounded het mother. 

The lively young ladies galloped after her, declaring all the 
way that she was the citielfcst creature in the world. 

Mrs. Mowbray now said that she hoped they would all 
accompany hex home to tea ; -^ a proposal that met no dis- 
senting voice ; but it was some time before tVvt yiWia ^-^ec^ 
could be coUeeted., £ot Fanny Mowbiay aiv^. YwiXa'^^^ ^«« 
u 2 
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nowhere to be seen. Major DalrympH however, who was 
taller even than the Misses Bichards^ by means of standing 
npon the hist left haycock, at length discovered them sitting 
lovingly side by side under the shelter of a huge lime-tree that 
filled one comer of the field. He was dismissed to bring 
them up to the main body^ and executed his commission with 
great gallantry and good-nature, but not without feeling that 
the two very pretty girls he thus led away captive would 
much rather have been without him ; for as he approached 
their lair, he perceived not only that, they were in very 
earnest conversation, but that various scraps of written paper 
lay in the lap of each^ which at his approach were hastily 
exchanged, and conveyed to reticules, pockets, or bosoms, 
beyond the reach of his eye. 

They nevertheless smilingly submitted themselves to his 
guidance, and in order to prove that he was not very trouble- 
some, Fanny so* far returned to their previous conversation as 
to say, 

«« We must ask your judgment. Major Dalrymple, upon 
a point on which we were disputing just before you joined 
us : which do you prefer in the pulpit — and out of it — 
Mr. Wallace, or Mr. Cartwright?" 

'< You were disputing the point, were you ? " he replied. 
" Then I am afraid. Miss Fanny, I must give it against you ; 
for I believe I know Mary's opinion already, and I perfectly 
agree with her.** 

^* Then I shall say to you, as I say to her," replied Fanny, 
eagerly '' that you are altogether blinded, benighted, deluded, 
and wrapt up in prejudice ! I have great faith both in her 
sincerity and yours, major ; and yet I declare to you, that 
it does seem to me so impossible for any one to doubt the 
superiority of Mr. Cartwright in every way, that I can hardly 
persuade myself you are in earnest." 

" What do you mean by every way. Miss Fanny ? — you 
cannot surely believe him to be a better man than our dear 
old vicar ? " said the major. 

<' We can none of us, I think, have any right to make 
comparisons of their respective goodness — at least not as 
yet," replied Fanny. " When I said every way, I meant in 
the church and in society." 

"^On the latter point I suppose I ought to leave the 
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question to be decided between you^ as in all cases of the 
kind where gentlemen are to be tried^ ladies alone, I believe^ 
are considered competent to form the jury ; — not that Mary 
can have much right to pronounce a verdict either^ for I 
doubt if she has ever been in a room with Mr. Cartwright 
in her life." 

" Yes, I have/* said Mary eagerly, '' and he is perfectly 
deHghtful r 

'' Indeed I — ' I did not know you had seen him/' 

'' Yes — we met him at Smith V 

" Oh ! you saw him in a shop^ did you ? — and even that 
was sufficient to prove him delightful ?" 

'^ Quite enough !'* replied Mary^ colouring a little as she 
observed Major Dalrymple smile. 

'* The more you see of him, the more you will be aware of 
his excellence," said Fanny, coming to the aid of her friend, . 
and with an dr of gravity that was intended to check the levity 
of the m^jor. " I have seen him repeatedly at the Park, 
M^jor Dalrymple, and under circumstances that gave sufficient 
opportunity to show the excellence of his heart, as well as the 
charm of his friendly, affectionate, and gracefcd manner. '' 

"He has certainly been a very handsome man," said the 
major. 

" IJas been ! " exclaimed both the girls at once. 

*' He is still very well-looking, *' added the gentleman. 

'' Well-looking ! " was again indignantly echoed by the ladies. 

" You do not think the term strong ^nough ? but when . a 
man gets on the wrong side of forty it is, I think, as much 
as he can expect." 

*' I donH care a farthing whjit his age^maybe," cried Mary; 
" do you. Miss Mowbray .J* .... If he were a hundred and 
forty, with that countenance and that manner, I should still 
thii^ him the handsomest and most perfect person I ever saw." 

'' Dear "Mary !" replied Fanny affectionately, '^ how exactly 
we fed alike about him ! I love you dearly for fighting his 
battles so warmly." 

'^ There is surely no fighting in the case," said Major Dal- 
rymple, laughing, — " at least not with me. But have a care, 
young ladies : such perfect conformits^ of ta»^ ^^ ^^^ ^d^ 
jecti does not always, I believe, tend to liXift eoTv^XxjwjKCkSSfe ^1 
^aosle Akodabip. THiata Bad thing it'WO\ild\»'\i ^«ifc\^"^ 

E ? . 
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little hands were some day to set pulling caps between their 
vespective owners !^ 

''There is not the least danger of any aiieh dknnd <sata- 
strophe, I assure yon. Is there Mary ?" 

'' Good heavens, no V* replied little Mary in a voioe of great 
indignation. " What a hateful idea !" 

"One reason why it is so del^htful to love and admire ^ 
Mr. Cartwright," rejoined Fanny, '*is, that one may do it 
and talk of it 'too, without any danga* that rational people^ 
Migor Dalrymple, should mahe « jest of it, and talk the same 
sort of nonsense that ^every hody is soiond^f doing whenever a 
lady is heard to express adnoBation far a gentleman. But we 
may surely love and admire the decgyman of the parish ; 
indeed I think it is a sort of duty for evefry one to do so." 

'^ I assure yon/' refftied the mt^, '^ that I bath loved and 
• admired Mr. WaUaoe exceedingly, and that I shall gladly pay 
the same hixnage to his successor as soq& as I know him to 
deserve it. Bpt 

'* Csuttoui 8ge«nd yooth . : • 

you know ihe song, Mary ?" 

<' I know your meaning, M^or Dali^ymple : you are always 
boasting of your age; but I don't know any one but yourself 
who thinks so very muidi of • • • « '' 

" . . . . My antiquity ^nd my wisdom." 

'^ Justthat • . • • But, good heavens! Fanny Mowbray 
who is that to whc«n your mother is speaking on the lawn ? " 

"It is Mr. Cartwright!" cri^ Fanny wi<h animation; 
" and now. Major Dalrymple, you will have an opportunity of 
judging for yoursel^''^ 

" I fear no^" he replied, taking out his watch ; '< it is now 
eight o'clock, and Mrs* Bichaids sddom walks much after nine." 

The two girls now withdrew their arms, and hastened for- 
ward to the groiip of whidi Mr. Cartwright made (Hie. Fanny 
Mowbray held out her hand to him^ which was taken and 
held very affectionately for two or three minutes. 

" You have been enjoying this balmy air, ** said he to her 

in A voice sweetly modulated to the hour and the theme. '^It 

is heaven's own breath. Miss Fanny, and to such a mind as 

jrouis mtmt utter accents worthy of the source fiom whence it 
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Fanny's besatiful eyes were fixed upenhis faoe^ and almost 
nemed to say^ 

** When you speak, I 'd have you da it ever.'* 

*' 1 do not think he recollects me/' whispered Mary Bicfa- 
ards in her ear : "\ wish yon 'd introduce me." 

Fanny .Mowhfay start^^ hut recovering herself, said^ 
*' Mr. Cartwright, give me leave to introduce my friend Miss 
Mwy Rkhards to you. She is one of your parishioners^ and 
one that you will find capable of appreciating the happiness of 
being so.'' 

Mr.Carftwrig^t extended his pastoral hand to the young 
kdy with « most gracious smile. 

" 91mb you both t" 4Jaid he, joining their hands between 
bodi tf Wfc ** To lead you together in the path in which 
w«.innBt al wish to go^ would be a task that might give a 
teetaate of the heaven we sought !" 

He then tmmed towsfrds Mrs. Mowbray, and with a look 
and tone which showed that though he never alluded to her 
situation, he never forgot it, he inquired how far she had ex- 
tended her Tamble. 

^^ Much farther than I intended when I set out," replied 
Mrs, Mowbray. " But my children, the weather, and the 
hay, altogeth^ beguiled me to the bottom of Farmer Bennet's 
great meadow." 

*^ Quite Fight, quite rigjit," replied Mr. Cartwright, with 
something approaching almost to fervour of approbation : 
" this species of quiet conrage, <tt gentle submission, is just 
what I expected from Mrs. Mowbray. It is the sweetest in- 
cense that you can offer to Heaven; and Heaven will repay it.*' 

Mrs. Mowbray looked iq> at his milA eoimtenance, and «aw 
a moisture in his eye that spoke more tender pity than he 
would permit his lips to utier. It touched her to the heart. 

Mi8.RidMirds, who was something of a florist, was exa- 
mkniig, frith the assistance of Rosa£nd, some new geraniums 
that were placed on circuIaT stands outside -€ie drawing-room, 
filling the spaces between the windows. As this occupation 
had drawn them >from the rest of the party from the time 
Mr. Cartwright approsKHhed to join it,^ey had hot yet re- 
cehoed that ifmtleman's -sahitation, &nd loe iks^ "w^soX xv:^ v^ 

B 4 
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'^ Miss Torrington looks as if she were discoursing of ber 
Idndred. Are these fair blossoms the children of your especial 
care?" 

'* They are the children of the gardener and the greenhouse, 
I believe/' she replied carelessly^ and stepped on to another 
stand. 

** Mis. Richards, I believe ?" said the graceful vicar, taking 
off his hat to ber. 

*' I hope you are well, Mr. Cartwright?" replied the lady, 
following the steps of Rosalind. 

The two eldest Misses Richards were still assiduously be- 
sieging the two ears of Helen ; but as the subjects of which 
they discoursed did not always require the same answers, she 
began to feel considerable fatigue from the exertion necessary 
for carrying on this double conversation, and was therefore 
not Sony to see Mr. Cartwright approach them, which must, 
she thought, produce a diversion in her favour. But she 
found that the parties were still personally strangers to each 
other; for though his bow was general, his address was only 
to herself. 

'^ And have yon, too. Miss Mowbray, been venturing upon 
as long a walk as the rest of the party ?" 

" We have all walked the same distance, Mr. Cartwright ; 
but I believe we none of us consider it to be very far. We 
are all good walkers." 

'< I rejoice to hear it, for it is the way to becohie good 
Christians* Where or how can we meet and meetly examine 
the works of the great Creator so weU as on the carpet he has 
spread, and beneath the azure canopy which his hands have 
reared above us ? — The Misses Richards, I believe ? May 
I beg an introduction. Miss Mowbray ? " 

" Mr. Cartwright, Miss Richards — Miss Charlotte Rich- 
ards," said Helen, without adding another word. 

'' I need hardly ask if you are walkers," said the vicar, as 
he passed a smiling and apparently an approving glance over 
their rather remarkable length of limb. *^ Your friends. Miss 
Mowbray, look like young antelopes ready to bound over the 
fair face of Nature ; and liheir eyes look as if there were in- 
telligence within wherewith to read her aright." 

" Mamma is goinginto tea, I believe," said Helen, moving off. 

The whole manner and demeanour of the two Misses 
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Richards had changed from the moment Mr. Cartwright ap. 
preached. They hecame quite silent and demure; but as 
they followed Helen^ one on each side of him, they coloured 
with pleasure as he addressed a gentle word^ first to one^ then 
to the other ; and when^ after entering the drawing-room, he 
left them for the purpose of making his farewell bow^ or the 
semblance of it, to Mrs. Mowbray, Miss Louisa whispered to 
Miss Charlotte, '^ Little Mary is quite right : he is the most 
delightful man in the world." 

" You are not going to leave us, Mr. Cartwright ?" said 
Mrs. Mowbray kindly. '* We are going to tea this moment." 

" You are very obliging ; but I had no intention of in- 
truding on you thus." 

'' I^ay do not call it an intrusion. We shall be always 
most happy to see you. I only wish your son and daughter 
were with us also.*' 

*^ My daughter, thank you, is a sad invalid ; and Jacob 
generally wanders farther afield in such weather as this* . . • 
Is that gentleman Major Dalrymple ? May I ask you to in- 
troduce me ?'* 

'' I shall have much pleasure in doing so, I am sure. He 
is a very amiable and estimable person.'' 

Mrs. Mowbray crossed the room towards him, followed by 
the vicar. The introduction took place^ and the two gentle- 
men conversed together fojr a few minutes on the ordinary 
topics of Russia, the harvest, the slave-trade, and reform. On 
every subject, except the harvest, which ^Ir. Cartwright de- 
spatched by declaring that it would be peculiarly abundant, 
the reverend gentleman expressed himself with an unusual 
flow of words, in sentences particularly well constructed ; yet 
nevertheless his opinions seemed enveloped in a mist; and 
when Mrs. Richards afterwards asked the migor his opinion 
of the new vicar, he replied that he thought his manners very 
gentlemanlike and agreeable^ but that he did not perfectly 
remember what opinions he had expressed on any subject. 

At first the company seemed inclined to disperse them- 
selves in knots about the room ; but by degrees Mr. Cart- 
wright very skilfully contrived, on one pretence or another, to 
collect them all round a table that was covered with the usual 
incitements to talk, and the conversation became general. At 
kaat Mr. Cmtwright was very generally listened to ; the m«g<V 
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did not speak at all ; and the ladies did little more than agiee 
irith and applaud from time to tkne ifae piacid, even^ dulcet 
flow of wards whidi fell like a gentle nivlet from the lips of 
their new vicar. This description, indeed^ would not ^pplj 
quite generally to afl ^ kdies; hut the majority in his 
favour was Are to three/ and with «hi<3 advanta^, ^ that 
whereas his admirers were loud and eloquent in their expres- 
sions of approval, Ae minority contented themselves by jwe- 
serving silence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AI7D ROSALIND CALL UPON SIB GILBERT 
HARRINGTON. 

Helen Mowbbay. knew that the choleric friend whose 
gentler feelings she wished to propitiate was an early riser him- 
self, and was never better disposed to be well j^eased with 
others than when they showed themselves capable of following 
Ills example. She was therefore anxious to arrive at his 
house in time to have the conversation she sought, yet 
^ dreaded, before nine o'clock^ the usual family breaklast-hour : 
though in the shooting, season Sir Gilbert generally contrived 
to coax my lady and her housekeeper to have hot rdls smoking 
oh the table by eight. But^ luckily for the young ladies' 
morning repose, it was not shooting -season ; and they calcu- 
lated that if they started about half past seven they should 
have time for their walk^ and a reasonably long conversation 
afterwards^ before the breakftiet, to which they looked as the 
pacific conclusion of the negotiation, should be ready. 

At half past seven, accordingly^ ^ fair friends met at the 
door of Rosalind's dressing.room, and set off, fearless^ though 
unattended, through the shrubberies^ ^e park^ the flowery lanes, 
and finally^ across one or two hay-flelds, which separated 
the two i^ansions. 

NoUiing can be better calculated to raise the animal spirits 
than an early walk in the gay month of June; and on those 
not accustomed to the elasticity, the freshness^ the exhila- 
rating clearness of the morning air^ the effisct is Uhe ^nehant- 
ment AH the sad thoughts which had of late fo cooitaiitly 
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1»rooded round Helen's heart seemed to withdraw their painful 
pTessore^ and she again felt consdoue of the luxury of life^ 
with jouth^ healA^ and innocence^ a'clear sky^ hnght Terdoie, 
flowery hanks^ and shady hedge-rows^ to adorn it. 

Rosalind, hy anirresistiUe impulse-of gaiety^ joined her voice 
to those of the blackbirds that carolled near her^ till die was 
stopped by Helens exclaiming^ ^* Rosalind, I feel- courage for 
anything this morning f*' 

''* Yes," answered her oompanien, ^ let Sir 'Gilbert appear 
in any shape but that ef the Vioar of Wrexh^, and I sfaoaid 
great him with a degree of confidence and Idn^ss that I am 
positive would be irresistible." 

They were now witMn a short distance of the baronet's 
grounds, and another step brought their courage toKhe proof; 
for on mounting a stepping-stile which had ^Dnginelly been 
placed for (he especial accommodation of the Mowbray ladies^ 
they perceived the redoubtable Sir Gilbert at the distance of 
fifty paces, in the act of femoving an offeiMliDg dock-root 
with his spud. 

He raised his eyes, and recognising Ins young visitors, 
stepped eagerly- forward to meet ^m. To Rosalind, howev^, 
thou^ usually a great favourite, he now paid not the slightest 
attention ; but taking Helen in his arms, kissing her on botib 
cheeks and on the foreheads and then looking her in the face 
very much asif he weve going to'Weq» over her, he exclaimed, 

** My poor, poor child! . . . Why-did not you bring poor 
Fanny too ? ... . You are n^t to come away, quite right, 
my dear child : it's ditsadful to live in dependence upon any 
one's caprice for one's daily-bread ! Yonrhome shall beherey 
Helen, and Fanny's too, as long as you like. Ome, my de»F, 
take my arm : my lady wiU dance, you may d^eod upon it, 
n^ien she sees you, fear we ^have had dreati^il woi^k about keep* 
ing her from Mowl»-ay ! I 'd just as soon keep« wild cat in 
order as your godmother, Helen, when sh^ takes a ftincy : 
but you know, my dear, her^oing>to Mowbray was ar thing not 
tcrbe thought of, You are a good girl to come — it shows that 
jron see the matter rightly. I »widi Fantiy were hereto© f* ^ 

All thtt'was said widi gveat M^pidity, and without ipausing 
iot any answer. -Meaiwriiile he had drai^n IMen's arm 
Wllhin his, and was leading her <towavds the house. 

iUNMliBd folowed tiiam ^efly far a few sVB^i «4L^«taik^ 
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^iljliic «M»^i«a dMPelo by the feding of courage her walk had 
ilM(md» or firam some latent oonseioinnes? of the baronet's 
ywtiyily to httself, she boldly mapped up and took his arm 
oia the other side. 

** Bless my soul. Miss Torrington ! .... by the honour 
of a knight, I. never saw you ; nor do I think I should have 
seen a regiment of young ladies, though they had been all as 
handsome as yourself, if they had happened to come with my 
poor dear Helen. It was very good of you to walk over with 
her, poor h'ttle thing ! . • . . Your fortune is quite safe and 
independent, my dear, isn't it? Nobody's doing a foolish thing 
can involve you in any way, can it ?" 

<' Not unless the foolish thing happened to be done by 
' myself. Sir Gilbert" 

*^ That's a great blessing, my dear, — a very great bless- 
ing .... And you'll be kind to our two poor girls, won't 
you, my dear?" 

*« I have more need that they should be kind to me — and 
so they are, — and we are all very kind to one another; and 
if you will be but very kind too, and come and see us all as 
you used to do, we shall be very happy again in time." 

" StuflT and nonsense, child ! . . . You may come here, I 
tell you, and see me as much as you like, under my own roof, 
•—because I know who that belongs to, and all about it ; but 
I promise you that you will never kee me going to houses that 
don't belong to their right owner, — it would not suit me in 
the least — quite out of my way; I should be making some 
confounded blunder, and talking to poor Charles about his 
estate and his property : — poor fellow ! and he not worth 
sixpence in the world." 

During all this time Helen had not spoken a word. They 
had now nearly reached the house; and drawing her arm away, 
she held out her hand to Sir Gilbert, and said in a very hum- 
ble and beseeching tone, 

*' Sir Gilbert ! . . . . may I speak to you alone for a few 
minutes?" 

'^ Speak to me, child ? — what about ? Is it about a sweet- 
heart ? Is it about wanting pocket-money, my poor child ? — 
I'm executor to your father's will, you know, Helen ; and if 
you were starving in a ditch, and Fanny in another, tfid poor 
Charles b^^ging his bread on the high road, I have not the 
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power of giving either of ye a shilling of his property, though 
he has left above fourteen thousand a year !" 

Sir Gilbert was now lashing himself into a rage that it was 
evident would render the object of Helen's visit abortive if she 
attempted to bring it forward now. She exchanged a glance 
with Rosalind^ who shook her head^ and the next moment con. 
trived to whisper in her ear, *' Wait till after breakfast." 

Sir Gilbert was now striding up the steps to the hall-door : 
the two girls silently followed him, and were probably neither 
of them sorry to see Colonel Harrington coming forward to 
meet them. 

This young man had for the two or three last years seen 
but little of the Mowbray family, having been abroad during 
nearly the whole of that time ; but he returned with some- 
thing very like a tender recollection of Helen's having been 
the prettiest little nymph at fifteen that he had ever beheld, 
and her appearance at this moment was not calculated to make 
him think she had lost her delicate beauty during his absence. 
Her slight tall figure was shown to great advantage by her 
mourning dress; and the fair and abundant curls that crowded 
round her face, now a little flushed by exercise and agitation, 
made her altogether as pretty a creature in her peculiar style 
as a young soldier would wish to look upon. 

The coal-black hair and sparkling dark eyes of Rosalind, 
her ruby lips and pearl-like teeth, her exquisite little figure, 
and the general air of piquant vivacity which made her per- 
fectly radiant when animated, rendered her in most eyes the 
more attractive of the two ; but Colonel Harrington did not 
think so ; and giving her one glance of curiosity, — for he had 
never seen her before,-^he decided, that neither she, nor anv 
other woman he had ever beheld, could compare in loveliness 
with his former friend and favourite. 

His greeting to Helen was just what might be expected from 
a man who had known her with great intimacy when she was 
some half-dozen inches shorter, and who fdt Ae strongest 
possible desire to renew the acquaintance with as little delay 
as possible. 

'* Helen Mowbray ! " he exclaimed, springing forward and 
seizing her hand, " how delighted I am to see you ! How is 
dear little Fanny ? — how is Charles ? I trust you have none 
of you forgotten me ?" 
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Helen UiiAhcd* de^ly at title UBex|WQted ordotir of this ad- 
dress from a very ta]]^baiidiKH»e^ fashkttai^lookmg pcrsoii^ 
whose face she certainty woiild nofe ha^ recognised had she 
^met' him« acddfenlally : htvb ai htapfj smile accompanied the 
*Dludi, and he had no reaafln- to teg^ the politic freedom of 
his first salutation, ^Hiiiflk Had ihut endbtled him to pasa oVer 
an infinity of gnadatictfis ta^^ards the intimacy Ife coveted^ at 
one siagpk att|> placti^ Mm at enCe on die footing of a fkmi- 
liar friend; It was indeed nearly knpossible tiiat Helen could 
be offended hy the freedom; for not only was it sanctioned 
by the long-established union of their two families, but at this 
moment she could not but be pleased at finding another dear 
old fbiend iki the garrison^ who would be sure to add Ms in- 
fluence to that of her godmother^ thait what she so greatly 
willed to obtain should not be ve^ed^ 

Befbre they reached the hraakfast^oioora^ ther^fiure, the most 
perfect underatBoiding was established between tfaemv Her 
friend Miss Totrington waa gaily introduced, for her heart felt 
g^ddened by this important ad^en to her su^^orters in the 
cause she had underindoen ; asad ^e was dii^sed to beHere diat 
Roland's pxopesid to mahe this alarming visit would turn 
cut to haye been ate of the most fortunate ^nga ^t ever 
happened. 

Within Ihe breakfast^room^. and approachable hf no other 
access, was a smaE room> known throughout die%nansion, and 
indeed throughout the neig^bouzhood also, as ^^ My Lady's 
Closeti" This sacred retreat was an dbihuig room> about eigh- 
teen £eet hy ei^t ;. a largpe and lofty wisidow occupied nearly 
one end of it^aeroso which was pkoed a deai'wdresser or table c^ 
three feet wide, fiUing the entire spade betweeU tho waUs. The 
whole room was lined with shdV^ and drawers, the former of 
which were for the most part sfaeltteod l^ Ifeary crimson' da- 
mask curtains. A few nnall tables stood scattered here and 
there ; and the sole accommodation- £ofr sitting consisted of one 
hi^ stool, such as laundresses vsa when ironing. 

To the door of this apsftment Sir Gilbert approached, 
and there reverently stopped ; for by the law of the land, 
even he> thon^ a pretty extensively privileged personage, 
was permitted to go no &rther> unless licensed by an especial 
warrant from its misttess. 

^' My lady,'* he said, in the cheerful losCf voice that 
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announces a^Deeable tidings^ — " My lady^ l- haye bronglit 
home company to bretiklaisth" 

** Have you. Sir Knight ? " repHed IiAdy HalningtoB, 
vitboot turnin^her head^ or otherwise iuttfnmptii^ herself in 
the perCormance oj& some appai:«en% ddicate ptoeea* upon 
which she was ocQupiedk 

" Td rather have Mrs. Bluebeard for a wife than such an 
jicnrious old soul aa you are!" aaid the testy baitRiet. — 
' And so you have not even the gtade to askiH\d it is ?" 

*' Why, my dear Sir Tiger, I shall be siu?e to know within 
two minutes after Tomkins gives his passlhg thump to 
announce that he is canning in the coffee; then why should 
I disturb* this fairest of the Fentandda dass ? »-^ my charming 
high^dcied mirabilis ? *' 

" Tha devU take you, and all your classes, (nrderS) and 
tribes, to his own hothouse ! -^ I ^11 be hai^pBd if I don't look 
you into your den wiliie Ifareak&Gt with her ;-^ yon dum't 
see hei at all!'' 

<<Moth^! mother F' exckimed the colonel hastily, to 
anticipate the exeeiition of the threat—- '^ it is Helen Mow- 
bray !" 

'' Helen Mowbray !" cried the old kdy, thmsling her hot 
smoodiing^on on one side, and her blossom blotting-paper 
on the other, whil6 the precious miralnliB fell to 1^ grottod ; 
^^ Helen Mowl»ray' ! " add pushing aside the baronet by no very 
gentle movement of her tall and substantial person, she 
rushed forward, and Helen was speedily^ folded in a very ckne 
embraoe^ 

" There^ there, there ! don't stifle Ae girl, old ladyl-- 
And supposing you Were t» bestow one little ^mono&yllahle of 
civility up^i this pxetty*' creatuse. Miss Torrington, who 
stands smiling at us aU like an angel, thoogh every sonl 
amongst us is as rude as a bear to her. ^-^ I don't believe y<Ni 
ever found yourself so «itirdy neglected before, my dear ? '* 

" I have nev^ witnessed attention nK»% gratifying to nUe 
thm that whidi I have aeen disph^ed this uLNning/' replied 
Rosalind. 

'* Yott are a good girl;, a very good girl, my dear, and I 
shall always love yoii for coming over with this poor dear 
disinherited chilrt.*' 
■ ** Miss Torrington^ I am delighted to see you, now ani^ 
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eTer, mjr dear young ladj> aaid Lady Harrington^ who, 
when she choae it, could be as dignified^ and as courteous too, 
as any lady in the land. 

^' You have walked oyer, I am sure^ by the bright freshness 
of your looks^ Now, then, sit down one on each side of me, that 
I may be able to see you without hoisting a lunette d'approcJte 
across this prodigious taMe." 

** And so, because your ladyship is near-sighted," said Sir 
Gilbert, '* WiUiam and I are to sit at this awful distance 
from these beautiful damsels ? You are a tiresome old soul 
g8 ever lived I '' 

** And that 's the reason you appear so profoundly melan- 
^y and miserable at this moment," said Lady Harrington, 
looking with no trifling degree of satisfaction at the radiant 
good-humour and happiness which the unexpected arrival of 
Qelen had caused to be visible in the countenance of her 
])obterous husband. " Do you find William much altered, 
0e]en?" she continued. " I wonder if any one has had 
the grace to present Colonel Harrington to Miss Torrington ?" 

« Helen did me that kind office," said the colonel, " and I 
suppose she must do the same for me to little Fanny. I long 
to see if she continues as surpassingly beautiful as she was 
when I took my sad, reluctant leave of Mowbray Paik." 

Rosalind immediately became answerable for the undimi- 
nished beauty of Fanny, adding to her report on this point 
a declaration that the whole family were anxious to renew 
their acquaintance with him. 

This was the nearest approach that any of the party 
ventured to make towards the mention of Mowbray Park or 
its inhabitants. Nevertheless, the breakfast passed cheerfully, 
and even without a word from Sir Gilbert in allusion to the 
destitute condition of Helen, and her brother and sister. 
But when even the baronet had disposed of his last egg-shell, 
pushed the ham fairly away from him, and swallowed his last 
bowl of tea, the beautiful colour of Helen began gradually to 
deepen ; she ceased to speak, and hardly seemed to hear what 
was said to her. 

Rosalind took the hint, and with more tact than is usually 
found in the possession of seventeen' and a half, she said to 
Jjady Harrington, 

^"^ Jy" J promise to keep my hands not only from picking 
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and stealing, but from touching, will your ladyship in- 
dulge itie with a sight of your press, and your boxes, and a 
volume or two of your hortus siccus f for I fed consider- 
able aspirations after the glory of becoming a botanist 
myself/' 

'* My ladyship will show you something infinitely more to 
the purpose, then, if you will come to the hothouse with me," 
replied Lady Harrington, rising, and giving an intelligible 
glance to her son as she did so, which immediately caused 
him to rise and follow her. ^^ I cannot take you where I 
should be sure to overhear them, my dear," she added in a 
whisner as she led Rosalind from the room ; " for if my 
rough diamond should chance to be too rough with her, I 
should infallibly burst out upon them ; and yet I know well 
enough that 1 should do nothing but mischief/* 

Helen was thus left alone with the kind-hearted but per- 
tinacious baronet. He seemed to have a misgiving of the 
attack that was about to be opened upon him ; for he made a 
fidgetty movement in his chair, pushed it back, and looked so 
very much inclined to run away, that Helen saw no time was 
to be lost, and, in a voice not over-steady, said, 

" I want to speak to you. Sir Gilbert, about my dear 
mamma. •^I fear from what you said to Charles, and more 
still by nobody's coming from Oakley to see us, that you are 
angry with her. — If it is about the will. Sir Gilbert, you 
do her great injustice : I am very, very sure that she neither 
wished for such a will, nor knew any thing about it." 

*'It is very pretty and dutiful in you. Miss Helen, to 
say so, and to diink so too if you can. Perhaps I might 
have done the same at nineteen ; but at sixty-five, child, one 
begins to know a little better what signs and tokens mean. — 
There is no effect without a cause. Miss Helen. The effect in 
this affair is already pretty visible to all eyes, and will speedily 
become more so, you may depend upon it. The cause may 
be still hid from babes and sucklings, but not from an old 
fellow like me, who knew your poor father, girl, before you 
were hatched or thought of, — and knew him to be both 
a good and a wise man, who would never have done the 
deed he did unless under the influence of one as ever near and 
ever dear to him as your mother." 

** You have known my mother too. Sir Gilbert^ fot xwmv^ 
p 
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man J jean: — did you ever ace in her any symptom of 
the diarftder you now attri4>nte to her ? " 

*' If I had, MisB Helen, I should not katiiie and abominate 
her hypocrisy as I now do. I will never see her more — 
for all our sakes: for if I did, I know right well that I 
eould not restrain' my indignation within moderate bounds/' 
. ^* Then certunly it womld be better that yon should not see 
her/' said the weepiiag Helen : ^^ for indeed, sir, i think such 
uunerited iadignaaon would almost kill her." 

'^ If you knew any thing about the matter, child, you would 
be aware that meriUd indignatioii would be more likely 
to disagree with her. Unmerited indignation does one no 
harm in the world, as I can testify from experience ; for my 
hidy is dreadfully indignant, as I dare say yon guess, at 
my keeping her and William away from Mowbray Park : and 
it's ten to one but you will be indignant too, child ; — bat I 
can't help it I lo^e you all three very mudi, Helen ; but I 
most ^ what I tlkin^ right, for all that" 

^ Not indignant^ Sir Gilbert ; — at least, tbi^ would not 
be the prevailing feeling with me, though a sense of injustice 
might make it so wilih my poor mother. What I shall feel 
will be grief — unceasing grief, if the friend mj beloved 
father most valued and esteemed continues to reluafr^his coun- 
tenance and affectiGU to the bereaved fSunily he has left'' 

From the time this eonversaticm began. Sir Gilbert had 
beea striding np and down the room, as it was always his 
custom to do when he felt himself in a rage, or was conscious 
that he was about to be so. tie now stopped opposite Helen ; s 
and while something very like \endemess almost impeded his 
utterance, he said, 

'' That's trash — abominable false trash! Miss Helen. After 
what's passed to-day, to say nothing oi times past, you must 
know weH enough that I'm not likely to refuse my conn- 
ttnance and affection to your fathers children; — bereaved 
Aey are, aure enough ! Yon know as weH as I do, that I love 
you all three — for your own sakes, giri, as well as for his ;•— 
and your pretendii^ to doubt it, was a bit of trumpery 
womanhood, Helen, — so never make use of it again : for you 
«e I understand the sex, — and that's jttst the reason why I 
like my old woman better than any other 4A« in the wide 
world .; — she never tries any maheubelieve tricks tqwn me." 
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•** Believe me. Sir <5ilbert/* said Helen, smiling, '* I hate 
tricks as much as my godmother can : and if it were other- 
wise, you are the last person I should try them upon. But 
how can -we think you love .us, if you will not come near 
Mowbray?" 

** Y-ou may think it, and know it, very easily, child, by the 
welcome you shall always find here. It is very likely that 
you may not be long comfortable at home ; and before it 
bapperrs, remember I have told you that you shall always have 
aliome at Oakley: but it must not be on condition of bringing 
your mifQiet with you; for see her I will not, — and there's 
an end." 

Helen remuned silent. She felt painfully convinced that, 
at least for the present, she should ^ain nothing by arguing 
the cause of her mother any farther ; and after a long pause, 
during vdiich ^r Gilbert continued to pace up and down 
before Iier, she rose, and sighing deeply, said, 

"I believe it is time for tm to return. — Crood-b*ye, ^ 
GOberf 

There was comellhing in ^e tone of her voice which very 
nearly overset all the sturdy resolution of the baronet ; but 
instead •of yielding to the weakness, as he would have called 
It, iikeli vkilful -general he inarched off the 6eld with his 
colooTS -still flying, and ^certainly without giving his adversary 
any reasonable ground to hope for victory. 

*' Tliey ore sd^ m the hothouse, I believe," said he, walking 
before HeieB to a doer of the hall which opened upon the 
beMitiiiil 'gardens. ** Yon have not seen my lady's heaths for 
BMny a ^y, fickn: — ^slie*U be savi^ if y<m go without 
ti&vng a lo(^ "St them.'* 

Helen followed without saying a word in reply, for her 
beart w» full ; «nd 'when «he joined tbe trio who had so 
considerately left her to the uninterrupted possession of Sir 
Gilberts «ar, diefe was no need 4Ff any questioning on their 
part, or -answering en liers, io p»t ihem all in f uU possession 
of the reM^t of the tete-a-tete. 

It would he difficult to my wliich of the three looked most 
lexed : pesluips Lady :H4rrii4gton if^avethe strongest outward 
dsmoiictratiotta of ^wiMt sbe felt on the occasion. 

She glanoai fiowoingly at J6ir Gilbert, who looked as if he 
intended to say something amiable, jmd leiaing upon HeWa 
F 2 
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two hands, kissed them hoth, exclaiming, '^ Dearest and best ! 
what a heart of flint must that being haye who could find the 
cruel strength to pain thee ' " 

Colonel Harrington, wno, discomposed and disappointed 
had thrown himself on a bench, gave his mother a very- 
grateful look for this; while Rosalind, after examining her 
sad countenance for a moment, pressed closely to her friend 
and whispered, " Let us go, Helen/' 

Poor Helen had no inclination to delay her departure ; 
and knowing that her partial godmother was fully capable 
of understanding her feelings, she said, returning her 
carresses, 

'^T>o not keep me a moment longer, dearest friend, for 
fear I should weep ! and then I am sure he would call it a 
trick." 

*'I will not keep you, Helen/' replied Lady Harrington 
aloud. *^You have come on a mission of love and peace; 
and if I mistake not that heavy eye and feverish cheek, 
you have failed. Poor child! she does not look like the 
same creature that she did an hour and a half ago — does she, 
William?" 

<' Adieu, Lady Harrington ! " said Helen, the big tears 
rolling down her cheeks despite her struggles to prevent 
them. '' Good morning. Colonel Harrington ; — farewell. 
Sir Gilbert!' 

'^ This is hard. Miss Torrington ! '* said the baronet, turn- 
ing from Helen's offered hand ; " this is confounded hard ! 
I 'm doing my duty, and acting according to my conscience 
as a man of honour, and yet I shall be made to believe that 
Nero was a dove, and Bluebeard a babe of grace, compared 
tome!" 

But Miss Torrington being in no humour to answer him 
playfully, said gravely, 

^^I am very sorry we broke in upon you so unadvisedly. Sir 
Gilbert It is plain our hopes have not been realised." 

The young lady bowed silently to the colonel, and taking 
a short farewell of Lady Harrington, but one in which 
mutual kindness was mutually understood, she took the arm 
of her discomfited friend, and they proceeded towards a little 
gate in the iron fencing which divided the garden from the 
paddock in front of the house. 
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*' And you won't shake hands with me, Helen !*' said Sir 
Gilbert, following. 

'^ Do not say so, sir," replied Helen, turning back and 
holding out her hand. 

" And when shall we see you here again ? " 

*5 Whenever you wiU come and fetch me, Sir Gilbert," she 
replied, endeavouring to look cheerful. He took her hand, 
wrung it, and turned away without speaking. 

^* Your interdict, sir," said Colonel Harrington, " does not 
I hope, extend beyond Mowbray Park paling? — I trust I 
may be permitted to take care of these young ladies as far as 
the lodges?" 

'^ If you did not do it, you know very well that 1 should, 
you puppy ! *' replied his father : and so saying, he turned into 
a walk which led in a direction as opposite as possible from 
that which his ireful lady had chosen. 

Colonel Harrington felt ^hat it required some exertion of his 
conversational powers to bring his fair companions back to the 
tone of cheerful familiarity which had reigned among them all 
at the breakfast-table ; but the exertion was made, and so 
successfully, that before the walk was ended a feeling of per- 
fect confidence was estabUshed between them. When they 
were about to part, he said, 

*' My mother and 1 shall labour, and cease not, to work our 
way through the ^corce to the kernel of my good fatherV 
heart ; and there we shall find exactly the material we want, 
of which to form a reconciliation between your mother and 
him. — Farewell, Helen! — farewell, Mies Torrington I I 
trust that while the interdict lasts, chance will sometimes 
favour our meeting beyond the forbidden precincts." • 

He stepped forward to open the Park gate for them, shook 
hands, uttered another ^^ Farewell ! " and departed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MRS. MOWBRAY CONSULTS MB. CARTWRIOHT VJPON THJD SUBJefRT 
OF HER X.ATB HITSBAlf D*S W12«L» 

The first person they encountered on entering the house was 
Fanny. 

^* Where have you been!" she exclaimed. *^ My mother 
is half frightened to death* Do go te her this moment^ Helen, 
to set her heart at ease." 

" Where is she, Fanny ? " inquired Helen, with & sigh, as 
she remembered how little the answers she must necessarily 
give to the questions she would be sure to aak were likely to 
piaoduce that effect.. 

*' In her dressing-room,. Helien. But wjiere ^wyoabeen?" 

« To Oakley. " 

^< Good gracious, I^^en^!-— and without askung nkasima's 
leave.?" 

'^ I did it with a good intention, Fanny. Do you think I 
was wrong in endeavouring W restone the intimacy ^lat has 
been so cruelly interrupted? Do you think mamnnbwill be 
very angry ? I am sure it was chiefly for her sake thaA 1 went*" 

'^ No, I am sure she will not when youi tell her thatu. But 
come directly .: I dot assure you she baa been seriously uneasy* 
— Did you find Sir Gilbert very sftvage^ Rosalind ? " 

^^ Pas mal, my dear.*' 

Another moment brought them to Mm, Mowbray. '^ Thank 
Heaven ! " was her first exdamadon on) seeing them ; and 
the repetition of Fanny*s emphatic " Where ?iave you been ?* 
followed it. 

" Dearest mother ! *' said Hden, fondly embracing her, " do 
not chide us very severely, even if we have been wrong ; for 
indeed we meant to be very, very right ; and when we set out 
the expedition appeared to us anything but a pleasant one. 
We have been to Oakley.*' 

'* I am too thankful at seeing you returned in safety, my 
dear girls, to be very angry at any thing. But do tell me, 
Helen, what could have induced you to volunteer a visit to 
the only people who have been unkind to us since your poor 
father's death ? " 
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^ In the hope, mamma, of pwtting an end to an e9teang|&- 
meiit which I thought \va& y&y pain^L to yon." 

'^Dearest Helen 1 it was juat like yocKf And ha2?e jmm 
suceeeded, my love ^" 

" No, mamma,. I ha\« not^'' 

Mrs. Mowbray coloured^ 

*' And pray^ Helen^ have they explained' to» yon* tbe canw 
of their extraordinary and most unfeeling conduct ?" 

'< Do not Mty ^eg, deaio^ niot^r J Lady Haarington is 
greatly distressed at Sir €rilbert*s conduct r so is the colonel^ 
who is just come hogme^ Whatever fiiult tliere may be, it it 
Sir 6ilba!t's alone*'* 

^ Did he, then,, ex^ain himself to you ?'' 

Helen remained silent. 

" 1 must request, Helen," resumed her modiec, ** that you 
make no farther mystery about the Harringtons^ 1 am> willing 
to excuse the strange step you took this morning; but I itell be 
seriously displeased' if younefuse* to tell me what passed during 
your visit. Of what is it that Sir Gdbert accuses me ^" 

'' I pointed out to him, mamma,, the injustice of bemg 
angry with you because papa^ made a will that he did not 
Improve." 

" Well, Helen ! and. what did he say to that ? " 

'^ Upon my word, mamma, I could, not find a shadow ef 
reason in any thing he said." 

<^ Yoa evade my questions,. Heleni. I innst upon knows- 
ing what it is that Sir Gilbert lays to my diarge..—- Hehm I— - 
do you refuse to answer me ? " 

'^Oh no, mamma! — but you cannot think how painful 
it would be for me to repeat it ! " 

'^ I cannot help it, Helen : you havte bronght this pain on 
yourself "by your ver^ unadvised visit of dris morning; But 
since you have goiie to the house of one. who has declared 
himself my enemy, you must let me know exactly' what it ia 
he has chosen to accuse me of ; unlesa you mean that I 
should, imagine you wish to shield him ftom my resentment 
because you think him right.*' 

" Oh, my mother !'* cried Helen ; '' what a word is that T 

'' Well, then, do not trifle with me any longer, but repeat 
at once all that you heand him say," 

Thus urged, poor Helen stated Sir Gilbert's very unjust 
Jt 4 
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suspicions respecting the influence used to induce Mr. Mow- 
bray to make the will he had left. It was in vain she en- 
deavoured to modify and soften the accusation^ — the resent- 
ment and indignation of Mrs. Mowbray were unbounded ; 
and Helen had the deep mortification of perceiving that the 
only result of her enterprise was to have rendered the breach 
she so greatly wished to repair a hundred times wider than 
before. 

'^ And this man^ with these base and vile suspicions^ is the 
person your father has left as joint executor with me I — 
What a situation does this place me in ! . Did he make any 
allusion to this, Helen ? — did he say any thing of the neces- 
sary business that we have, most unfortunately, to transact 
together ?" 

*^ No, mamma, he did not." 

A long silence followed this question and answer. Mrs. Mow- 
bray appeared to suffer greatly, and in fact she did so. No- 
thing could be farther from the truth than the idea Sir Gilbert 
Harrington had conceived, and its injustice revolted and 
irritated her to a degree that she never before experienced 
against any human being. That Helen should have listened 
to such an accusation, pained her extremely ; and a feeling 
in some degree allied to displeasure against her mingled with 
the disagreeable meditations in which she was plunged. 

" My head aches dreadfully ! " she said at last. " Fanny, 
give me my shawl and parasol : I will try what a walk in the 
fresh air will do for me." 

'^ May I go with you, mamma }" said Helen. 

"No, my dear; you have had quite walking enough. 
Fanny has not been out at all : she may come with me.'* 

These words were both natural and reasonable, but there 
was something in them that smote Held'n to the heart, She 
fondly loved her mother, and, for the first* time, she suspected 
that her heart and feelings were not understood. 

Mrs. Mowbray and Fanny had just walked through the 
library windows into the garden, when they perceived 
Mr. Cartwright approaching the house. They both uttered 
an exclamation of pleasure at perceiving him, and Fanny said 
eagerly, " He must see us^ mamma ! Do not let him go all 
the way round to the hall-door ! May we not walk across 
and meet him?*' ■ 
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** To be sure. Run forward, Fanny ; and when he sees 
you coming to him, he will turn this way." 

She was not mistaken : Fanny had not made three steps in 
advance of her mother, before Mr. Cartwright turned from 
the road, and passing through a gate in the invisible fence, 
joined her in a moment. 

'^ How kind this is of you !" said he as he drew near; 
— " to appear thus willing to receive again an intruder^ 
whose quick return must lead you to suspect that you are in 
danger of being haunted by him ! And so I think you are^ 
Miss Fanny ; and I will be generous enough to tell you at once, 
that if you greet me thus kindly, I shall hardly know how to 
keep away from Mowbray Park." 

" But mamma is so glad to see you," said Fanny, blushing 
beautifully, *• that 1 am sure yon need not try to keep away !" 

Mrs. Mowbray now drew near to answer for herself ; which 
she did very cordially, assuring him that she considered these 
friendly and unceremonious visits as the greatest kindness he 
could show her. 

*^ It will be long, I think," said she, " before I shall 
have courage sufficient to invite any one to this mournful and 
sadly-altered mansion : but those whose friendship I really 
value will, I trust, have the charity to come to us without 
waiting for an invitation.*' 

" I wish I could prove to you, my dear madam," replied 
Mr. Cartwright with respectful tenderness, ^' how fervently 
i desire to serve you : but, surrounded by old and long-tried 
friends as you must be, how can a new-comer and a stranger 
hope to be useful ? " 

This was touching a very tender point —rand it is just 
possible that Mr. Cartwright was aware of it, as he was 
present at the reading of the will, and heard Sir Gilbert Har- 
rington's first burst of rage on becoming acquainted with its 
contents. But Mrs. Mowbray had either forgotten this cir- 
cumstance, or, feeling deeply disturbed at the fresh proof 
which Helen had brought her of the falling off of an old 
friend, was disposed to revert anew to it, in the hope of moving 
the compasssion and propitiating the kindness of a new one. 

" Alas ! my dear sir," she said feelingly, " even old fmv\A& 
will sometimes fail us ; and then it is tVvat vje ow^\. \a ^^j^ 
God for such happy accidents as tViat Yi\i\e\v\ift&^\iiR.^^ \««t 
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US one so able and kindly willing to supplj their place as 
yourself. — Fanny, my love, the business on which I have to 
speak is a painful one : go to your sister, dearest, while I 
atik our kind friend's advice respecting this unhappy buanese^" 

" Good»4> ye then, Mr. Cartwright," said Fanny, holding 
out her hand to hira. — '^ But perhaps I shall see you again as 
you go away, for I shall be in the garden." 

** Bless you, my dear child ! " said he fervently, as he led 
her » few steps towards the shndi)beue8 ; ^ God bless, and 
have you in his holy keeping 1 '* 

" What an especial blessing have you, my dear friend," he 
said', returning to Mrs. Mowbray^, ^^ in that charming child ! 
— Watch over her, and guard her from all -evil I for she is 
one who, if guided in that only path which leads to good, 
will be a saving and a precious treasure to all who belong to 
her: but if led astray — alas! the guilt Aat the downfall of 
10- pure a spirit would entail oa those whose duty it is to 
watch over her !'' 

'^ She is indeed an excellent young creatuns I " said the 
proud mother, whose darling the lovely Fanny had ever been ; 
** but I think she wants less guiding than any child I ever 
saw, — and it has always been so- She Isamed faster than 
she could be taught ; and her temper is soNSweet^ «id her 
heart so affectionate, that I really do not remember that^die 
has ever deserved a reprimand in her life.'' 

'* May the precepts o€ her admirable mother ever keep her 
dius ! " said Mr. Cartwright, as they seated themselves in the 
library, into which they had entered. ** But, oh! my dear 
lady ! know you not that it is j.ust such sweet and gifted 
creatures as jom Fanny that the Evil One seeks for his own ? 
— ^Nay, look not thus terrified, my excellent, my exemplary 
friend, — look not thus terrified : if it be j&us, as most surely 
it is — ^ink you that we are left without help to resist? My 
dear, my admirable Mrs. Mowbray ! yours is the liand 
appointed to lead this feiir and attractive being unspotted 
through the world. If great — awfully great, as assuredly it 
is, be the responsibility, great— unspesJcably great, will be the 
reward. Then tremble not, dear friend ! watch and pray, 
and this un measurable reward shall be yours I" 

Mrs. Mowbray, however, did tremble ; but her tiwnbling 
was accompanied by a sweet and weU-pleased comdousnesB of 



b«ng considered by the excdlent man beside her as capable of 
leading Ais das^Ung child to eternal liappiness and glory; 
The loek, the accent of Mr. Cartwnight went farther than his 
words to convince her that he believed this power to be her% 
and she gazed at hhn with sometMiig of the reference and 
humble love with which Catholics costemplate the effigies of 
tlie sai\^ts they worship. 

" But what was the businesv, the painfol business^ my poor 
friend^ upon which you virished to consult me, before that 
vision of light had drawn all our attention upon herself? What 
was it, my dear Mrs, Mow)M^y> you wished to ssy to me ?" 

*' I am hardly justified, I fear, Mr. Cartwright, thus early in 
our acquaintance, in taking up. your iiahuiible time in listening 
to my sorrows and my. wrongs- ; but in truth 1 haswe both to 
bear ; and I have at this moment no- friend near me to whom 
I can apply fm advice how to proceed with business t^ 
puzzles almost as much as it distreasss lae.. May I^ then^ votj 
dear sir, intrude on your kindness fior half an hour,^ while I 
state to you llie singular predicament in. which I am placed ?*' 
^ Were it not, as most assuredly it is*— were it not, deareal 
Mrs. Mowbray, a true and deepufdt pfieasuie to me to belfeve 
diat 1 might possiUy be usefitl to y<ya!^ it would be- my especial 
and bounden duty to strive to be- sok For what are the 
ministers of the Il^ost Hi^ placed amidst the people ? where- 
fore are tiieir voices raised, so that all should hear them ? Is it 
not, my friend, became ^eir lives, theis souk, their bodies, aze 
devoted to the service of those committed' by Providancr ts 
their care-? And, trust me, the minister who^ woukl shrink 
from this is unworthy — utterly unwosthy the post to which he 
has been called. Speak, then, dearest Mrs.. Mowbray, as to 
one bound alike by duty and Ae most fervent good-^wiU. to aid 
and assist you to the utmost extent o£ his pawesJ' 

The great natural gift of Mr. Cartwright was the power oi 
making his voice, his eye, and the flexible muscles of his hand^ 
some mouth, echo, and, as it were reverberate and reiterate 
every word he spoke, giving to his language a power beyond its 
own. What he now said was uttered rapidly, but with an a^ 
parent depth and intensity of feeling that brought tears of 
mingled gratitude and admiration to the eyes of Mrs. Mowbray. 
After a moment given to this not unpleaeing emotion, she said, 
" It was from you, Mr. Cartwright, if 1 remamViet xv^gpi.^^ 
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that I first heard the enactments of my husband's wilL When 
I give you my word, as 1 now most solemnly do, that I had 
never during his life the slightest knowledge of what that will 
was to be, I think you will believe me." 

^' Believe you ! *' exclaimed Mr. Cartwright. *^ Is there on 
earth a being sufficiently depraved to doubt an assertion so 
vouched by you?" 

^* Oh, Mr. Cartwrigbt ! if all men had your generous, and, 
I will say, just confidence in me, I should not now be in the 
position I am ! But Sir Gilbert Harrington, the person most 
unhappily chosen by Mr. Mowbray as joint executor with my- 
self, is persuaded that this generous will was ngade in my 
favour solely in consequence of my artful influence over him ; 
and so deeply does he resent this imputed crime, that instead 
of standing forward, as he ought to do, as the protector and 
agent of his friend's widow, he loads the memory of that 
friend with insult, and oppresses me with scorn and revilings, 
the more bitter because conveyed to me by my own child." 

Mrs. Mowbray wept. — Mr. Cartwright hid his face witli 
his hands, and for some moments seemed fearful of betraying all 
he felt. At length he fixed his eyes upon her — eyes moistened 
by a tear, and in a low, deep voice that seemed to indicate au in- 
ward struggle, he uttered, " Vengeance is mine, saith theLord! '' 

He closed his eyes, and sat for a moment silent, — ^then 
added, '^-Perhaps of all the trials to which we are exposed in 
this world of temptation, the obeying this mandate is ihe most 
difficult! But, like all uttered by its Divine Author, it is 
blessed alike by its authority and its use. Without it I — ^my 
friend ! without it, would not my hand be grappling the throat 
of your malignant enemy ? — Without it, should I not even 
^ow be seeking to violate the laws of God and man, to bring 
the wretch who can thus stab an angel woman's breast to the 
<[ust before her ? But, thanks to the faith that is In me, I know 
that his suspicious heart and cruel soul shall meet a vengeance 
as much greater than any I could inflict, as the hand that 
wields it is more powerful than mine ! I humbly thank Heaven 
for this, and remembering it, turn with chastened spirit from 
the forbidden task of punishing him, to the far more Christian 
one of offering aid to the gentle being he would crush. — ^Was 
it indeed from the lips of your child, my poor friend, that 
these base aspersions reached you ? ** 
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*^ It was indeed, Mr. Cartwright ; and it was this which- 
made them cut so deeply. Poor Helen knew not what she 
was about when she secretly left her mother's roof to visit this 
man, in the hope of restoring the families to their former 
habits of intimacy ! " 

'' Did H elen do this ?" said Mr. Cartwright, with a sort of shiver. 

*' Yes, poor thing, she did ; and perhaps for her pains may 
have won caresses for herself. But, by her own statement — 
most reluctantly given, certainly, — she seems to have listened 
to calumnies against her mother, which I should have thought 
no child of mine would have borne to hear;" and again 
Mrs. Mowbray shed tears. 

'* Gracious Heaven !" exclaimed Mr. Cartwright, fervently 
clasping his hands. '^ Dear, tortured Mrs. Mowbray, turn your 
weeping eyes to Heaven ! those drops shall not fall in vain. 
It was your child — a child nurtured in that gentle bosom, 
who repeated to you this blasphemy ? Oh, ^e I fie ! ^e ! But 
let us not think of this, — at least, not at this trying moment. 
Hereafter means must be taken to stay this plague-spot from 
spreading over the hearts of all whom nature has given to love 
and honour you. Your pretty, gentle Fanny ! she at least 
will not, I think, be led to listen to any voice that shall speak 
ill of you : — sweet child ! let her be near your heart, and that 
will comfort you. — But, alas I my poor friend, this maternal 
disappointment, grievous as it is, will not be all you have to 
bear from this wretch, whom Heaven, for its good but inscru- 
table purposes, permits to persecute you. There must be 
business, my dear Mrs. Mowbray, business of great importance 
that this man must be immediately called upon to execute with 
you, — the proving the will, for instance ; he must either do 
this, or refuse to act." 

" Would to Heaven he might refuse!" said Mrs. Mowbray 
eagerly; " what a relief would this be to me, Mr.Cartwright ! Do 
you think there would be any possibility of leading him to it?" 

" Of leading him, — certainly not ; for it is very clear, from 
his conduct, that whatever you appeared to wish, that he would 
be avtrse to do. Your only hope of obtaining what would 
most assuredly be an especial blessing for you, his formal re-> 
nnnciation of the executorship, would, I think, be from writing 
to him immediately, and imperatively demanding his joining 
you fbrthwith in proving the will. In such a state of mind 



^ W ¥*^i»i< W itt M^ he would hear to utter his vile suspi- 
v***^ W» xv^t- ^VMI|r^ttMr» I think it very likely he may refuse/* 

^^ A^vi >rKfcl wwiW happen then, Mr* Cartwright ? *' 

"^ W"^^ muA pkce yourself in the hands of a respectable 
UxrxvTx K>uMy a stranger and unconnected with him, and he 
wvtiiM put yon in a way to prove it yourself ; after which he 
fttuld p^yt you no fnrtlher trouble of any kind : unless, indeed^ 
your misgv^^ dbiklren should continue to frequent his house, 
and «o become Ihe means of wounding your ears and your 
hetrt by repeating bis calumnies. But this, I trust, the source 
of all wisdom ami goodness will give you power to prevent." 

** With your help and counsel, Mr. Cartwright, 1 may yet 
hope to. weather the storm that «eems to have burst upon me ; 
but indeed it could hardly have burst upon any one less capa- 
ble of struggling wkh it ! In what language should I write to 
1Mb eruel man, who has so un<leaervedly become my enemy ?" 

" There is no difficulty there, my iriend. The shortest 
and most strictly ceremonious form must be the best/' 

Mrs. Mowbray drew towards her materials for Writing, — 
opened the portfolio, whieh between its leaves of lilotting. 
paper contained sundry sheets of wire^wove, black'-edged post, 
—placed one of them before her, -^ took a pen and curiously 
exammed its tip*— ^dipped it delicately in the ink, and finally 
tnrited to Mr. Cartwright, saying, 

** How Tery gratefol I should be if you would liave the 
gveat kindness to mrrite it for rue I *' 

" But the handwriting, my dear lady, must be yoiws." 

-<< Oh yes ! I know. But it would be so much nore satis- 
&ctory if you would sketch the form ! ** 

^< Then 1 am «ure 1 will do it most readily." He drew 
the paper to him and wrote, 

'^ Mrs. Mowbray presents ber compliments to Sir Gilbert 
Harrington, and requests to Imow on -what day it will suit him 
to meet her and her 'lawyer in London, for the purpose of 
proving her late husband's will at iDoctors* Commons. The 
amount of the real property fmay iie ascertained by the i«nt- 
zdll ; that of the personal, by means of papers left by the 
deceaaed, and a valuation of the effects made by com]>etein 
peivons. Mrs. Mowbray begs leare to intimate that she 
wishes as little d^loy as ponihle to intervene beAie die com- 
pletion of this transaction." 
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Mr. Cartwright turned what he had written towards her, 
saying, " This is the sort of letter which I should think it 
advisable to send." 

Mrs. Mowbray drew forth another sheet, and transcribed it 
so rapidly that it might be doubted whether i^c allowed her 
self time to read it as she did so. 

" And this should be despatched instantly, should it not?" 
she caid, folding and directing it. 

'' Imleed, I think so.'* 

'* Then -will you have the kindness to ring the bell, 
Mr. Cartwright?**' 

'^ Bring me a lighted taper, John/' said Mrs. Mowhray to 
the servant who entered ; *^ and let Thomas get a horse ready 
to take this letter immediate to Oakley." 

The taper wa» brought, t^e letter sealed and delivered, with 
infrtmctions that the bearer was to wait for an answer. 

This important Inisiness condnd«;d, Mr. Cartwright rose to 
go, saying, '' You have filled my heart and my head so com- 
pletely by the communication of Sir Gilbert Harrington's 
conduct, that I protest to you I do not at this moment recol- 
lect why it was I troubled you with a visit this morning, I 
shall recollect it, 1 dare say, when I see you no longer ; and if 
I do, you must let me come back before very long to teL\ you." 

'' But whether you recollect it or not," replied Mrs. Mow- 
bray in a plaintive tone, *^ 1 trust you will not let it he long 
before I see you : otherwise, Mr. Cartwright, I shall not know 
how to proceed when I receive Sir Gilbert's answer.'* 

This appeal was answered by an assurance, ottered in a tone 
of the most soothing kindness, that he would never be far 
from lier when she wished him near ; and (tien, with a pas 
toral aud affectionate pressure of her hand, he left lier. 

Panny lept her word, and was walking up and down about 
a. dozen yards from that end of {he shrubbery which termi- 
nated in the road leading to the house. Mr. Cartwright looked 
in that direction as lie stepped ftora the library window, and 
walking quickly to the spot, conversed with ier for several 
minutes as she stood leaning over the gate. Fanny smiled, 
blushed, and looked deliglited : her hand, too, was pressed 
with affectionate kindness; and Mr. Cartwright returned to 
his vicarage mA his early dinner. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



helens misery at her mothers lilspleasure. sir g. 

Harrington's letter on the subject of the will. 

When 'Miss Torrington and Helen retreated to the dressing- 
room appropriated to the former, which was the apartment in 
which they generally pursued their morning studies, they sat 
down disconsolately enough to review the results of their en- 
terprise. 

^* Everything is ten times worse than it washefore, Helen !" 
said her friend ; " and it is all my fault 1" 

" Your fault ? — Oh no I But I believe we are both of us 
too young to interfere, with any reasonable hope of doing 
good, between those who in age and wisdom are so greatly our 
superiors. Oh, Rosalind I 1 fear, I fear that my dearest 
mother is very angry with me I" 

'' I cannot believe it, Helen. I hardly know how far a 
dutiful daughter may be permitted to act like a rational 
human being ; but to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
your conduct has been such as to ensure you the approbation 
and gratitude of any mother in the world — at least of any 
reasonable mother. You know, Helen, how truly fond I hare 
become of my sweet-tempered guardianess. — Is there such a 
word ? — I believe not ; — of my guardian, then. During 
the eight months that I have made one of her family, I have 
never yet received a harsh word or unkind look from her, 
though 1 have not the slightest doubt that I have deserved 
many : but nevertheless, my own dear Helen, if she should 
blunder so egregiously as to be really angry with you for 
acting with such zealous, tender affection as you have done 
this morning merely because that obstinate old brute Sir Git- 
bert was not to be brought to reason ; if she should really act 
thus — which I trust in God she will not — but if she should, 
I do verily believe, in all sincerity, that I should hate her." 

*' No, you would not, — you would not be so unjust, Rosa- 
lind. What right had we to volunteer our silly services? 
What right had I, in particular^ to fancy that if Sir Gilbert 
would not listen to the remonstrahces of his excellent and very 
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clever wife, he would listen to mine ? — I really am ashamed 
of my silly vanity and most gross presumption ; and if my 
dear^ dearest mother wiU but forgive me this once^ as aU 
naughty children say, I do not believe she will ever have cause 
to chide me for meddling again. Oh, Rosalind ! if she did 
but know how I love her, she could never have looked so 
coldly on me as she did when she told me I had had walking 
enough !** 

<^ I hope you are mistaken ; I hope she did not look cojdiy 
on you. I hope she is not angry ; for if she be • ... I 
shall go over to the enemy, Helen, as sure as my name is Ro- 
salind, and you may live to see me patting the rough hide of 
that very shaggy British bull-dog. Sir Gilbert, every time he 
says something impertinent against your mother." 

*' There is one thing," said Helen, slightly colouring, " that 
does in some little degree reconcile me to the unfortunate visit 
of this morning — and that this . . . ." 

<' The having met Colonel Harrington ! " cried Rosalind^ 
interrupting her. " Is it not so ? *' 

*' You are right," replied her friend composedly. *' Wil- 
liam Harrington, when he was simply William Harrington^ 
and not a dashing colonel of dragoons, was kindness itself to 
me, when I was a puny, fretful girl, that cried when I ought 
to have laughed. I cannot forget his good-natured protecting 
ways with me, and I should have been truly sorry if he had 
left the country again^ as I suppose he will soon do, without 
my seeing him.*' 

*' Truly, I believ* you, my dear," replied Rosalind, laugh- 
ing. ''And your plain William Harrington, too, seemed at 
willing to renew the acquaintance as yourself. To tell you 
the truth, Helen, I thought I saw symptoms of a mighty 
pretty litde incipient flirtation." 

'' How can you talk such nonsense, when we have so much 
to make us sad ! Don't you think I had better go and see if 
mamma is eome in, Rosalind ? I cannot express to you how 
miserable I shall be as long as 1 think that she is angry with me." 

At this moment the bell which announced that the luncheon 
was ready, sounded, and poor Helen exclaimed, " Oh, I am 
80 sorry ! I ought to have sought her again, before meeting 
her in this manner. But come ! perhaps her dear face will 
look smilingly at me again : how I will kiss her if it does I" 

G 
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But the warm heart was again chilled to its very 4ioie by 
the look Mrs. Mowbray wore as the two girls enrtered die 
TOom» Fanny was already seated Bext her. This was a 
place often playfully contested between the sisters^ and Helen 
thought^ as she approa(^ed the door^ that if she could get it, 
sad once more feel her mother's hand between her own, fihe 
should be the happiest creature living. 

But nothing could be less alike^ than what followed her 
entrance, to the imagining which prooeded it. Mrs. Mowbray 
was^ unusually silent to them all, kit to Helen she addressed 
not a single word. This was .partly owing to the feelii^ of 
dis^deasure which had recently been so ^Jdlfnlly fastened in 
her breast, and partly to the anxiety «he felt respeoluig the 
answer of Sir Gilbert to her note. 

In the middle of the silent and nearly uiitasted meal, the 
poetical Fanny being in truth the only one vlio appealed to 
have much inclination to eat, a saliper was jniesented to 
Mrs. Mowbray, from whence, with a h^gfatened cdour and 
almost trembling hand, she took a note. She instaotly rose 
fnm table and left the room. Helen rose tooi, but not to 
follow her: she could «ie longer vestEaui her tears, ^nd it was 
to lude thia from Fanny, jhmI if possible from BosaHnd^ that 
the hastened to leave 4kem both, -and shut hemelf in her own 
dbamber to weep alone. 

The present emottoa of Heien cannot be nnderstoed with- 
out teferrii^ to the manner in whidh she had hitherto lived 
with her mother, and indeed to the general babtto of tibe 
family. Mystery of any kind was mdcnown among them; 
and to those who hare observed the effect of this, its pro- 
digious influence on the general tone of family interoorarse 
must be well known* To those who have not, it would be 
nearly impossible to convey in words an adequate idea of the 
difference which exists in a household where the parents make 
a secret of all things of important interest, and where they 
do not It is not the difference between ease and restraint, or 
even that more striking still, between sweet and sour tempers 
in the chief or chiefii of llie establishment ; it is a thousand 
times more vital than either. Without this easy, natural 
spontaneous confidence, the family union is like a rope or 
sand, that will fall to pieces and disappear at the first touch 
of any thing that can attract and draw off its loose «nd un- 
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bound particles. But if it be important as a general family 
habit^ it is ten thousand times more so in the intercourse be- 
tween a mother and her daughters. Let no parent believe 
that aflfection can be perfect without it ; and let no mother 
fancy that the heart of her girl can be open to her if it find 
not an open heart in return. Mothers ! if you value the 
precious deposit of your dear girls' inmost thoughts^ peril not 
the treasure by chilling them with any mystery of your own ! 
It is not in the nature of things that confidence should exist 
on one side only : it must be mutual. 

Never was there less of this hateful mildew of mystery than 
in the Mowbray family during the life of their father. What- 
ever were the questions that arose, — whether they concerned 
the purchase of an estate, or the giving or accepting an invita- 
tion to dinner, — whether it were a discussion respecting the 
character of a neighbour, or the flavour of the last packet of 
tea, — they were ever and always canvassed in full assembly ; 
or if any members were wanting, it was because curiosity, 
which lives only by searching for what is hid, lacking its proper 
aliment, had perished altogether^ and so set the listeners free. 

This new -bom secrecy in her mother struck therefore Hke u 
bolt of ice into the very heart of the senative Helen. '^ Have 
I lost her for ever !^ she exclaimed aloud, though in solitude. 
'^ Mother ! mothe *! — is it to be ever thus ! — If this be th«! 
consequence of my poor father's wiD, well might Sir Gilbert 
deplore it ! How happily could I have lived for ever, depend, 
ent on her for my daily bread, so I could have kept her heart 
for ever as open as my own ! " 

At this period, Helen Mowbray had much suffering before 
her ; but she never perhaps felt a pang more bitter in its new- 
ness than that which accompanied the conviction that her mo- 
ther had a secret which she meant not to communicate to her. 
She felt the. fact to be what it really was, neitho: more nor 
less ; she felt that it announced the dissolution of fhat sweet 
and pert'ect harmony which had hitherto existed between them. 

The note from Sir Gilbert Harrington was as follows : 

*' Sir Gilbert Harrii^on presents his coropUments to 
Mrs. Mowbray, and begs to inform her that he has not the 
sUghtest intention of ever acting as executor to the very sin* 
gular and mysterious document opened in his presence on the 
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12th of May last past, purporting to be the last will^nd testa- 
ment of his late friend, Charles Mowbray, Esquire. 

" Oakley. June «9th, 18S4. " 

" The lady had gone to her secret bower " to peruse this 
scroll ; and it was fortunate perhaps that she did so, for it pro- 
duced in her a sensation pf anger so much more violent than 
she was accustomed to feel, that she would have done herself 
injustice by betraying it. 

Mrs. Mowbray had passed her life in such utter ignorance 
of every kind of business, and such blind and helpless de- 
pendence, first on' her guardians, and then on her husband, 
that the idea of acting for herself was scarcely less terrible 
than the notion of navigating a seventy -four would be to 
ladies in general. Her thoughts now turned towards Mr. Cart- 
wright, as to a champion equally able and willing to help and 
defend her, and she raised her eyes to Heaven with fervent 
gratitude for the timely happiness of having met with such a 
friend. 

That friend had pointed out to her the fault committed by 
Helen in a manner that made it appear to her almost unpardon- 
able. To have doubted the correctness of his judgment on 
this, or any point, would have been to doubt the stability of 
that staff which Providence had sent her t% lean upon in this 
moment of her utmost need. She doubted him not : and Helen 
was accordingly thrust out, not without a pang perhaps, from 
that warm and sacred station in her mother's heart that it had 
been the first happiness of her existence to fill. Poor Helen ! 
matters were going worse for her — far worse than she ima- 
gined, though she was unhappy and out of spirits. She believed, 
indeed, that her mother was really angry ; but, terrible as her 
forebodings were, she dreamed not that she was already and 
for ever estranged. 

As soon^as the first burst of passionate anger had been re- 
lieved by a solitary flood of tears, Mrs. Mowbray called a council 
with herself as to whether she should immediately despatch a 
messenger to request Mr. Cartwright to call upon her in the 
evening, or whether she should trust to the interest he had so 
warmly expressed, which, if sincere, must bring him to her, 
•he thought, on the morrow. 

After anxiously debating this point for nearly an hour, and 
deciding first on one line of conduct, and then on the other. 
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at least ^x different times within that period^ she at last 
determined to await his coming ; and concealing the douhts 
and fears which worried her by confining herself to her room 
under pretence of headach, the three girls were left to pass 
the remainder of the day by themselves^ when^ as may easily 
be imagined^ the important events of the morning were fully 
discussed among them. 

Fanny^ after the motives of the visits to Oakley had been 
fully explained to her^ gave it as her opinion that Helen was 
wrong in going without the consent of her mother, but that 
her intention might plead in atonement for it. But her indig- 
nation at hearing of the pertinacious obstinacy of Sir Gilbert 
was unbounded. 

" Oh ! how my poor father was deceived in him ! ** she 
exclaimed. ''He must have a truly bad heart to forsake and 
vilify my mother at the time she most wants the assistance of 
a friend. For you know there is business, Helen, relative to 
the will, and the property, and all that — Sir Gilbert under- 
stands it all, — hard-hearted wretch 1 and I doubt not he 
thinks he shall crush poor mamma to the dust by thus 
leaving her, as he believes, without a friend. But, thank 
God ! he will find he is mistaken." 

" What do you mean, Fanny ? " said Rosalind sharply. 

'' I mean, Rosalind, that mamma is Tiot without a friend,' 
replied Fanny with emphasis. '' It has pleased God in bis 
mercy to send her one when she most needed it." 

'' I trust that God will restore to her and to us the old, 
well known, and trusted friend of my father," said Helen 
gravely. *' On none other can we rest our hope for counsel 
and assistance, when needed, so safely." 

*' Even if you were right, Helen," replied her sister, 
'' there would be small comfort in your observation. Of 
what advantage to mamma, or to us, would the good qualities 
of Sir Gilbert be, if it be his will, as it evidently is, to 
estrange himself from us ? What a contrast is the conduct 
of Mr. Cartwright to his !' 

" Mr. Cartwright ! " cried Rosalind, distorting her pretty 
features into a grimace that intimated abundant scorn, — 
'« Mr. Cartwright ! There is much consolation, to be sure, 
in what an acquaintance of yesterday can do or say, for the 
loss of such an old friend as Sir Gilbert Harrington !" 
G 3 
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" It would be a sad thing for poor mamma if Ihere were 
Dof^" replied Fanny. '* Of what advantage to her, Task you, 
IB the long standing of her acquaintance with Sir Gilbert^ if 
his caprice and injustice are to make him withdraw himself at 
such a time as this ? — And how unreasonable and unchristian- 
like would it be^ Resatind^ were she to refuse the friendship 
of Mr. Cartwright, because she has not known him as long } " 

" The only objection I see to her treating Mr. Cartwright 
w a confidential friend is, that she does not know him at all/' 
said Rosalind. 

'' Nor ever can, if she treats kini: as yoa do^ Miss Tor- 
rington," answered Fanny, coloaring. " I believe Mr. Ed- 
ward Wallace was an especial favourite of yoms^ my dear ; 
and that perhaps may in some degree account for your prejudice 
against our good Mr. Gartwn^t. — Confess, Rosalind ; — is 
it not so ^'* 

^' He was mdeed an especial favoarite widi me ! " replied 
Rosafind gravdly ; *' and for the kve I bear you all^ and more 
particularly for your sake, Fanny, and yomr poor mother's, I 
would give much — much — much, that he were in die place 
which Mr. Cartwright holds.'* 

'' But if mamma is in want a€ a men to transact her 
business, why dfoes she not write to Chudes umd desire him to 
return ? " said Helen. '' The taking his degtes a£ew months 
later would be ef littte consequence*** 

^' Charles ? ** said Fanny with a saorile- that seemed to mean 
a great deal. — " Charles is one of die most amiable beings in 
the world, but the most incapable of mdertaking the nianage- 
ment of business." 

'' How can you know any thkig dbout it, Fanny ? ' said 
Helen, looking at her with surprise. 

*' I heard Mr. Cartwright say to mamma, that Charles was 
quite a boy, though a very charming one" 

Hden looked vexed, and Rosatind fixed her eyes upon i 
Fanny as if wishing she w««ld say more. 

"In short," continued Fanny, " if Sir Gilbert chooses to 
cut us, I don't see what mamma can do so proper and so 
right as to make a frwml of the clergyman of the parish." 

Her two companions answered not a word, and die con- 
versation was brought to a close by Fanny's drawing from her 
pocket, her bag, and her bosom, sundry scraps of paper, on 



which vAy lines of unequal length were scrawled ; and on 
these she appeared inclined to her fix whole attention. This 
was always considered hy Helen and Rosalind as a signal for 
departure : for then Fanny wa» in a poetic mood ; a word 
spoken or a movement made hy those around her produced 
symptoms of impatience and sneering whkb they did not like 
to witness. Their absence was indeed a relief: for pietty 
Fanny, during Ihe few moments of conversation which she 
had enjoyed at the gate of the shrubbery m the mornings had 
promised Mr. Cartwright to compose a -hymn. J^o perform 
^is promise to the best of her power was at this moment the 
first wish of her heart : for the amiable vicar bad already 
contrived to see some of those numerous ofi^riags to ApoUo 
with which this fairest and freshest of Sapphos beguiled her 
too abundant leisure. He had pronounced her poetic powers 
greats and worthy of higher themes than any she had hither, 
to chosen : it was most natural^ therefore, that she should now 
tax her genius to the otraoet^ to prove that his first judgment 
had not been too favourable : so the remainder of that long 
day passed in melancholy enovigh tite-4'tHe between Rooafind 
and Helen^ and in finding rhymes lor all tlie epithets of 
heaven on the part of Fanny. 



CHAPTER XIL 

MB. OARTWRIOHt's LETTER TO HIS COUSIN. — ^LQNBL 
• HARRINGTON. 

'The intelligent reader will not be surprised to hear that 
If r. Cartwright did not su£Ber himadf to be long expected in 
vain on the following morning. Fanny, however, was already 
in the garden when he arrived ; and as it so happened that 
he saw her as she was hovering near the shrubbery gate, he 
turned from the carriage- road and approached her. 

'* How sweetly does youth, when blessed with such a 
cheek and eye as yours, Misa Fanny, accord with the freah 
mornimg of such a day as thia ! — 1 feel," he added t%ki3Bk%VttEt 
o 4 



■ V ui».hinir face, '^ that my soul never 
*^ _^^^ ««..#hir oi my Maker than when in- 

,lr^^ ^ .^^JnTwith such a being as you ! 

Kl ^inc h«r hetutifiil eyes upon the ground. 
^ '^^^de^cAUd / fear not to look at me - fear not to 
--et tli eve of a friend, who would watch over you, Fanny 
"^\ minister of Heaven should watch over that which is 
J* J fairest, to make and keep it holy. Let me have 
^ innooent heart in my keeping, my dearest child, and all 
jJJl is idle^' light, and vain shall be banished thence, while 
!^^wanl thoughts and holy musings shall take its place. 
tfave yott essayed to hymn the praises of your God, Fanny, 
2n€etre parted yesterday?" 
11118 question was accompanied by an encouraging pat 
noa her glowing cheek ; and Fanny, her lieart beating with 
'^ mtv shj'*®'** hope, fear, and sundry other feelings, drew 
*kg JIISL containing a fairly-written transcript of her yester- 
. 'g igboura from her bosom, and placed it in his hand. 

J(r. Oartwright pressed it with a sort of pious fervour to 
Ljf Iip6> <^i^^ enclosing it for greater security in a letter which 
]i0 df«w from his pocket, he laid it 'carefully within his waist- 
gffgX, on the left side of his person, and as near, as possible to 
i]i8t part of it appropriated for the residence of the heart. 

*» This must be examined in private, my beloved child, " 
said he solemnly. *^ The first attempt to raise such a spirit 
as yours in holy song has, to my feelings, something as awful 
in it as the first glad movement of a seraph's wing ! . . . . 
Where is your mother, Fanny }" 
'^ She is in the hbrary. " 
' "Alone?" « 

'^ Oh yes ! — at least 1 should think so, for I am sure she 
is expecting you." 

'* Farewell, then, my dear young friend ! — Pursue your 
solitary musing walk ; and remember, Fanny, that as by 
your talents you are marked and set apart, as it were, from 
the great mass of human souls, so will you be looked upon 
the more fixedly by the searching eye of God. It is from him 
you received this talent — keep it sacred to his use, as David 
did, and great shall be your reward ! — Shall I startle youu 
' mother, Fanny, if I enter by the library window ?" 
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" Oh no ! Mr. Cartwright — I am sure mamma would 
be quite vexed if you always went round that long way up to 
the door, especially in summer you know^ when the windows 
are always open." 

''Once more, farewell, then!" 

Fanny*s hand was again tenderly pressed, and they parted. 

It would be a needless lengthening of my tale, were I ta 
record all that passed at this and three or four subsequent 
interviews which took place between the vicar and Mrs. Mow-> 
bray on the subject of proving the will. Together with the 
kindest and most soothing demonstrations of rapidly increas- 
ing friendship and esteem, Mr. Cartwright conveyed to her 
very sound legal information respecting what it was necessary 
for her to do. The only difficulty remaining seemed to arise 
^from Mrs. Mowbray's dislike to apply to any friend in Lon- 
don, either for their hospitality or assistance, during the 
visit it was necessary she should make there for the comple- 
tion of the business. This dislike arose from the very dis- 
agreeable difficulties which had been thrown in her way by 
Sir Gilbert Harrington's refusing to act. It would have been 
very painful to her, as she frankly avowed to her new friend^ 
to announce and explain this refusal to any one ; and it was 
therefore finally arranged between them, that he should give' 
her a letter of introduction to a most excellent and trust- 
worthy friend and relation of his, who was distinguished, as he 
assured her, for being the most honourable and conscientious- 
attorney in London, ^^ and perhaps, as he added with a sigh^ 
the only one who constantly acted with the fear of .the Lord 
before his eye& 

Gladly did Mrs. Mowbray accede to this proposal, for in 
truth it removed a world of anxiety from her mind; and 
urged as much by a wish to prove how very easy it was to be 
independent of Sir Gilbert, as by the strenuous advice of 
Mr. Cartwright to lose no time in bringing the business to a 
conclusion, she fixed upon the following week for this trouble- 
some but necessary expedition. 

It may serve to throw a light upon the kind and anxious 
interest which the Vicar of Wrexhill took in the affairs of his 
widowed parishioner, if a copy of his letter to his cousin and 
friend Mr. Stephen Corbold be inserted. x 
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*' TO STEPHEN OOBBOItD^ ESQ. SOLICITOR, GRAY^S INN^ LONDON. 

'* My dear aad Talued Friend and Comhi, 

'^ It has at length pleased God to enable me to proye to 
you how sincere is the gratitude which ^I have ever professed 
for Ae imfportant service your father conferred upon me by 
the timely loui of two hundred poiinds> when I was^ as I 
bdfeve you lnow, inconvenienced by a very troublesome 
dain; It &bs been a constant matter of regret to me that I 
^oaJd never^ through the many years which have since 
paased, been able to repay it: but^ If I mistake not, the 
service wfaieh I am now ablie to render yon will eventually 
prove B«eh as fairiy to liquidate yot»r claim upon me ; and 
fivm mry knowledge of your pious and honourable feelings^ I 
camiet doubt your being willing to deliver to me my bond. 
fGT the* same^ i^ould your advantages from the transaction in 
hand prove at idl commensurate to my expectations." 

[Here followed a statement of the widow Mowbray's busi- 
ness in London^ with the commentary upon the ways and 
Bieana which i^ possessed tO' carry that, and all other bus!- 
iMBf» in which she waa concerned, to a satiafectory conclusion^ 
jmieh to the contentment of all those fortunate enough to be 
em^doyed as her assistants therein. The reverend gentleman 
dwn proceeded thus.] 

'* Nor is this aB I would wish to say to you^ cousin Ste- 
pl^en, on tJie subject of the widow Mowbray's affairs^ and the 
advantages whidi may arise to you from the connexion which 
equally, of course, for her advantage as for yours, I am de- 
sirous of establishing between you. 

'' I need not teH you, cousin Stephen, who, by the Messing 
of Heaven upon your worthy endeavours, have already been 
aWe in a littfe way to see what law i8„ — I need not, I say, 
point out to you at any great length, how much there must 
of necessity be to do in the management of an estate and of 
funds which bring in a net income somewhat exceeding four- 
teen thousand pounds per annum. Now I learn from my 
excellent friend Mra. Mowbray, that her late husband trans- 
acted the whole of this business himself; an example which 
irfti impossible, as I need not remark, for his widow and sole 
legatee to follow. She is quite aware of this, and by a mer- 
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cifiil dispenataoft of die Most High, her nuBd i^ears to he 
angnlarly dactik^ and liaUe to receive aneh impreflsions •» a 
pious and attentiine friend woitkL be aUe to enSoree on aH 
points, ia additiou to thia great and heayy charge^ which k 
has pleased ProvidBnea, doubtless for his owii> ^ood purposes^ 
to hiy upon her^ she has also the entire HMuragemeat, as legal 
and sole guardiaB of a young Ixish hekess, of another pro- 
cBgiouBly iae property, consisting;, like her own, partly of 
mooey in the Ifinglish funds, and partly ia houses and lands 
IB fhe north part of Ireland* The bnsiness connected with 
the Torrington property is therefore at thia motnent, as wdl 
a» every diing concerning the widow Mowbray's afikirs, com- 
pletely without any agent whatever ; and I am not withoat 
hopes, cousin Stephen, that hy the blessing of God to usward, 
I may be enabled to obtain the same for yon. 

'^ I know the pious habit of your nund, cousin, and that 
yen^ like miywd£,nev» see any xemas&aUe aceurrenee without 
elearly tradng tfasmift the immediafce finger of Heaven. I 
confess that thaenghxmt the whole <tf thia afl^; — the 
sodden death of Ibe late owner of this noble fortune ; the 
sii^^ular will he left, hy which it all has become wholly and 
solely at the dispose cf hia exeellent widbw ; the hasty and 
net oTcrwise After s wnatio n ta renounce the eaecuiarriii^ on the 
part of this petulant Sir Gilbert Hamngton ; the acfadent ee 
rather series of accidents,, by which I have become at once and 
so unexpectedly, the chief stay, support, comfort, consolation, 
«m1 adviser of tfns annj i h b hot very helpkaalady ; — throughout 
the whole of thia^ I eanne<^ I say, but observe the graciouH 
Providence of my Master, who wEls that I should obtain 
poiwer and mastery eveik over the things of this worI(}, woithr 
kss ifaongh they be, cousin Stephesy when> set in comparison 
with those o£ the world to cone. It is my dear perception 
of the will of Hean^en m tbia matter which renders me 
willing, — yea, ardent in my desire to obtain inAiience ovm 
the Mowfaray lamrly. They are net idl, however, eqaally 
amiable to the wholesome guidance I would afford them : <ui 
the contrary,, it is evident to me that ^ youngest child is 
the only one on whom the Lordl ia at present disposed to 
pour forth a saving, lig^t. NeveiidieleBS I will persevcm^ 
P^advirntuie the hearts of the ttisobedient may in the end he 
turned to the wisdom of the just p aatt we know right weU 
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who it is that can save from all danger, even though a man 
went to sea without art ; a tempting of Providence which 
would in my case be most criminal^ — for great in that re- 
spect has been its mercy^ giving unto me that light which is 
needful to guide us through the rocks and shoals for ever 
scattered amidst worldly affairs. 

'^ Thus much have I written to you, cousin Stephen, with 
my own hand, that you might fully comprehend the work 
that lies before us. But I will not with pen and ink write 
more unto you^ for I trust I shall shortly see you^ and that 
we shall speak face to face. 

^< I am now and ever^ cousin Stephen^ your loving kinsman 
and Christian friend^ 

^' William Jacob Cartwright. 

•« WrexhiU vicarage, 9th July, 1834.»» 

'* P. S. Since writing the above, the widow Mowbray has 
besought me to instruct the gentleman who is to act as her agent 
to obtain lodgings for her in a convenient quarter of the town ; 
and therefore this letter will precede her. Nor can she indeed 
set forth till you shall have written in return to inform her 
whereunto her eqidpage must be instructed to drive. Re- 
member, cousin^ that the apartments be suitable; and in 
choosing them recollect that it is neither you nor I who will 
pay for the same. FareweU. If I mistake not^ the mercy of 
Heaven overshadows you, my cousin." 

Poor Mrs. Mowbray would have rejoiced exceedingly had 
it been possible for her kind and ever-ready adviser and friend 
to accompany her to London ; but as he did not himself pro- 
pose this, she would not venture to do it, and only asked him^ 
such as an obedient child might ask a parent, whether he 
thought she ought to go attended only by a man and maid 
servant, or whether she might have the comfort of taking one 
of her daughters with her. 

Mr. Cartwright looked puzzled ; indeed the question in- 
volved considerable difficulties. It was by no means the vicar's 
wish to appear harsh or disagreeable in his enactments ; yet 
neither did he particularly desire that the eldest Miss Mowbray 
should be placed in circumstances likely to give her increased 
influence over her mother : and as to Fanny, his conscience 
reproached him for having for an instant conceived the idea 
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of permitting one to whom the elective finger of grace had so 
recently pointed to he removed so far from his fostering care. 

After a few moments of silent consideration, he replied, 

'' No ! my dearest lady, you ought not to he without the 
soothing presence of a child ; and if I might advise you on the 
subject, I should recommend your being accompanied by 
Miss Helen^ — both, because^ as being the eldest, she might 
expect this preference^ and because, likewise, I should deem 
it prudent to remove her from the great risk and danger of 
falling into the society of your base and injurious enemy 
during your absence." 

*^ You are quite right about that, as I'm sure you are about 
every thing, Mr. Cartwright. I really would not have Helen 
see more of Sir Gilbert's family for the world ! She has such 
wild romantic notions about old friendships being better than 
new ones, that i am sure it would be the way to make terrible 
disputes between us. She has never yet known the misery of 
having an old friend turn against her^ — nor the comfort^ 
Mr. Cartwright, of finding a new one sent by Providence to 
supply his place ! " 

" My dearest lady ! I shall ever praise and bless the dispen- 
sation that has placed me near you during this great trial ; — 
and remember always, that those whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth !" 

" Ah ! Mr. Cartwright, I fear that I have not been hitherto 
sufficiently mindful of this^ and that I have repined where I 
ought to have blessed. But I trust that a more christian 
spirit is now awakened within me, and that henceforward, 
with your aid, and by the blessing of Heaven upon my 
humble endeavours, I may become worthy of the privilege I 
enjoy as being one of your congregation.*' 

" May the Lord hear, receive, record, and bless that hope ! " 
cried the vicar fervently, seizing her hand and kissing it with 
holy zeal. 

Mrs. Mowbray coloured slightly ; but feeling ashamed of 
the weak and unworthy feeling that caused this, she made a 
strong effort to recover from the sort of embarrassment his 
action caused, and said, with as much ease as she could assume, 

*' Rosalind and Fanny are both very young and very giddy, 
Mr. Cartwright, May I hope that during my short absence 
— which I shall make as short as possible, — may I hoi^e^ 
my kind friend, that you will look inu^^nxSafem «s^\^ ^%:|V* 
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* Yen cannot doobt it !— what is there I irould not do to 
«P««« yoa an anxious thought i — They are young and 
thoogbtless, paiticalarly yonr ward. Miss Torrington is just 
the girl, I think^ to propose some wfld froKc— perhaps another 
visit to Sir Gilbert; and yonr sweet Fanny is too young and 
has too little anthority to prevcmt it.*^ 

*' Good Heaven ! do you l3iink so ? Then what can I do ?" 
" An idea has struck me, my dear friend, which T will 
mention to yon with all frankn^, certain that if yon dis- 
approve it, you win tell me so with an openness and sincerity 
equal to my own. — I think that if my staid and quiet 
^ughter Henrietta were to pass liie rfiort interval of your 
absenoe here, you might be quite sure that nothing gay or 
f^ddy would be done : — her deHcate heiAth and sober turn of 
Blind preclude the posrability of i^ ; — and her being here 
would authorize my daily visit.^ 

^ There is nothing in the weild f should fifee so well," 
relied Mrs. Mowbray. '^ Any thing likely to promote an in- 
timacy between my young people and a daughter brought up 
by you must be indeed a blessing to us. Shall I call vpon 
ner ? — or shall I write the invitation ? " 

'* You are very kind, dear lady ! — very heavenly-minded ! 
•-—but there is no sort of necessity that you should take the 
trouble of doing either. I will mention to Henrietta your 
most flattering wish that she should be here during your 
absence : and, believe me, she will be most happy to comply 
with it." 

^' I shall be very grateful to her. — But will it not be more 
agreeable for her, and for us also, that shd should come irame. 
diately ? I cannot go before Monday — .this is Thursday ; 
might she not come to us to-morrow ?"- 

"How thoughtful is that! — how like yourself! — Cer- 
tainly it will be f^easanter for her, and I will therefore bring 
her." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant with a note. But for the better understanding its 
effect both on the lady and gentleman, it will be necessary to 
recount one or two circumstances which had occnrred to the 
anti-Cartwright party in the Mowbray family, subsequent to 
their visit to Oakley. 

A few days after that which witnessed poor Helen's dis- 
^sce, after entering the drawing-room and receiving a hint 
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horn her mother (wnom she found thefre in dow «ofidave 
with the vicar) that she had hetter take her morning waik^ it 
happened that she and Aosalind^ as they were earnestly dis- 
courHtBg of their yesterday's visits and enjoying Ihe perfect 
shade of a lane leading to the village of WreKhill^ perceived 
a horseman approaching them as slowly as it was possihle to 
make a fine hone walk. In the next moment^ however^ 
something appeared to have pricked the sides of his intent^ 
as well as those of his horse ; for willi a bound or two he 
was close to tibera, and in the next instant dismounted and 
by their side. 

The gentleman proved to be Oolond Harrington^ who imme- 
diately declared, with very soldierly frankness^ that lie had been 
ziding through every wenae leading to Mowbray .Park, in the 
hope of being fortnnate enough 'to meet lliem. 

Rosalind smiled ; while fielea^ without knowhig too wdl 
what she said^ answered with a>deep blni^^ '' You ave very 
kind/' 

Colonel Harrington casefiiliy tied up his rdns and so 
arranged them aB to Istrte no danger o£ their gettt^ loose ; 
then giving his steed a ahgfat cot with his riding-whi^^ the 
•bedient animal set off at an easy trot for Oakley. 

'' He knows his way^ at least, as well as I da/' said ^ 
eokneL ^< It is iny liter's old hunter^ and I selected him on 
purpose^ that if I were lucky enough to meet yon^ I might 
have no trouble about getting rid of him. ~ And iiow tdl me* 
Helen, how did your imrther bear the answer my father sent 
to her note ?^' 

'^ An answer from Sir Gilbert?— and to a note frsm my 
mother ? '' said Helen. ^' Alas ! it was kept secret Mm me ; 
and therefore, Cdonel Harrington, I had rather yon shdidd 
not talk of it to me." 

^' It is hardly reasonable that you should insist upon my 
keeping secret what I have to tell you, Helen, because others 
are less communicative. The letters he receives and writes 
are surely my father's business either to impart or conceal, as 
he thinks best ; and he is extremely anxious to learn your 
(pinion respecting your mother's letter, and his answer to it. 
He certainly did not imagine that they had been kept secret 
from you." 

*' Indeed I liave never heard of either.** 
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" Do you suppose^ then, that she has mentioned them to no 
one r " 

Helen did not immediately reply, hut Rosalind did. '* I 
am very particuLirly mistaken. Colonel Harrington/' said she, 
" if the Reverend William Jacoh Cartwright, vicar of Wrex- 
hiU, and privy counsellor at Mowbray Park, did not superin- 
tend the writing of the one, and the reading of the other." 

" Do you really think so. Miss Torrington ? What do you 
say, Helen ? do you believe this to have been the case ? " 

" He is very often at the Park," replied Helen. 

^^ But do you think it possible that Mrs. Mowbray would 
jcommunicate to him what she would conceal from you ?" said 
Colonel Harrington. 

This question was also left unanswered by Helen; but 
Rosalind again undertook to reply. " You will think me a 
very interfering person, I am afraid. Colonel Harrington," 
said she ; '^ but many feelings keep Helen silent which do not 
influence me ; and, as far as I am capable of judging, it is 
extremely proper, and perhaps important, that Sir Gilbert 
should know that this holy vicar never passes a day without 
' finding or making an excuse for calling at the Park. I can 
hardly tell how it is, but it certainly does happen, that these 
visits generally take place when we — that is, Helen and I — 
are not in the house ; but ... to confess my sins, and make 
a clear breast at once, I will tell you what I have never yet told 
Helen, and that is, that I have ordered my maid to find qut, 
if she can, when Mr. Cartwright comes. He slipped in, how- 
ever, through the library window twice yesterday, so it is 
possible that he may sometimes make good an entry without 
being observed ; for it is impossible that my Judy can be 
alwtiys on the watch, though she is so fond of performing her 
needlework in that pretty trellised summer-house in the Park." 

" What an excellent vidette you would make. Miss Tor- 
rington," said the young man, laughing. *^ But will you tell 
me, sincerely, and without any shadow of jesting, why it is 
that you have been so anxious to watch the movements of this 
reverend gentleman ? " 

' U\ talk on the subject at all," she replied, *' it will cer- 
tainly be without any propensity to jesting ; for I have seldom 
felt less inclined to be merry than while watching the increas- 
ing influence of Mr. Cartwright over Mrs. Mowbray and 
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Fanny. It was because I remarked that they never men- 
tioned his having called^ when I knew he had been there, that 
I grew anxious to leam^ if possible^ how constant his visits 
bad become ; and the result of my espionage is, that no day 
{lasses without a visit." 

^* But what makes you speak o£ this as of an evil, Miss 
Torrington ? " 

" That is more than I have promised to tell you," replied 
Rosalind ; " but, as we have become so very confidential, I 
have no objection to tell you all— and that, remember, for the 
especial use of Sir Gilbert, who perhaps, if he knew all that I 
guess, would not think he was doing right to leave Mrs. Mow- 
bray in such hands." 

" And what then. Miss Torrington, is tliere, as you guess, 
against this gentleman ? " 

Rosalind for an instant looked puzzled; but, by the rapidity 
with which she proceeded after she began, the difficulty seemed 
to arise solely from not knowing what to say first. " There 
is against him," said she, '^ the having hurried away from 
hearing the will read to the presence of Mrs. Mowbray, and 
not only announcing its contents to her with what might well 
be called indecent haste, considering that there were others to 
whom the task more fitly belonged, and who would have per- 
formed it too, had they not been Uius forestalled ; — not only 
did he do this, but he basely, and, I do believe, most falsely, 
gave her to understand that her son, the generous, disinte- 
rested, warm-hearted Charles Mowbray> had manifested dis- 
pleasure at it. Further, he has turned the head of poor little 
Fanny, by begging copies of her verses to send — Heaven 
knows where; and he moreover has, I am sure, persuaded 
Mrs. Mowbray to think that my peerless Helen is in fault for 
something — Heaven knows what. He has likewise, as your 
account of those secret letters renders certain, dared to step 
between an afiecftionate mother and her devoted child, to de- 
stroy their dear and close uirion by hateful and poisonous 
myfatery. He has also fomented the unhappy and most silly 
schism between your pettish father and my petted guardian ; 
and moreover, with all his far-jfamed beauty and saint^like 
benignity of aspect, his soft crafty eyes dare not look me in 
the face. And twelfthly and lastly, I hate him." 
. " After this. Miss Torrington," said the Colonel, laughing^ 
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'< no man asBuredly could be snffleientlj hardy to say a wor<f 
in his defence; — and, all jetting^ apart,*' he added very aeri- 
oasly^ '' I do think you h«?e made oat a very strong case 
against him. If my good father sees this growing intimaey 
between the Vicarage and the Park with the same feelings that 
yon do, I really think it might go farther than any oth«r con- 
sideration towards inducing him to rescind his refusal — for 
he has positirely refused to act a» executor — and lead him at 
onoe aiul fdr ever to forget the unreasonaUe cause of anger he 
has conceived against your mother, Hekn.'' 

'' Then let hhm know it without an hour's delay," said 
Hden. ** Dear Colonel Harrington ! why did you let your 
horse go} Walk you must, but let it be as last as. yon can, 
and let your father understand exactly every thing that Rosa- 
lind has told you ; for though 1 should hardly have ventozed 
to say as much myself, I own that I think she is not much 
mistaken in any of her oonclunons." 

'^ And do you follow her, Helen, up to her twdlflrhly and 
lastly ? Do you too hate this reverend gendeman ?" 

Hefen sighed. " I hope not. Colonel Harrington," die re- 
^ed ; '^ I should be sorry to believe mysdfcapaUe of hating, 
but surely I do not love him." 

The young ladies, in their eagerness to set the cdond off on 
his road to Oakley, were unconsdoudy, or rather most ol^vi* 
ondy, guilty of ^e indecorum of accompanying him at least 
half the distance ; and at last it was Rosalind, and not the 
much more shy and timid Hden, who beeame aware of the 
singularity of the proceeding. 

" And where may we be going, I should lifce to know ?" die 
said, suddenly stopping short. ^* Hden ! is it the fiwhion for 
the Hampshire ladies to escort lumie the gendemen they chance 
to meet in their walks ? We never do that in my country.** 

Colonel Hanrington looked podtivdy angry, and Helen 
blushed celestial rosy red, but soon recovered hersdf, and 
said, with that species of frai&kness which at once disarms 
quizzing, 

** It is very true, Rosalind ; we seem to be doing a very 
strange thing: but we have hiKl a great deal to say diat waa 
really important ; yet nothing so much so, as leading CfABmA 
Harrington to his father with as little delay as possible.— But 
now I think we have said alL Good-b'ye, Cokmel Harring. 
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ton : I need not tell you how grateM we shall all be if you 
can penuftde Sir Gilbert to restore us all to favour." 

'^ The all is but one, Helen ; but the doing so I now £eel 
to be Tery important Farewell ! Take care of youxselyes ; for 
I wiil not vex you, Helen, by turning back again. Farewell T 

The letter which interrupted the tete-a-tete betwe^i Mrs. 
Mowbray and tbe vicar was an immediate oonsegnence of this 
conversatioa, andwaa as. follows :«— 

** Madam, 
^' Upon a maturer consideration of the possible efSeets to die 
family of my late friend which my refusal to act fts his execu- 
tor m^f produce, I am willing, notwithstanding my repugnance 
to the office, to perform the duties of it, and hereby desire to 
revoke my late refusal to do so. 

(Signed) " Gilbert Harrington. 

•• Oakley, July 12tb, 1833.'' 

" Thank Heaven," exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray as soon as she 
had read the note, — " Thank Heaven that I have no longer 
any occasion to submit myself to the caprices of any man ! — • 
And yet,** she added^ putting ihe paper into Mr. Cartwright's 
hands, " 1 suppose it will be best for me to accept his reluc- 
tant and ungracious oflfer ?** 

Mr. Cartwright took the pi^er, and perused it with great 
attention, and more than ono& At lei^h he said^ 

'^ I trust I did not undaaUnd you. What was it you said, 
dearest Mrs. Mowbray, respecting this most inaailting conunu.- 
nication ?" * 

" I hardly know, Mr. Cartwright, what I said;," replied Mn« 
Mowbray, colourk^. " How can I know what to say to a per- 
son who can treat a woman in my painful aitmatioa with such 
emd caprice, such unfeehng inconsistency ?" 

" Were I you, my valued fiiend, I should make the matter 
very easy, for I should say nothing to himJ' 

^ Nothing ? — Do yo« mean that you would not answer 
the letter ?" 

^< Certainly : that is what I should recommend as the only 
mode of noticing it, consistently with the respect you owe your- 
sdf." 

*^ I am save you are quite right/' replied Mis* Mowbray, 
looking relieved from a load of difficulty. 
H 2 
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*' It certainly does not deserve an answer,** said she, '* and 
I am sure I should not in the least know what to say to him." 

<^ Then let us treat the scroll as it does deserve to he treat, 
ed," said the vicar with a smile. " Let the indignant wind 
hear it hack to the face of the hard-hearted and insulting 
writer !" 

And so sayings he eagerly tore the paper into minute atoms, 
and appeared about to consign them to the conveyance he 
mentioned, but suddenly checked himself, and with thoughtful 
consideration for the gardener added, 

^* But no! we will not disfigure your beautiful lawn by 
casting these fragments upon it : I will dispose of them on the 
other side of the fence." ' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MRS. AIOWBRAy's DEPARTURE FOR TOWN.— 'AN EXTBMPORARV 
PRAYER. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening of this same day, that 
Mr. Cartwright was seen approaching across the'lawn towards 
the drawing-room windows, — and that not only by Judy, but 
by (he whole family, who were assembled there and preparing 
to take their tea. His daughter Henrietta was on his arm ; 
yet still she rather followed than walked with him, so evidently 
did she hang back, while he as evidently endeavoured to 
quicken his pace and draw her forward. 

The eyes of the whole party were attracted to the windows. 
Mrs. Mowbray and Fanny, approaching different sashes, each 
stepped out to welcome them; while Miss Torrington and 
Helen were content to watch the meeting from their places on 
a sofa. 

^^ Did you ever see a man drive a pig to market, Helen ? " 
said Rosalind. " In my country they do it so much more 
cleverly ! for look you, if that man were half as clever as he 
thinks himse^, he would just go behind the young lady and 
pull her backwards." 
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*^ I am not quite sure that the scheme would answer in this 
case/' replied Helen. ^' Look at the expression of her face, 
and I think you will perceiye that nothing but a very straight- 
forward puU could induce her to approach at all." 

'* Perhaps she is disgusted at her odious father's presump- 
tion and forwardness ?" cried Rosalind, starting up. " If that 
be so^ I will patronise her. — Poor thing ! look at her eyes ; I 
am positive she has been weeping." 

With this impression^ Miss Torrington stepped forward, 
and, as the party entered, greeted the young lady very kindly : 
though she hardly appeared to perceive that her father entered 
with her. 

She received in return a look which, with aU her acuteness, 
she found it extremely difficult to interpret. There was a 
strong and obvious expression of surprise in it ; and then, in 
the faint attempt at a smile about the comers of the mouth, — 
which attempt, however, was finally abortive, — 'Rosalind 
fancied that she traced a movement of gratitude, though not 
of pleasure ; but over every feature a settled gloom seemed to 
hang, like a dark veil, obscuring, though not quite hiding 
every emotion. 

The difficulty of understanding why and wherefore she 
looked as she did, was quite enough, with such a disposition as 
Rosalind's, to make her an object of interest ; and therdbre, 
when Mrs. Mowbray made her die speech that she was ex- 
pressly brought to hear, expressive of hope that she would 
have the great kindness to console that part of her family who 
were to remain at home by affi)rding them the pleasure of her 
company, Rosalind relieved her from the immediate necessity 
of replying, by saying gaily, 

" She will and she must, Mrs. Mowbray, for we will take 
her prisoner ; but I will promise, as far as I am concerned, 
that her durance shall be as gentle as possible." 

It was now the vicar's turn to look astonished, which he 
certainly did in no small degree, and ran some risk of destroy- 
ing the favourable impression which his daughter's look of 
misery had created, by saying, in the sweet tone that Miss 
Torrington relished so little, 

** Henrietta, my love — I trust you will be sensible of, and 
grateful for, the amiable and condescending kindness of this 
young lady." 

H 3 
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What the gloomy Henrietta amwered, Rosalind did not 
stay to hear; for by a morement of that impatieDoe with 
which she always listened to all that Mr. Cartwright speke^ 
she turned from him and ^Talked oat of die window. 8he 
only stayed^ howevar^ long enough to gather a bunch of 
geranium Uossoms, which she put into the hand of Henrietta 
as she placed herself beade her on re-entering. 

" Are they not superb. Mica 'Cartwright ? " 

Miss Cartwright again answered by a look which once more 
set all Rosalind's ingenuity at defia&oe. It now spoke awak- 
ened interest, and an almost eager desire to look at and listen 
to her ; but the heavy gloom remained, while her almoet total ' 
silence gave her an appearance of remopfe greatly at variance 
with the expression which, for a moment at least, she had read 
in her eyes. 

Hden was now, in full assembly, informed for the first 
time that she was to attend her modier to town. Had this 
been told her, as every thing was wont to be, in the dear 
sedusion of lier mod^er*« diessing.room, she would have 
iMuled the news with joy and gratitude, and bdieved thrt it 
predicted a return of all the happiness she had loat: but now • 
^e effect was wholly different ; and though she mastered her* 
self suiBdently to send bade l3ie tears before diey veaobed her 
eyes, and to declare, in the gentle voice of genidne u nafBpcted 
obedience, that she should be delighted if she eould be useM 
to lier, the manner of the eonmranieation sank deeply and 
painfully into her heart. 

An answer having arrived by return of post from fitepiien 
Corbold, Esq., solicitor, stating that commodious apartments 
were secured in Wimpole-street, and himself ready, Ibody and 
spirit, to do the lady's bidding, Mrs. Mowbray fixed on the 
following day for her journey. Miss Cartwright gave one 
mutter beyond a tacit consent to remain at the Park during 
her absence, and the party separated ; Fanny however de- 
claring, as she wrapped a idiawl of her mother's about her 
head, that she must enjoy the delicious moonlight by accom- 
panying the vicar and his daughter as far as the Park gates. 

'' And return alone, Fanny ?" said her mother. 

'' Why not, dear lady ?" replied Mr. Cartwright " Her 
eye will not be raised to the lamp of night without her heart's 
rising also in a hymn to her Lord and Saviour; and I am 
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willing to beliei^e that her remaining for a few moments be- 
side her pastor and her friend, while under its soft influence^ 
will not be likely to make her thoughts wander in a wrong 
^liiection." 

" Oh no, Mr. Ctf twright/' relied the mother ; '^ 1 am 
sure, if you think it right, she shall go." 

At this moment Miss Torrington was giving a farewell 
shake of the hand to Henrietta ; when, instead of receiving 
from her an answering ^' Good night ! '• something very like 
a groan smote her ear. 

- " How very strai^eJ" die exdauned aloud, after a silence 
that lasted till the vicar, with Fanny leaning on his arm, and 
his sulky daughter following, had half traversed the lawn to- 
wards the gate that opened upon the drive. 

*' What is strange, Miss Torrington ? " said Mrs. Mowbray. 

''•Almost every thing I see and hear, ma'am,*' replied the 
young lady. 

''At what hour are we to set off to-morrow, mamma ? " 
infuired Helen. 
H . " At ten o'clock, my dear. You had better give your 
orders to Curtis to-night, Hden, as to what she is to put up 
for you. I hope we shidl not be obliged to remain in town 
above two or three days." 

"If you have any diing to do in your roan to-night, 
Helen, it is time to betake yourself to it,'' observed Rosalind ; 
"for," loddng at her watch, "it is very near midnight, 
though Miss Fanny Mowbray is walking in the Park. — Good 
night, Mrs. Mowbray." But Mrs. Mowbray did not a|^»ear 
to hear her. 

" Good night, mamma,'' said Helen, approaching to kiss her. 

She received a very cold salute upon her forehead, and a 
" Good night, Helen," in a tone that answered to it 

Rosalind took^ the arm of her friend within hers as they 
left the room together, and a silent pressure spoke her sym- 
pathy ; but neither of them uttered a word that night, either 
concerning Mr. Cartwright's increasing influence, or Mrs. Mow- 
bray's continued coldness to Helen. They both of them felt 
more than they vrished to speak. 

The following morning brought Mr. Cartwrighfe and his 
daughter again to the Park a few minutes before -the post- 
lionet arrived for Ifo. Mowbray's carriage, and in a few 
H 4 
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minutes more every thing was ready for the departure of the • 
travellers. Helen gave a farewell embrace to Fanny and 
Rosalind ; while the attentive vicar stepped into the carriage 
before Mrs. Mowbray entered it^ to see that as many windows 
were up and as many windows down as she wished, and like- 
vrise for the purpose of placing a small volume in the side 
pocket next the place she was to occupy. He then returned 
to her side, and as he handed her in, whispered, while he 
pressed her hand, 

'^ Do not fatigue yourself vrith talking, my dear friend : it 
is a great while since you have taken a journey even so long 
as this. In the pocket next you I have placed a little volume 
that I wish — oh, how ardendy ! — that you would read with 
attention. Will you promise me this .?" 

'^ I will," replied Mrs. Mowbray, deeply affected by his 
earnestness — " God bless you ! " 

'' The Lord watch over you ! " responded Mr. Oartwright 
with a sigh. He then retreated a step, and Helen sprang 
hastily into the carriage without assistance; the door was 
closed, and before the equipage reached the lodges Mrs. Mow- ^ 
bray had plunged into a disquisition on regeneration and faith 
— the glory of the new birth — and the assured damnation of 
all who cannot, or do not, attain thereto. 

Meanwhile the party left under the shade of the portico 
looked at each other as if to inquire what they were to do 
next. On all occasions of morning departure there is gene- 
rally a certain degree of desmuvrement left with those who 
remain behindw In general, however, this is soon got over, 
except by a desperate idler or a very mournful residuaiy guest; 
but on the present occasion the usual occupations of the parties 
were put completely out of Joint, and RosaUnd, at least, was 
exceedingly well disposed to exclaim — 



*' Accuned spite, 



That ever I was born to set it right ! " 

She remained stationary for a few minutes, hoping and 
expecting that the reverend gentleman would depart : but as* 
this did not happen, she quietly re-entered the house and re- 
tired to her own dressing-room. 

Fanny then made a motion to enter also, ^but took very 
hospitable care that it should include both her oompaniona*^ 
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Mr. Cartwright spoke not of going — he even led the way U> 
the lihrary himself^ and having closed the door and put dowa 
the ever-open sash windows, he turned to Fanny^ and^ with a 
smile that might have accompanied a proposal to sing or 
danoe^ said, 

" My dear Miss Fanny ! does not your heart feel full ol 
kind and tender wishes for the safety of your heloved mother 
during her absence from you ? *' 

<Mt does indeed I" said Fanny^ shaking hack her chesnut 
ringlets. 

'^ Then should we not/' rejdined the vicar, assisting her 
action by gently putting back her redundant curls with his 
own hand, — '^ should we not, my dear child^ implore a 
blessing upon her from the only source from whence it can 
come !*' 

*^ Oh yes," replied Fanny, with affectionate earnestness, but 
by no means understanding his immediate purpose, — '^ Oh 
ye8» Mr. Cartwright ; I am sure I never pray so heartily as 
when praying for mamma." 

*^ Then let us kneel," said he, placing a chair before her; 
and kneeling down himself at the one that was next to it. 
Fanny instantly obeyed, covering her face with her hands, 
while her young heart beat with a timid and most truly pious 
feeling of fear lest the act was not performed with suitable 
deference ; for hitherto her private devotions had been per- 
formed in strict obedience to the solemn and explicit words of 
Scripture — " fFhen thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly'* 

fiut though conscious that th»mode of prayer in which she 
was now so unexpectedly invited to join was very unlike what 
she was used to, her unbounded love and admiration for 
Mr. Cartwright rendered it absolutely impossible for her to 
conceive it wrong, and she prepared herself to pray with all < 
the fervour of her young and ardent spirit. 

There wjts a moment's pause, during which a look was 
exchanged between the father and daughter unseen by 
Fanny ; but had it met her eye, it would only have appeared 
to her as a mystery that she was incapable of comprehending. . 
Had Rosalind caught a sight of it, she might perhaps have 
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imaed that tbe glance of the father spoke «oiiiinand^ Jiecoin- 
panied by direful threateoings, while tfaat of his daughter be- 
txaj^ disgust and bitteeest contempt mtnglad vnth fear, 

Mr. Cartwright began, almost in a whisper, to utter his ex- 
temporary prayer. It first invoked a blessing on tie Utile knot 
if united hearts that now o£^i«d their homage, and then pro- 
^seeded to ask, in flowing periods, for exemption from ail dan. 
gers likely to beset travellers by land for '^ oor beknued sister 
who is this day gone forth." In a tone somewhat «K)re loud 
he went on to implore especial grace for the not yet awakened 
fionl of the child she led ifitfa her ; and then, fais rich and 
powerful voiee lesonnding through the room, his eyes raised 
to the ceiling, and his clasped and extended hands stretched 
cat before him, be bufst into an ecstasy of enthusiastic rant- 
ings, in which he besought blessings on the head of Fanny. 

It » imposuble to repeat sndi language as Mr.' Oartwright 
andi^iose wfaojesemble him think fit -to use in their extempo- 
rary devotions, withont «£%nding against that sensitive honror 
of profanation which happily still continues to be one of the 
sttongest feelings in the minds of Oiristians not converted — 
L e, perverted from the solemn revevenoe onr church -enjoins 
in tbe utteraneo of every word .by whicb we venture to ap- 
proach the Deity. To sncii, the unweighed flippant use of 
those miunentons wotds ** i<et vs prav," followed as diey 
often aie, by tui^ rantings, and familiar appeals to the most 
fii^ God, in volumes of rapid, cardess wordiness, is peihaps 
die most offimsive outrage to which their rdigious feelings can 
be exposed. One migfat be aknost tempted to believe diat the 
seetaciflns who, rejecting the authorized forms in which die 
bishops and fathers of our church have cautiously, reverently, 
«nd sueeindly rdiearsed the pitttions which the Scriptures per- 
mit man to ofier to his Creator; — one might, I say, almost 
be tempted to believe diat these men have so misunderstood 
the Word of God, as to vead: — Use vain repetitimM as the 
Beathem, ds, for they shall 9k heard for their much speaking. 
But this '' much speaking," with all its irreverent accompani- 
ments of familiar phraseology, is an abomination to those who 
have preserved Ihdr right to sit within the sacred pale of our 
eStaUished church ; and as it is among such that I wish to find 
my readers, I will avoid, as much as possiUe, offiniding them 
by unnecessary repetitions of Mr. Cartwright's rhi^psodieB, pre- 
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serving only «o mucli of 'dieir substance as may be neeessary to 
the nnddng his character folly mnderatood. 

Wfaye imploring Heaven to «often the heart of poorFaimy, 
¥7ho kneit weeping heinde him Vke a Niobe, he rehearsed her 
tdlents and good qualities, earnestly praying that they might 
not be turned by Hie Prince of Darkness into a snare. 

^ Let not her gift — her shining gift of poesy, lead her, as 
it has so often done others, to the deepest pit of hell I Let not 
the gentle and warm affections of her heart ding to those that 
ahaU carry h» soul, with their own, down to the worm that 
dieth not, and to the fire tint cannot be quenched ! Ratfaer, 
fix. thon her knFe upon those who will seek it in thy holy 
Rame. May she know to distinguish between the true and 
the false, the holy and the unholy ! " 

*^ Amen ! " was here uttered by Henrietta, but in so low a 
whisper that only her father's ear caught it. He paused for 
half a moment, and then oontiiined with atiU-increasing zeid, 
so liiat his Toioe shook and tears fell from his eyes. 

Fanny was folly aware of aH this strong emotion ; for though 
she tmcoveved not her own streaming eyes, gAio could not mis- 
take the tremUing Tcnce that pronounced its fervent Messing 
tm her amidst sobs. 

if eanwhile Miss Torrington, who had seated hercdf before 
a book in her dressing-room, began to -drink that ahe was not 
acting ^ery kindly towards Fanny, who, die knew, was so 
nearly childish in her manners as to render the entertainii^ 
eompAny a very disagreeable task to her. 

^' Poor little soul !" she exclaimed ; <^ between the manna 
of the fother, and the eraUbishnesa of ihe daughter, she wiH he 
done to death if I go not to her rescue.*^ So die closed her 
hook aod hastened to the library. 

The sound she heard on approaching die door startled her, 
aad she paused to listen a moment before she entered ; for 
not bamng the remotest idea that it was the voice of prayer, 
die veaUy believed ^at some one had been taken ill, —and 
the notion of convulsions, blended with the recollection of 
Henrietta's aiokfy appearance, took possession of her fancy. 
She determined, however, to enter ; but turned the lock with 
a "fery nervous hand, — and on beholding the scene which the 
opoBing door displayed, felt startled, awed; and uncertain 
whether to advance or retreat. 
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She immediately met Henrietta's eye, which turned towards 
her as she opened the door, and its expression at once ex- 
pUined the nature of the ceremony she so unexpectedly wit- 
nessed. Contempt and bitter scorn shot from it as she slowly 
turned it towards her father ; and a smile of pity succeeded^ 
as she mournfully shook her head, when, for a moment, she 
fixed her glance upon the figure of Fanny. Had the poor 
girl for whose especial sake this very un clerical rhapsody 
was uttered — had she been a few years older, and somewhat 
more advanced in the power of judging human actions, she 
must have been struck by the remarkable change which the 
entrance of Rosalind produced in the language and manner of 
the vicar. He did not for an instant suspend the flow of his 
eloquence, but the style of it altered altogether. 

'* Bless her ! bless this lovely and beloved one ! " were the 
words which preceded the opening of the door, accompanied 
by the sobbings of vehement emotion. — *' Bless ail this 
worthy family, and all sorts and conditions of men ; and so 
lead them home ''.... &c. were those which followed, — 
uttered, too, with very decent sobriety and discretion. 

Rosdind, however, was not quite deceived by this, though 
far from guessing how perfectly indecent and profane had 
been the impassioned language and vehement emotion which 
preceded her appearance. 

After the hesitation of a moment, she closed the door, and 
walking up to the side of Fanny, stood beside her for the 
minute and a half which it took Mr. Cartwright to bring his 
harangue to a conclusion. He then ceased, rose from his 
knees, and bowed to the intruder with an air so meek and 
sanctified, but yet with such a downcast avoidance of her eye 
withal, that Rosalind shrank from him with ill-concealed dis- 
like, and would instantly have left the room, but that she did 
not choose again to leave Fanny, who stiU continued kneeling 
beside her, to a repetition of the scene she had interrupted. 

'^ Fanny !" she said in an accent a little approaching to 
impatience. 

But Fanny heeded her not. Vexed and disgusted at this 
display of a devotion so unlike the genuine, unaffected, well- 
regulated piety in which she had been herself brought up,, 
she repeated her call, — adding, as she laid her h«ndli£^tly\ 
on her shoulder, . 
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** This is not the sort of worship which your excellent 
father^ or good Mr. Wallace either, would have approved." 

Fanny now rose from her knees^ and the cause of her not 
doing so before became evident. Her face was as pale as 
ashes^ and traces of violent weeping were visible on her 
swollen eyelids. 

'^ Good Heaven^ Fanny ! what can have affected you thus ? 
— What, sir, have you been saying to produce so terrible an 
efiect on Miss Mowbray.^ The prayers of the church, in the 
discipline of which she has been most carefully bred up, pro- 
duce no such paroxysms as these, Mr. Cartwright. — Come 
¥rith me, Fanny, and do endeavour to conquer this extraordi- 
nary vehemence of emotion." 

Fanny took her arm; but she trembled so violently that 
die couM scarcely stand. 

" Mr. Cartwright," said Rosalind, with a blush of indignation 
that she could not control, *' I must beg of you not to repeat 
this species of experiment on the feelings of this young lady 
during the absence of her mother. At her return she will of 
course decide upon your continuance, or discontinuance, in the 
office you. have been pleased to assume ; but, till then, I must 
htg, in her name, that we may have no more of this." 

*^ Oh ! Rosalind !*' exclaimed Fanny, while a fresbjihower 
of tears burst from her eyes, " how can you speak so I" 

«* Tell me, my dear young lady," said Mr. Cartwright, 
addressing Miss Torrington in a voice of the gentlest kindness, 
" did good Mrs. Mowbray, on leaving home, place Miss 
Fanny under your care ? " 

*' No, sir, she did not," replied Rosalind, a crimson flush 
of anger and indignation mounting to her cheeks ; ** but, 
being considerably older than Fanny, I deem it my duty to 
prevent her if possible from again becoming an actor in such 
a scene as this." 

Fanny withdrew her arm, and, clasping her hands together, 
again exclaimed, '' Oh ! Rosalind ! " 

*' Do not agitate yourself, my good child," said the vicar; 
'* I shall never suspect you of that hardening of the heart 
which would lead you to be of those who wish to banish the 
voice of prayer from the roof that shelters you. Nor shall I," 
be continued meekly, but firmly, — '* nor shall I consider my- 
fidf justified in remitting that care and attention ^Vv\s3ci \ 
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pwmised your exceUent mother to bestow on you» because 
this unhappy young person lifts ber voice against the holy 
duties of my calling. I shall return to yoa in the evening, 
and then, I trusty we shall again raise our voices together in 
praise and prayer/' 

So saying, Mr. Cartwright took his hat and dqwrted. 

The three young ladies were left standing, but not in one 
group. Mils Cartwright, as soon as released from her kneel- 
ing position^ bad approached a window^ and was aeiduously 
paring her naik; Roaalittd fixed her eyes upon the ^oar, and 
teemed to be rMMng some question that puzzled her ; and 
Fanny, after the ifierval of a moment, left the room. 

Miss Torrington approached the window, and said coldly, 
bat civilly, " I am sorry. Miss Cartwright, to have spoken so 
sternly to your father,-— or rather, for the cause whicb led me 
to do 80,> — but I really considered it as my duty." 

" Oh ! pray, ma'am^ do not apobgise to me about it." 

** I do not wish to offin: an apology for doing what 'I be. 
lieve to be right; but only to express my sorrow to a guest, 
in the house that ia my home, for having been obliged to say 
a»y thing that might make her fed uncomfortable." 

'^ I do assure you, Miss Touington^** replied the vicar's 
daug^k^mfy ^ that my feelings are very particularly indepen- 
dent of any circumstance, accident, or event, that may ai&ct 
Mr. Cartwright .... my father." 

^^Indetd!" said Rosalind, fixing on her a glance that 
seemed to invite her confidence. 

" Indeed !" repeated Henrietta, quietly continuing the oc- 
cupation furnished by her fingers' ends, but without showing 
any inclination to accept the invitation. 

Rosalind was disconcerted. The singularity of Miss Cart- 
wright's manner piqued her curiosity, and though by no means 
inclined to form a party with her against her father, she had 
seen enough to convince her that they were far from being on 
very affectionate terms together. A feeling of pity, too, though 
for sorrows and sufierings suggested chiefiy by her own ima- 
gination, gave her a kird-hearted inclination for more intimate 
acquaintance; but she began to suspect that the wish for 
this was wholly on her side, and not shared in any degree by 
her companion. 

Chilled by this idea, and out of spirits from the prospect 
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of being daily exposed to Mr, Cartfmght'a ymtg, Rosilind 
prepared to leave the room ; bat good-nttuie, as was nsaal 
with her, prernkd over eyery other feeling, and befbre she 
readied the doer, she turned and said, 

** Is there any thing, Miss Cartwright, that I can ofibr for 
your amusement ? The books of the day are chiefly in our 
dressing-rooms, I bc£eve — and I haye abundance of new 
music — and in this room I can show you where to find a very 
splendid collection of engravings.'* 

*' I wish for nothing of 1^ kind, I a» nmch oUiged to 
vou." 

'* Shall I send Fanny to yon ? P c i ih qp g> notwithstanding^ 
the ooean of tears you have seen her shed, she would prove a 
much more ch^rful companion than I could do at this mo-^ 
mentL* 

^^T do not widi for a cheerful companioo," said Henrietta. 

** Ik diere any thing, then, that I can do," resumed Rosa*' 
lind, half smiliifg, ^ that nny assisft you in getting rid of die 
moniing ? ** • 

*• You may sit witJi me yoursdf." 

" May I ? — Well, then, so I wilL I assure you tint I 
only thou^t of going^ becoose it appeared to me that you did 
not particularly desire my company." 

<' To say the truth. Miss Tondngton^ I do not think there 
is any thing on earth .particuliriy worth desiring ; but your 
conversation may perhaps be amongst the moat endmMe. 
Besides, it is agreeable to look at you.'' 

*< You are very civil," replied Roflalind^ laughing. *' Per- 
hapa yon would like me to Ixdd a nosegay in my^ hand, or to 
put on a bonnet and feathers, that I might be still better 
worth looking at." 

'^ No. — If I had a bundi of flowers before my eyes» I 
should not want you : no woman can be so beautifid as a col- 
lection of flowers. But I shall do very well, I dare say; 
Nothing, you know, lasts very long." 

'' Your ftther, then, I presume, hat taught your diought8» 
Miss Cartwright, to fix themselves altogether on a futnxe and 
a better world." 

'^ As to a future world. Miss Tomngton, I must have bet- 
ter authority than Mr. Cartwright's before I ptetend to know 
any ihmg about it** 
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^* But I hope your distaste for that which we enjoy at pre- 
flent does not arise from its having heen unkind to you ? " 

^* When 1 was a child," answered Henrietta, ^^ I had a 
kind of sickly longing for kindness ; but now, that I am older 
and wiser, I cannot say that I think kindness or unkindness 
are matters of much consequence." 

" That, indeed, is a feeling that must put one speedily 
either above or below sorrow." 

^' I am below it." 

" It would be JttiMs easy to say, above. Miss Cartwright ; 
and if you really have reached to a state of such stoical indif- 
ference. I rather wonder. you should not feel that it sets you 
above all the poor sensitive souls whom you jnust see longing 
for a smile, and trembling at a frown." 

" Because, Miss Torrington, I have constantly felt that in 
approaching this state of mind I have been gradually sinking 
lower and lower in my own estimation : I am become so 
hatefully familiar with sin and wickedness, that I perfectly 
loathe myself — though assuredly it has ended by giving me 
a very pre eminent degree of indifference concerning all that 
may hereafter happen to me." 

" Is it in your own person," said Rosalind jestingly, '^ that 
you h«fe become thus familiar with sin ?" 

** No. It is in that of my father." 

Rosalind started. ^^ You talk strangely to me. Miss Cart- 
wright," said she gravely ; ^' and if you are playing upon my 
credulity or curiosity, I must submit to it. But if there be 
any serious meaning in what you say, it would be more gene- 
rous if you would permit me to understand you. I believe you 
are aware that I do not esteem Mr. Cartwright : an avowal 
which delicacy would have certainly prevented my making to 
you, had you not given me reason to suspect '* 

" — That I do not very greatly esteem him either,** said 
Henrietta, interrupting her. 

" Exactly so : and as I am deeply interested for the welfare 
and happiness of the family amongst whom he seems disposed 
to insinuate himself upon terms of very particular intimacy, I 
should consider it as a great kindness if you would tell me 
what his character really is." 

** The request is a very singular one, considering to whom 
it is addressed," said Miss Cartwright ; " and besides I really 
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€annot perceiye any reason in the world why I should he 
guilty of an indecorum* in order to do you a great kindnessJ' 

'^ The indecorum^ Miss Cartwright^ has heen already com- 
mitted^'^ said Rosalind. *' You have already spoken of your 
father as you should not have spoken^ unless you had some 
strong and virtuous motive for it." 

'^How exceedingly refreshing is the unwonted voice of 
truth !" exclaimed Henrietta. ^' Rosalind Torrington, you 
are an honest girl^ and will not hetray me ; for I do fear 
him — coward that I am — I do fear his cruelty, even while 
I despise his power. I think hut ligntly," she continued^ 
" of ihe motes that people this paltry world of ours ; yet 
there are gradations amongst us, from the pure-hearted kind 
fool, who, like you, Rosalind, would wish to spend their 
little hour of life in doing good^ down to the plotting knave 
who, like- my father. Miss Torrington, cares not what mis- 
chief he may do, so that his own unholy interest, and unholy 
joys, may be increased thereby : and so, look you, there are 
gradations also in my feelings towards them, from very light 
and easy indifference, down, down, down to the deepest abyss 
of hatred and contempt. 1 know not what power you may 
have here — not much, I should fear; for though you are 
rich, the Mowbrays are richer; yet it is possible, I think, 
that if the energy which I suspect makes part of your cha- 
racter be roused, you may obtain some influence. If you do, 
use it to keep Mr. Cartwright as far distant from aU you 
love as you can. Mistrust him yourself, and teach all others 
to misthist him. — And now, never attempt to renew thii^ 
conversation. I may have done you some service — do not 
let your imprudence make me repent it. Let us now avoid 
each other if you please; I do not love talking, and would 
not willingly be led into it again." 

Miss Cartwright left the room as soon as these words were 
spoken, leaving Rosalind in a state of mind extremely painful« 
Through all the strange wildness of Henrietta's manner she 
thought that she could trace a frieiidly intention to put her on 
her guard ; but she hardly knew what the mischief was whkh 
she feared, and less still perhaps what she could do to guard 
against it. The most obvious and the most desirable thing, if 
she could achieve it, was the preventing Mr. Cartwright's mak- 
ing the constant morning and evening visits which he threaten- 

I 
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ei ; tettriie Mt <that hm power wm imieed small, «ttd, socb as 
it was, «ke Jcaew not melk how ^ awe iL 

Having vemakied £or mbofe ma. kamt «Kac% aa the place 
^vlsere Mass Cartmigb^ httd leftMier, iaveaittng and r^ecting 
a variety of scfaeaBes for keepk^ Mr. Caxtwriglvt from the 
house during the absence of Mrs. MewVray^ ske at lengdi 
detenwoied >to wdsU to bin, and after a ^jood detk cf laedita- 
tUm piodaoed idie Mkmmg note:: 

^ Miss Tonington presents her compliments to Mr. Cart- 
wright^ and begs to acform him^ that having been very strictly 
broQ^ up by her fother^ a dergyman of the iestablidied 
(ihurch^ she cannot^ consisteiitly indi her ideas of what is 
light, continue to make her residence in a house where irre- 
gdar and extempore prayer-meeftings are held. Sbe therefore 
takes this method of announdng to Mr. Cartwright, that if 
he perseveres in rc^pealing at Mowbray PaT^ t^e scene she 
witnessed this morning, die shall be obiiged to leave the 
house of her guardian, and will put herself under the protec- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Harrii^gton tiH such time as Mrs. Mowbray 
shall return. 

* Howbray PaiTc, 13lh July 18SS.^» 

This note she immediately despatched to £tie Vicarage by 
her own footman^ who was inrdered to wait for an answer, 
and in the course of an hour returned mth tiie following short 
qpistle : 

" Mr. Car twT^ht iwesenti lus oonplinients to Miss Tor- 
Bi^OB, and re^wctfuUy requests pemiasion to wait apon her 
&r a few miDutes 4o-norrow ■Mmiffig. 

- WrezlttU Vicarase. f uly ISth, 18».- 

NMiiBg could be less 1^ die answer sIk expecteii than 
this note, and she might possilily have beem donbtfui whether 
to grant the andienoe requested, or not, Iwd she not perceived, 
widi ^very oonsideralAe satisfaction, that dK had already ob- 
tained a renission sf the evening rhapsody he had thf eaiened 
in the morning, which inspired her widi reasonable hope that 
heMreroonstranoe would not proavc alti^ether in vaim. She 
determined thereifore to receive Mr. Cartwright on the marrow, 
bat did not deem it necessary to send another express lo say 
so, feeling pretty «ertan that the not ^Drbidding has approach 
would be quite suffident to ensure its arrivaL 
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TKe evening passed in very evident smd very fidgetty 
expectation on the part of Fanny, who more than once strolled 
out upon the lawn, returning with an air of restlessness and 
disappointment. But Rosalind was in excellent spirits^ and 
contrived to amuse Miss Cartwright^ and even elicit an 
expression of pleasure from her^ by singing some of her 
sweetest native melodies^ which she did with a delicacy and 
jperfection of taste and feeling that few could listen to without 
delight. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

AN INTERVIEW. THE LIME TREE. — ROSALIND 8 LETTER TO 

MR.MOWEKAT. 

At about eleven o'clock the following morning. Miss Tor. 
dngton was informed that Mr. Cartwright requested to speak 
to her for a few minutes in the drawing-room. Henrietta 
was with her when the message was delivered, and seemed to 
await her reply with some curiosity. 

'^ I will wait upon him immediately^" was the civil and 
ready answer; and as Rosalind gave it, and at the same 
moment rose from her chair to obey the summons^ she looked 
in the face of her companion to see if^ there were any wish 
expressed there that the silence so strictly enjoined should be 
farokeB. But Miss Cartwri^t was occupied by a volume of 
engravings which lay before her^ and Rosalind left the room 
without having met her eye. 

It is impossible to imagine a demeanour or address more 
perfectly gentlemanlike and respectful than those of Mr. Cart.- 
Wright as he walked across the voom to receive Miss Torring- 
ton. Strong as her feelings were against him, this still pro- 
duced some effect ; and as she seated herself, and motioned to 
him to do the same, her mental soliloquy amounted to this:— . 
'* At any rate, I will' listen patiently to what he has to say." 

'* I have taken the liberty of requesting to speak to you. 
Hiss Torrington, because I" feel persuaded that my conduct 
and priadples have from some accident been ini%\siTi.^<^T^\j;yA% 
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and I cannot but hope that it may be in my power to explain 
them, so as in some degree to remove the prejudice which I 
fear you have conceived against me.' 

" It is my duty, sir, both as a matter of courtesy and jus- 
tice, to hear whatever you wish to say in justification or excuse 
of the scene I witnessed yesterday morning. Miss Fanny 
Mowbray is not yet recovered from the effects of the agitation 
into which she was thrown by it ; and I have no objection, 
Mr. Cartwright, to repeat to you in person my fixed determi- 
nation not to continue in the house if that scene be repeated."^ 

"' It is impossible," replied Mr. Cartwright " to find a lady 
of your age so steadfast in adhering to what she believes to be 
right, without feeling both admiration and respect for her; 
and 1 should think — forgive me if I wound you — I should 
think that such an one cannot altogether condemn the offering 
of prayer and thanksgiving ?" 

*^ Mr. Cartwright," replied Rosalind, her colour rising, and 
her voice expressive of great agitation, '' you talk of having 
been misunderstood ; but it is I, sir, who have reason to make 
this complaint. From which of my words, either written or 
fipoken, do you presume to infer that I contemn the offering of 
prayer and thanksgiving ? " 

^* I beseech you to bear with me patiently," said Mr. Cart- 
wright with a look and tone of the most touching mildness ; 
** and be assured that by doing so, we shall not only be more 
likely to make ourselves mutually understood, but finally to 
arrive at that truth which, I am willing to believe, is equally 
the object of both. And the theme, my dear young lady, on 
which We speak should never be alluded to, — at least, I think 
not, — with any mixture- of temper." 

Poor Rosalind ! Honest as her vehemence was, she felt that 
she had been wrong to show it, and with an effort that did her 
honour she contrived to say " You are quite right, sir. As far 
as manner is concerned, you have greatly the advantage of me 
by your self possession and calmness. Herein 1 will endeavour 
to imitate you, and assure you, with a sangfroid as perfect a& 
your owa, that I consider the offering of prayer and thanks- 
giving as the first duty of a Christian. It is in consequence of 
the reverence in which I hold this sacred duty, that I shrink 
^om seeing it performed irreverently. I have been taught to 
believe^ sir, that the deepest leammg, tV moifc AeliVsetative 
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wisdom^ and the most grave and solemn meditation given to 
the subject by the fathers and founders of our church, were 
not too much to bestow on the sublime and awful attempt to 
address ourselves suitably to God in prayer. Prayers sa 
framed^ and fitted for every exigency that human nature can 
know^ have been prepared for us wfth equal piety and wisdom ; 
and while such exists I will never join in any crude^ unweighed^ 
unauthorised jargon addressed to the Deity^ however vehement 
the assumption of piety may be in the bold man who uses it.'* 

" It is seldom that so young a lady/* replied the vicar with 
a kind and gentle smile^ '' can have found time to give this 
important question so much attention as you appear to have 
done. Yetj perhaps, — yet, perhaps. Miss Torrington, when 
a few years more of deep consideration have been given by 
you to the subject, you may be led to think that fervour of 
feeling may more ^an atone for imperfection in expression." 

" If you imagine, sir^'* replied Rosalind^ in a voice as tran- 
quil and deliberate as his own^ '^ that I have dared to regulate 
my conduct and opinions on such a point- as this by any 
wisdom of my own, you do me great injustice. Such conduct^ 
if general, would make as many churches upon earth as there 
are audacious spirits who reject control. My father, Mr. Cart- 
wright, was one whose life was passed in the situation which^ 
perhaps, beyond all others in the world, taught him the value 
of the establishment to which he belonged. To those of 
another and an adverse faith he was a kind friend and generous 
benefactor ; but he could not be insensible, nor did he leave 
me so, of the superior purity and moral efficacy of his own ;— 
and I hope not to live long enough to forget the reverence 
which he has left impressed upon my mind for all that our 
church holds sacred." 

" Not for worlds, my excellent young lady,** exclaimed 
Mr. Cartwright virith warmth, '^ would I attempt to shake 
opinions so evidently sustained by a sense of duty ! Respect 
for such will assuredly prevent my again attempting to per- 
form the office which offended your opinions this morning, as 
long as you continue, what you certainly ought to be at this 
time, the mistress of this family, I will only ask. Miss Tor- 
rington, in return for the sincere veneration I feel for your 
conscientious scruples, that you will i^A.^'a i»fe ^\^ ^sso^ 
I 3 
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candour^ and will believe that however we may difl^ir in judgw 
ment^ I am not less anxious to be right than yourself." 

RosaKnd answered this apped by a silent bow. 

'^ May I, then, hope that we are iriends r *' said he, rising 
and presenting his hand ; '/ and that I may venture to eaD, as 
I promised Mrs. Mowbray I would do, on yourself, Misa 
Fanny^ and my danghter, without driving you from the- 
house?" 

• *' Certainly, sir," was Rosalind's cold reply. The request 
appeared as reasonable in itself as it was politely and respect, 
filly made, and to refuse it would have been equally churlish,, 
presumptuous and unjust. Nevertheless, there was something 
at the bottom of her heart that revolted against the act of 
shaking hands with him; and feigning to be occupied by 
arranging some flowers on the table, she suiltered the oflered 
hand to remain extended^ till at length its patient owner 
withdrew it. 

Though well pleased that her remonstrance had put a stop 
to the vicar's extempore prayings at the house, Rosalind was 
not altogether satisfied by the result of the interview. " We 
are still upon infinitely too civil terms," thought she: *^ but 
I see that just at present it would be an Hercidean labour to 
quarrel with him : — if I smite him on one cheek, he will 
turn himself about as unresistingly as a sucking pig upon 
the spit, and submit to be basted all round without uttering 
a single squeak. But when Mrs. Mowbray returns I suspect 
that it will be my turn to be basted; — n* imports — I am 
sure I have done no more than my father would have thought 
right." 

With this consolation she returned to her dressing-room 
and applied herself to her usual occupations. Henrietta was 
no longer there ; but as the fashion of the house was for every 
one to find employment and amusement for themselves during 
the morning, she did not think it necessary to pursue her in 
order to prove her wish to be agreeable. 

At luncheon the three young ladies met as usual in the 
dining-room : Fanny appeared to have recovered her spirits 
and good-hmnour, and Henrietta seemed to wish to be 
more conversable than usual. They then strolled into the 
gardens, visited the hothouses, and finally placed thenuelvea 
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m a dkfldif ftHid hagraoA Ixmcer^ wbeue tibsy ffiaoooraed? af 
poetry and muffic £ob aoi havm oir tw<fe.. 

When these sulgeets aeemeob t# be/weUinglK eskamteily Miss 
Cau-twid^t rose ami altfwl^? wafficd tMRtrds the house wadiaat 
intiiDatiD^ to h«r c— xwnions whali k wee her parpose toxib 
next. 

Rosalind aniL W»mf hebig! duifi lefb: tete-«Uietey tiba faEmer 
said, " What do you think of our new acquaintance, Fann^ ? 
— How^ do yoa ]i^ Mi» Cavtwright i^" 

^' I do not think she seems- at all an amiable girli^" neplied 
Fanny. *^ Wilb snek adicuitii^ as she ha% hb is, quite 
astonishing that her ■uinasn are so ]cttie> agree^k:^'' 

'< She is not remsrltaMy ccmTevsable,. ceotainlyv" said' Rosa- 
liad ; " hut I suspect iitl she- has mecy had Ifecaltbu Bam 
dreadfidly sallow ^ k ! " 

<< I suspect 1§iat she hsfta wcnrse Hi£amily tihaii> hsd hndthv!' 
answered Fanny; — ^^ she has,. I fear,, an eastaKmeij had 
temper." 

'' She has not a violent tempen^ at any xate/' ohsorved 
Rosalind ; '^ for I never rememlieir tcr hao^e seen any one who 
gave nr.e a greater idea of being subdued and spirit-brofaen.." 

*' That is net at all the knpresaion she naakes upon me/' 
said Fanny : " I should call her rather sullen, than gentle, aad 
obfitiiialis instead of suhdned. But tikis gossiping is sad idle 
work, Rosalind : as Miss Httrietta has fbrtmately tah^i* heir* 
self off, I may go on- with what I was daasg hefose Ivncheon^" 

• *«««« 

Late in the evening, Mr. Cartwiight and his son Jacob- paid 
the young ladies a idsit. The vicavs convenntioni was ch^fly 
addressed to- Miss Toaringtoa ; aad i£ idle haid never seen hnn 
before, she must have agieed witk Fanny in thinking him one 
of the most agreeable persois in the world — fiav he spoke 
fluently aiod we^ upon eiwry subjeot,. and: widi a person: and 
voice calculated to please every eye and every ear* Thwe 
were probably, indeed> but few who cnuld retahi as> steady a 
. dislike ta him as our RosaMnd did.. 

The young man gotheid of aipiiine that Fanny was netting, 
and did his best to entangle her sil^s ; bat his chief amuse- 
ment was derived from attempts to apdm and plague his sisto*, 
wbo treated hins much aee ]a<rge and powerful dog does a litde 
one, — enduring his gambols and annoying triclca mtk isai^'Kt- 
I 4 
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turbable patience for a while^ and then suddenly putting forth 
a, heavy paw and driving him off in an instant. 

The following day passed very nearly in the same manner^ 
excepting that the three girls separated immediately after 
breakfast^ and did not meet again till luncheon.time. On the 
thirds Fanny was the first to leave the breakfast.room ; and 
Miss Cartwright and Rosalind being left together^ the former 
said^ 

^* I suppose we owe our repose from morning and evening 
ranting to you. Miss Torrington ? " 

*^ I certainly did not approve it. Miss Cartwright, and I 
took the liberty of telling youir father so." 

^' You were undoubtedly very right and very wise, and 1 
dare say you feel some inward satisfaction at your success. 
Mr. Cartwright has really shown great deference to your 
opinion by so immediately abandoning, at your request, so 
very favourite an occupation." 

Rosalind was about to reply, when Miss Cartwright changed 
the conversation by abruptly saying, 

^« Will you take a stroll with me this morning. Miss Tor- 
rington ? " 

** Yes, certainly, if you wish it ; • — but I think we shall 
find it very warm." 

^^ Oh ! no. I will lead you a very nice shady walk to the 
prettiest and most sheltered little thicket in the world. Let 
us put on our bonnets directly; — shall we?" 

^^ I will not delay you a moment," said Rosalind. '^ Shall 
I ask Fanny to go with us ? " 

*^ Why no," replied Miss Cartwright ; " I think you had 
better not; — the chances are ten to one against her finding 
it convenient. You know she is so fond of solitary study ' * 

'^ I believe you are right, " said Rosalind ; and the young 
ladies parted, to meet again a few minutes after, with bonnets 
and parasols, at the hall-door. 

^' And which way are we to go to find this welcome shade ?" 
said Rosalind, holding her parasol low down to shelter her 
pretty face. " The sun is almost intolerable." 

*' This way," said Henrietta, turning aside from the 
drive in a direction which soon brought them to a thickly- 
planted ride that surrounded the Park. '^ We diall find it 
delightful here." 
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It was an hour which^ in the month of July, few ladies 

would choose for walking; but Miss Torrington politely 

«xerted herself to converse, though she secretly longed to be 

lying silent and alone on the sofa in her own dressing-room, 

with no greater exertion than was necessary for the perusal 

«f— 

** The dear pages of some new romance." 

Henrietta, however, only answered her dryly^and shortly, and 
presently said, 

'^ 1 should be really very much obliged to you. Miss Torring- 
ton, if yoa would not speak to me any more. Just listen to 
the blackbirds, will you ? — depend upon it we can neither of 
us express ourselves one half so weU as they do." 

Rosalind willingly submitted to this request ; and the young 
ladies walked onward, producing no o&er sound than the 
occksional brushing of their dresses against the underwood, 
which at every step became thicker, rendering the path almost 
too narrow for two to walk abreast. 

'* Now, let us just turn down through this Uttle opening,*' 
said Henrietta in a whisper ; " and pray do not speak to me." , 

Rosalind, who began to believe that she must have some 
meaning for her strange manner of proceeding, followed her in 
perfect silence ; and they had not gone far into the intricacies 
of the tangled copse, before she heard the sound of a human 
voice at no great distance from her. Henrietta, who was in 
advance, turned round and laid her finger on her lips. The 
•caution was not needed : Rosalind had already recognised the 
tones of Mr. Cartwright, and a few more silent steps brought 
them to a spot thickly surrounded on all sides, but from 
whence they could look out upon a small and beautiful opening, 
in the centre of which a majestic lime-tree stretched its arms 
in all directions over the soft green turf. 

Rosalind instantly recognised the spot as one frequently re- 
sorted to in tneir evening rambles, for the sake of its cool and 
secluded beauty, and also because a bench, divided into com- 
modious stalls, surrounded the capacious tree, from whence 
opened a vista commanding a charming view across the Park. 

On the turf before this bench, and with their backs turned 
towards the spot where Rosalind and Henrietta stood, knelt 
Mr. Cartwright and Fanny. His eyes were fixed upon her 
irith passionate admiration, and the first words they dis- 
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tinctiy heard 'me these^ iq»olEen vh£k great vebeiaeniee b]r the 
liear: — 

'^F^erweeaied — tgaampled on — tmrned fotib from every 
other T99i, let thy Unr vaalt spread oifer «9y and while I strag;. 
gle* t» svMtch thi» preeioua brand from the etennl Ire of diy 
wrath, pour upon our heads the dew of thy love ! Grant me 
power to save this one dear soul aKve, thoi^h it should seem 
good hf thy F*ght iikak millMiis slioiild perisk around W ! 
Save her from the eternal flame that even now rises t» licfc her 
feet, and if not stayed hy prayer — the peayer e# Ay saints, 
— will speedily enirelape aiid eoBsaaie her 1^ 

Rosalind remained ta> hear oo more. I I eai tak k» isdignaiit, 
disgusted^ and ahsost teirified hy what she sair and heard^ she 
retreated hastily^ and, feSovfedi hf Henrietta^ rapislty pvasaed 
her way to the hovse;. 

Her eompanioii nade air effort t» overtake her, and, almost 
out of bieath by an ea e rt ie a tn ndueh s^e was hardly equat, 
she said, 

'* I have dbowQ you this, Wm Tovrington, lor the sake of 
. giving yon a useful lesson. If yoa ate wisey yoa wiU prefllt hy 
it, and learn te know dmt it is not sdwajrs safi^ to svppose you 
have prodoced an effect, merely hecanae it may be worl^ seme 
one*s while to> persuade yau into believing it. Hatring said 
thus much to peiBt the niefal of our vraHc in the snn, yon may 
go your way, and I will go mine. I abtiB not enter upon any 
more elaborate expontion of ]Vf r;^ Cartwr^t^s ^araeter." 

So saying, she fefl bask anMog the boshea, and Rosattnd 
reached the house alane^ 

On enteviog her dressing^vom, Miaa TorringtOD sat herself 
down, with her eam de Cologne bottle in oae hand aad a hn^ 
feather fan in the otiier, to meditate — coolly, if she could, but 
at any rate to meditate — npm> what she ought to do in order 
immediately to put a stop to the very ol^eetionabte influence 
which Mr* Cartwright appeared to eEevcise over the mind of 
Fanny • 

Had she been awaie <^ Shr Gilbert Harrington's having 
vrritten to recat his refnsal of the executorship, she would tm« 
mediately have had recourse to him ; bat this fact had never 
transpired beyond Mrs. Mmvbray and the vicar ; and die idea 
that he had resisted the representation which she irft sure his 
son had made to hhn after the conversation Hden and herseif 
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Aad held with him^ not only made her too angry to attempt 
any farther to soften him, hat natmrally impressed her with the 
b^ief that, do or say what she woiM on the subject, it must 
be in vain. 

At length it struck her that Charles Mowbray was the moat 
proper person to whom she could address beisrif ; yet the 
writing such a letter as might immediately bring Idm home^ 
was a measure which, mider all existing circmoMtances^ i^ itit 
to be awkward and (fisagreeaUe. Bat the more she meditated 
die more she hit convinced, that, notwithstandii^ the obviosa 
ol^ectioas to it» this was the safest course she could pnrsi^ : so 
having once made np her mind upon the subject, she set ahoot 
it without further delay, and, with the straightforward franks 
Bess and sincerity af her character, produced the feUowing 
episde: — 

" Dear Mr. Mowbray, 

*' Your last letter to Hekn, giving so very i^eeabie an ac- 
count of the style and manner of your Little-go, makes it an 
mgracious task to interrupt yovtr studies — and yet that is 
what I am bent upon doing. You will be rather puaried, I 
suspect, at finding nae assuming the rights and privil^es of a 
correspondent, and moreover of an adviser, or rather a dictator : 
but so it 18 — and you must not blame me tOl you are quite 
sure you know all my recnons for it. 

'* Mrs. Mowbray is gone to London, acconrpanied by Efelen, 
for the purpose of proving (I tiiink it is called) your fathers 
will ; a business in which ^ Gilbert Harr in gton has, most 
unkindly for all of you, refused to join her. This journey 
was so suddenly decided upon, that dear Helen had no time to 
write to you abont it : she knew not she was to go till about 
nine o'clock the evening preceding. 

*^ The Vicar of Wrexhill was probably acquainted with the 
intended movement earlier ; for no day passes, or has passed 
for some weeks, without hk holding a private consultation 
with your mother. 

" Oh ! that vicar, Charles ! I think I told you that I hated 
him, and you seemed to smile at my hatred as a sort of 
missish impertinence and caprice ; but what was instinct 
then has become reason now, and I am strangely mistaken if 
your hatred would not fuRy keep pace with mine had you seen 
and heard what T have done. 
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tete. The nature of Rosalind Torrington was so very com. 
pleteiy the reverse of mysterious or intriguing, that far from 
wishing to lead Henrietta to talk of her father in that style of 
hints and innuendos to which the young lady seemed addicted, 
she determined^ in future^ carefully to avoid the subject ; al- 
though it was very evident, from the preconcerted walk to the 
lime-tree, that, notwithstanding her declaration to the contrary, 
Miss Cartwright was desirous to make her acquainted with the 
character and conduct of her father. 

Whether it were that spirit of contradiction which is said 
to possess the breast of woman, or any other more respectable 
feeling, it may be difficult to decide, but it is certain that the 
less Rosalind appeared disposed to speak of the adventure of 
yesterday, the more desirous did Henrietta feel to lead her 
to it. 

'^ You were somewhat disappointed, I fancy. Miss Torring- 
ton, " said she, *' to discover that though you had contrived to 
banish the conventicle from the house, it had raised its voice 
in the grounds." 

^' Indeed I was," replied Rosalind. 

'^ I rather think diat you are addicted to speaking truth — 
and periiaps you pique yomsdf upoo it," resumed Miss Cart- 
wri^t. " Will you venture tp tdl me what you think of the 
scene you witnessed ? " 

'^ Yoa are not die posoo I slioold most naturally have 
sdected as the eonfidant of my opioiona respecting Mr. Ckrt- 
wright,''aaid Rofidiiid; '^bot mee yoo put the question 
plainlj I win answer it pUdaij,aad confess that I suspect hiiii 
not o&hr of wishing to ipcolcate his own Calvinistic doctrinee 
SB the wund of Faosj Mawbrxj, bat mofeover, noCwidistafid' 
nt^ Ms disproportHMate agc^ of g^oing her alfecCiosMr 

~ Her aficdons?'* icpeatnl Heanett^ '* And with what 
▼aew do too imagine he is codeji nmuii ig to gam her jfirrio a s ?^ 

-^ Dmhdtmwidk a view to makii^ her Im wife; thcmf^ 
Zi^ be 9BZ*. die sde» is pn^meenMS.'' 

^Srftesttcly. PtaT, Miss Torriajpicii, hj» Mi* Timmj 

t whaaei^T^ Juki: zSut reac sif dbe^am^, 
^ hv ±e -kacb 4if her 
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''When I decided upon writing to you I intended^ I 
believe, to enter into all particulars ; but I canndt do this — 
you roust see for yourself, and draw your own inferences. 
My dislike for this man roay carry me too far^ and you must 
be much more capable of forming a judgment respecting his 
-motives than I can be. Of this however 1 am quite sure^ — 
Fanny ought at this time to have some one near her more 
capable of protecting her from the mischievous influence of 
this hateful man than I am. I know^ Mr. Charles^ that you 
have no very exalted idea of my wisdom ; and I am not 
without some fear that instead of coming home immediately^ 
us I think you ought to do^ you may write me a very witty^ 
clever answer^ with reasons as plenty as blackberries to prove 
that I am a goose. Do not do this, Mr. Mowbray, I do not 
think that you know me very well, but in common courtesy 
you ought not to believe that any young lady would write 
you such a summons as this without having very serious 
reasons for it. 

'* As one proof of the rapidly-increasing intimacy between 
the family of the vicar and your own, you will^ on your arrival^ 
And the daughter^ Miss Cartwright, established here to con- 
sole us for your mother's (and Helen's !) absence. She is a 
;very singular personage: but on her I pass no judgment, 
sincerely feeling that 1 am not competent to it. If my opinion 
be of sufficient weight to induce you to come, Mr. Mowbray, I 
^must beg you to let your arrival appear the result of accident ; 
and not to let any one but Helen know of this letter. 
*' Believe me, very sincerely, 
'^ Your friend, 

^'Rosalind Torrinoton." 



CHAPTER XV. 

^Rosalind's conversation with miss cartwriout. — 
mrs. simpson and miss richards meet the vicar at 
the park. the bymn. the walk home. 

In the course of the morning after this letter was despatched. 
Miss Cartwright and Rosalind again found themadves t^te-a- 
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tete. The nature of Rosalind Torrington was lo very com- 
pletely the reverse of mysterious or intriguing, that far from 
wishing to lead Henrietta to talk of her father in that style of 
hints and innuendos to which the young lady seemed addicted^ 
she determined^ in future^ carefully to avoid the subject ; al- 
though it was very evident, from the preconcerted walk to the 
lime-tree^ that^ notwithstanding her declaration to the contrary^ 
Miss Cartwright was desirous to make her acquainted with the 
character and conduct of her father. 

Whether it were that spirit of contradiction which is said 
to possess the breast of woman^ or any other more respectable 
feeling, it may be difficult to decide, but it is certain that the 
less Rosalind appeared disposed to speak of the adventure of 
yesterday, the more desirous did Henrietta feel to lead her 
to it. 

'' You were somewhat disappointed, I fancy. Miss Torring- 
ton," said she, '* to discover that though you had contrived to 
banish the conventicle from the house, it had raised its voice 
in the grounds." 

^^ Indeed I was, " replied Rosalind. 

*^ I rather think that you are addicted to speaking truth — 
and perhaps you pique yourself upon it," resumed Miss Cart- 
wright. " Will you venture to tell me what you think of the 
scene you witnessed ? " 

'' You are not the person I should most naturally have 
selected as the confidant of my opinions respecting Mr. Cart- 
wright," said Rosalind; ''hut since you put the question 
plainly I will answer it plainly, and confess that I suspect hira 
not only of wishing to inculcate his own Calvinistic doctrines 
<m the mind of Fanny Mowbray, but moreover, notwithstand- 
ing his disproportionate age, of gaining her affections. " 

" Her affections ?" repeated Henrietta. ''And with what 
view do you imagine he is endeavouring to gain her affections?" 

" Doubtless with a view to making her his wife ; though, 
to be sure, the idea is preposterous." 

" Sufficiently. Pray, Miss -Torrington, has Miss Fanny 
Mowbray an independent fortune ? " 

"None whatever. Like the rest of the family, she is 
become by the death of her father entirely dependent upon 
Mrs. Mowbray." 

" Your fortune is entirely at your own disposal, I believe.'' 
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RosaUnd looked provoked at the kfle turn Miss Cartwzight 
-was giving to a conversation wfaich, though she had not fed 
to it, interested her de^y. 

^^ Do not suspect me of impertineBce," said Henrietta in a 
tone more gentle than ordinary. ^'J^ut sudli is the case, is it 
not?*'* 

^^ Yes, Miss Cartwri^t/' was Rosahnd'fi grave reply. 

'' Then, do you know that I think it infinitely more pro- 
bable Mr. Cartwrlght may have it in contemplation to make 
you his wife.'* 

^^ I beg your pardon, Miss Cartwri^t," said RosaUnd, 
*^ but I really thought that you were speaking o£ your father 
seriously ; and it seems you are disposed to punish me for 
imagining you would do so, to one «> nearly a stranger.' ' 

" I never jest on any subject," replied the melancholy-look- 
ing girl, knitting her dark t»ows into a frown of such austerity 
as almost made JEUisaliad tremble. " A reasoning being who 
has nothing to h^ie among the realities on this aide the grave, 
and hopes nothing on the other, is not very likely to be jaoose.*' 

'' Good Heavens ! Miss Cartwri^t," exclaimed Rosalind, 
*' what dreadful language is this ? Are you determined to 
prove to me that there may be opinions and doctrines more 
terrible still than those of your father?" 

'' I had no meaning of the kind, I asaure you," replied 
Henrietta, in her usual ^uiet asauner, whidi always seemed 
to hover betweoi the hittosiess of a sneer, and the quietude or 
indi£ference of philosophy. ^' Pray do not trouble yourself 
for a BHHuent to think about me or my opinions. You mi^t, 
perhaps, as you are a bokUf^irited, honest-minded girl, do 
some good if you fully comprehended all that was going on 
around you ; though it is very doubtfy, for it is impossible to 
say to what extent the besotted folly of people may go. But 
don't you think it might on the whole be quite as probable 
that Mr. Cartwright may wish to marry the mother as the 
daughter ? *' 

** Mrs. Mowbray ! — Good, gracious ! no." 

^^ Then we differ. But may I ask you why you think 
otherwise ? ** 

ff One reason is, that Mrs. Mowbray's recent widowhood 
seems to put such an idea entirely out of the quesCimi ; and 
another, that he iqppears to be positively making love to Fanny." 
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^Okj — is thaA all? I ^ Mswe yoa lihere is nothing at 
jil iHoltcmlar in tiiat. He mndd tett you iii»Ki£, 1 am sane, 
if ym w&K to enter upon ibe snAyect wit^ iiim, tkat it is his 
datf $m kiflnenoe and lead the kewts vf his 1k)ck into the i^ay 
he wmM bxve then go, ^by ^oetif mt m av m his ^power." 

^* TheB y«ii leaily d» BOt thiyk he has leen xnakuig iove ito 
Fanny?'* 

^' I mm suK, Mns FoRiagtaQ," reptied Menrietta very 
gnnwiy, **' I did not ssean «o say no." 

"^ 2adeedl iMleed I Miss Cartwri^t,'' said RosaiiDd wiCk 
evadeat vywaptams of nipatieQoe, ^ these liddiea irez nie cnieUy. 
<^ If ye«r falher dees mafce love to this dear incifid child, he 
■Mist, I vuppoae, ha^ve sscne ho^ liiatsfae wifl nsarry hira ? *' 

^< fibw «aa I anwer yo«:?" exclaimed HeaDnetta with real 
feeling. *^ You cannot be above two or lihree years younger 
thfli I Jtm^ 3^ yaw pmaty md ionooeBce waige me feel myself 

^ ¥^ Heaven's saloe do not trifle with nei""^ tried Soaa. 
iind, iwr £us^ nnd modt dyed with nadigiiant Uood ; ''' yon 
snely do not mean that ytonr father Ss seeidng to sednoe 4iii8 
unhaii^chiM?" 

^ Wntch Mr. OSaitwright « iittie wh^ Rosalhid IWiing 
ton, as I have done for the six iast tenU>le years of my hatefnl 
life, aad you may <abtaia |ierha{iB some ^nt adeaof dftecnMybeil, 
eenplex machinery — dkemoTwroentsand couaMsMnmfvemeata, 
the shiftily and 4he halsncingSf by whioh his B^-^Bag tcoarse 
is regulated. Human passions are in Jnm for ever etm^ling 
with, and oonihsniQg, what may he catted, in tiieir stsength, 
n^perhmmau avanoe and ambition. 

^' To touch, to inflnenoe, to lead, to mk^ to tymnise orer 
ihe heaits mfid sonk of all he appronehes, is ihe great object 
^his life. He wonJd willingly do this in the hearts of men, 
— hut for dte most pact he has fonnd them tough ; aad hit 
now, I think, seems to rest all his hopes of fame, wealth, and 
station oa the powier be can obtain over women. — I say not," 
she added after a panse, while n slight Unsh pnssed over her 
pallid cheek, '* that I believe his oenses nninfloenced by 
beauty; — this B far, hatefnUy farfimm heiag the cvse with 
ICr. Cartwright ; — hot be is caie^, naost cunningly oareinl, 
whatever victims he makes, never to become one in his own 
penon. 
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^ Von would find, were you to watch him^ that his system^ 
both for pleasure and profit^ consists of a certain graduated 
lo^e-roakiug to every woman within his reacb^ not too poor^ 
too old, or too ugly. But if any among them fancy that he 
would sacrifice the thousandth part of a hair's breadth of his 
worldly hopes for all they could give him in return — ^they are 
mistaken." 

" The character you paint," said Rosalind, who grew pale 
as she listened, " is too terrible for me fully to understand*^ 
and I would turn my eyes from the portrait, and endeavour to 
forget that I had ever heard of it, were not those I love endan* 
gered by it. Hateful as all this new knowledge is to ine, I 
must still question you further. Miss Cartwright: What do 
you suppose to be his object in ihua working upon the mind of 
Fanny Mowbray?" 

" His motives, depend upon it, are manifold. Religion 
and love, the new birth and intellectual attachment — mystical 
sympathy of hearts, and the certainty of eternal perdition to 
all that he does not take under the shadow of his wing; — 
these are the tools with which he works, H-e has got his foot 
— perhaps you may think it a cloven one, but, such as it is, 
he seems to have got it pretty firmly planted within the paling 
of Mowbray Park. He made me follow him hither as a 
volunteer visiter, very much against my inclination ; but if by 
what I have said you may be enabled to defeat any of his 
various projects among ye, — for he never plots single-handed, 
— I shall cease to regret that I came/* 

" My power of doing any good," replied Rosalind, '* must, 
I fear, be altogether destroyed by my ignorance of what 
Mri Cartwright's intentions and expectations are. You have 
hinted various things, but all so vaguely, that 1 own I do not 
feel more capable of keeping my friends from any danger 
which ,may threaten them, than before this conversation took 
place." 

** I am sorry for it," said Henrietta coldly, '^ but I have 
really no information more accurate to give.'* 

" I truly believe that you have meant very kindly," said 
Rosalind, looking seriously distressed. *' Will you go one 
step farther, and say what you would advise me to do. Miss 
Cartwright ? " 

'* No, certainly. Miss Torrington, I will not. But I will 
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^ve you a hint or two what not to do. Do not i^pear at all 
better acquainted with me than I show myself disposed to be 
with you. Do not make the slightest alteration in your man- 
ner of receiving Mr. Cartwright ; and do not^ from any motive 
whatever^ repeat one syllable of this conversation to Fanny 
Mowbray* Should you disobey this last injunction^ you wiU 
be guilty of very cruel and ungrateful treachery towards me." 
Having said this^ with the appearance of more emotion than 
she had hitherto manifested^ Henrietta rose and left the room. 
** At length," thought Rosalind, '* she has spoken out ; yet 
what are we likely to be the better for it ? It seems that there 
is a great net thrown over us, of which we shall feel and see 
the meshes by-and-by, when he who has made prey of us 
begins to pull the draught to shore ; but how US escape from 
it, the oracle sayeth not !*' 

On the evening of that day, Mrs. Simpson and the eldest 
Miss Richards walked over from WrexhiU to pay a visit at the 
Park. They were not aware of the absence of Mrs. Mowbray, 
and seemed disposed to shorten their visit on finding she was 
not at home ; but Rosalind, who for the last hour had been 
sitting on thorns expecting Mr. Cartwright to make his evening 
call; most cordially and earnestly invited them to stay till 
after tea, feeling that their presence would greatly relieve the 
embarrassment which she feared she might betray on agaiiv 
seeing the vicar. 

*^ But it will be so late ! " said Miss Richards. '' How are 
we to get home after it is dark ? Remember, Mrs. Simpson, 
there is no moon." 

'* It is very true," said Mrs. Simpson. '^ I am afraid, my 
dear Miss Torrington, that we must deny ourselves the plea, 
sure you offer ; — ^^but I am such a nervous creature ! It is 
very seldom that I stir out without ordering a man-servant to 
follow me ; and I regret excessively that I omitted to do so 
this evening." 

*' I think," said Rosalind, colouring at her own eagerness, 
which she was conscious must appear rather new and rather 
strange to Mrs. Simpson, with whom she had hardly ever ex- 
dianged a dozen words before, — '* I think Mr. Cartwright 
will very likely be here this evening, and perhaps he might 
attend you home. Do* you not think. Miss Cartwright," slie 
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Added, tuning to Henrietta, ^' that it is very likely your father 
win call tills e<?eni8g ? " 

** Good gracious !" — Mia* Cartwriglit •-- I beg your par- 
don, I did not know you. I hope yoa heard Aat I called ; 
— 80 "very happy to cultivate your acquaintance I — Oh dear ! 
I would not x^s seeing Mr. Cartwiagbt for the world J — 
Thank you, my dear Miss Torrin^ton ; — thank yon. Miss 
Fanny : I will just set my hair to rights a little, if you will 
give me leave. Perhaps, Miss Fanny, you will permit me to go 
into your bed-room }*' Such was tlte efl&ct produced by the 
vicar's name iipon the handsome widow. 

Miss Richanifi coloiu*ed, smiled, spoke to Henrietta with 
very respectful politeness, and faially followed her friend 
Mrs. Simpson out of the room, accompanied by Fanny, who 
willingly undertook to be their gentlewoman usher. 

*^ Mr. Cartwright has already made some impression on these 
fair ladies, or I am greatly mistaken," said Henrietta. ^' IHd 
you remark. Miss Torrington, the elfect produced by his name ?'' 

" I did," replied Rosalind, ^' and my reasonings upon it 
are very consolatory ; for if he has already found time and 
inclination to produce so great eflfect tiiere, why should we 
iear that his labours of love here should prove more dangerous 
in their tendency ?" 

'' Very true. Nor do I see any reason in the world why 
the Mowbray is in greater peril than the Simpson, or the 
Fanny than the Louisa, — excepting that one widow is about 
twenty times richer than the other, and the little young lady 
about &ve hundred times handsomer than the great one." 

At this moment the Mr. Cartwrights, father and son, were 
seen turning off from the vegular approach to die house, to- 
wards the little gate that opened from the lawn ; a friendly 
and familiar mode of entrance, which seemed to have become 
quite habitual to them. 

Rosalind, who was liie first to perceive them, flew towards 
the door, saying, " You must excuse me for running away. 
Miss Cartwright. I invited that furbelow widow to stay on 
purpose to spitfe me this almost tMe-iUtete meeting. I will 
seek the ladies and return with them." 

** Then so will I too," said HenrietU, hastily folloi^ing 
ber. '^ I am by no means dii^osed to stand the 4rat»-exiimi- 
PAtion which I know will eosne if I Teinain hen alone." 
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The comsequeBce of this moy^ment was^ ihaJt the vicar and 
his son pvepared their smiles in vain ; for^ on entering the 
drawing-room, sofas fmd ottoman^ foot-stools^ tables^ and 
chairs^ alone greeted them. 

Young Cartwrigbt immediately began j^^ping into the 
work-boxes and portfolios which lay on the tables, 

^' Look here, sir/' said he^ holdiaig up a caricature of Lord 
B m. " Is not diis sinful ? " 

^^ Do be quiet, Jacob! — we shall have tfaem here in a 
moment; — I really wish I could teach you when your interest 
is at stake to make the best of yourself. You know that I 
should be paxticulariy pleased by your marrying Miss Tor- 
rington ; and I do beg, my dear boy^ that you will not su^r 
your childish spirits to put any difficulties in my way/' 

^' I will become an example unto all men^" replied Jacobs 
shotting up his eyes and mouth demurely^ and placing him- 
self bolt upright upon the music-stooL 

*' If you and your sister could but mingle natures a litde," 
said Mr. Cariwright, ^^ you would both be wonderfully im- 
proved. Nodiing with which I am acquainted, however 
joyous, can ever induce Henrietta to smile ; and nothing, 
however sad, can prevent your being on the broad grin from 
morning to nigbt. However, of the two, I confess I thinJc 
you are the most endurable." 

'^ A whip for the h<H:se, a bridle for the ass. and a rod for 
the fool's back," said Jacob in a sant:tifled tone. 

^^ Upon my honour, Jacob, I shall be very angry with you 
if you do not set about this love-making as I would have you. 
Don't make ducks and drakes of eighty thousand pounds : — 
at least, not till you have got them." - 

'^ Answer not a fool according to his folly, least^he be wise 
in his own conceit," said Jacob. 

Mr. Cartwright smiled, as it seemed against his will, but 
shook his head very solemnly. '* I '11 tell /ou what, Jacob," 
said he, — ^^ if I see you set about this in a way to please me, 
I '11 give you five shillings to-morrow morning." 

" Wlierefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to get 
wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it?" replied Jacob. 
'' Nevertheless, &ther, I will look lovingly upon the maiden, 
and receive thy pzomised gift, ev.en as thou sayest." 

^ Opon my word^ Jacob, you try my patience too «e,^«t!^*' 
K 2 
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said the vicar ; yec there was certainly but little wraih in his 
eye as he said so, and his chartered libertine of a son wav 
preparing again to answer him in the words of Solomon, bnt 
in a spirit of very indecent bufiPoonery, when the drawing- 
room door opened^ and Mrs. Simpson, Miss Richards^ and 
^Panny Mowbray entered. 

It appeared that Rosalind and Miss Cartwright on escaping 
from the drawing-room had not sought the other ladies, but 
Uk^ refuge in the dining-parlour, from whence they issued 
immediately after the others had passed the door, and enter- 
ing the drawing-room with them^ enjoyed the gratification of 
witnessing the meeting of the vicar and his fair parishioners. 

To the surprise of Rosalind, and the great though silent 
amusement of her companion, they perceived that both the 
stranger ladies had contrived to make a very edifying and 
remarkable alteration in the general appearance of their dress. 

Miss Richards had combed her abounding black curls as 
nearly straight as their nature would allow, and finally brought 
them into very reverential order by the aid of her ears, and 
sundry black pins to boot, — an arrapgement by no means 
unfavourable to the display of her dark eyes and eyebrows. 

But the change produced by the castigato toilet of the 
widow was considerable more important A transparent blond 
chemisette, rather calculated to adorn than conceal that part of 
the person to which it belonged, was now completely hidden 
by a lavender-coloured silk handkerchief, tighdy, smoothly, 
and with careful security pinned behind, and before, and 
above, and below, upon her full but graceful bust 

Rosalind had more than once of late amused herself by 
looking over the pages of Moliere's " Tartuffe; *' and a pas- 
sage now occurred to her that she could not resist muttering 
in the ear of Henrietta : — 

** Ah, mon Dieu ! je you* prie, 
•* Avant que de iiarler, prenez-moi ce mouchoir *' — &c. 

The comer of Miss Cartwright's mouth expressed her 
appreciation of the quotation, but by a movement so slight that 
none but Rosalind could perceive it 

Meanwhile the vicar approached Mrs. Simpson with a look 
that was full of meaning, and intended to expreni' admiration 
both of her mental and personal endowments. She, too, had 
banished the dropping ringlets from her cheeks^ and appeared 
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before him with all the pretty severity of a Madonna band 
across her forehead. 

Was it in the nature of man to witness such touching proofs 
of his influence without heing afibcied thereby ? At any rate, 
such indifference made no part of the character of the Vicar 
of Wrexhill, and the murmured " Bless you, my dear lady !" 
which accompanied his neighbourly pressure of the widow 
Simpson's hand, gave her to understand how much his grateful 
and afiectionate feelings were gratified by her attention to the 
faints he had found an opportunity to give her during a 
tete-a-tete conversation at her own house a few days before. 

Nor was the delicate attention of Miss Richards overlooked. 
She, too, felt at her fingers' ends how greatly the sacrifice of 
her curls was approved by the graceful vicar, who now sat 
down surrounded by this fair bevy of ladies, smiling with 
bland and gentle sweetness on them all. 

Mr. Jacob thought of the promised &Ye shillings, and dis- 
playing his fine teeth irorn ear to ear^ presented a chair to 
Miss Torrington. 

'* I wish you woxdd let us have a song. Miss Rosalind 
Torrington," said he, stationing himself at ihe back of her 
chair and leaning over her shoulder. '^ I am told that your 
voice beats every thing on earth hollow." 

His eye caught an approving glance from his father as he 
took ^is station, and he wisely trusted to his attitude for 
obtaining his reward, for these words were audible only to the 
young lady herself. 

'' You are a mighty odd set of people !" said she, turning 
round to him. " I cannot imagine how you all contrive to 
live together ! There is not one of you ih&t does not appear 
to be a contrast to the other two.'' 

'^ Then, at any rate^ you cannot dislike us all equally/' 
said the strange lad, with a grimace that made her laugh^ 
despite her inclination to look grave. 

'* I do not know that/' was the reply. " I may dislike 
you all equally, and yet have a different species of dislike for 
€ach." 

'* But one species must be stronger and more vigorous than 
the otherft. Besides, I will assist your judgment. X do not 
mean to say I am quite perfect ; but, depend upon it, I 'tm 
the best of the ««^ as yoa call U8.*f 
K 3 
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^* Yoar waikcfntY, Mr. J»eoh, ia the best in the world, oer<- 
tainly. Nevertheless, there are many who on sudi an occasion 
might gQspeot yon of partiality." 

" Then they wouM di> me gremt im'nstioe, Miss Torrin^on 
I am a man, or » boy, or somelihing between both : take me 
for all in all, it is: ftvo hundred to, one you ne er shall look 
npon my like c^fata. But that is ar plifcy-gou^ and sinful 
quotaticHi, Miss Rosalind, Hke your name: so be mercifnl 
nnto me, and please not to toll my papa." 

** You mi^ be very oevtain, Mr. Jacob, that I shall obey 
yon in this." 

** 8i7«etBitnut taaOi Morat lind^** 
Such a nut is RoMlind." 

fesponded the youth ; and probably tbinking that he had fairly 
won his five shillings, he raised his tall thin person from the 
position which had so well pleased his father, and stole round 
to the sofa on Tidtioh Fanny was sitting. 

Fanny was looking, very lovely, but without a trace of that 
bright and beaming animation which a few short months be. 
fore, had led her poor father to give her the sobriquet of 
«' Fkefiy." He was wont to dedaire^ and np one was inclined 
to contradict him, that whenever she appeared^ something like 
a bright coruscation seemed to flash upon the eye. No one^ 
not even a fond fa&er^ would have hit upon such a simile for 
her now* Beautiful she was, perhaps mose beautiful than 
ever ; but a Had and sombre thoughtfulneas had settled itself 
on her young brow, — her voice was no longer the echo of gay 
dioughts, and, in a word, her whole aapeot and bearii^ were 
changed. 

She now sat silently apart fimm the company, watching, 
with an air that seemed to hover between abstraction and 
curiosity^ Mn. Simpaon a manner of maldi^ herself agreeable 
to Mr. Caortwright 

This lady was seated on one side of the vicar, and Miss 
Bichaida on the other : both had the appearance of being un- 
oonsciout lliat any other person or persons were in the room, 
and nothing but his consummate skill in the art of uttering 
an aside both with eyes and lips oauld have enabled him to 
mstain his podtion. 

^* My sistera and I are afraid you have fnite ftfgotten us," 
iHurmured Miss Richards; ^^ but we have beeE fnictiaing die 
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^ynms yon gaye us^ and yte are aU quite p^ect^ and ready to 
sing them to you whenever you eon»e." 

" The hearing this, my dear young kdy, gives me as pure 
and holy a pleasure as listenij^to tlie saered strains could do: 
— unless, indee<^" he added, holding his head sideways to- 
■ wards her, so as nearly to touck her cheek, ^^ unless, indeed^ 
they were hreathed by the lips of Louisa herself. That must 
be very like heaisng.a sen^h, sing 1 '^ 
, Not a sylkUe of this wag lieard save by herself. 

^' I have thought incessantly," said Mrs. Simpson, in a very 
low voice^ as soon as Mv« Gartwrigbt's head had recovered the 
perpendicular, — ^ incbssantly^ I may truly say, on our last 
conversation* My life has berai passed in a manner so widely 
diffisrent from what I am sure it wiU be in fiituxe, that 1 feel 
aa if I were awakened to a new existence ! " 

<^ The great object of my hop^s is, and will ever be," re- 
plied the Vicar of Wrexhill almost aloud, '' to lead my beloved 
flock to sweet and safe pastures^r^And for you," he added, in 
a voice so low, that she rather felt than heard his words, 
" what is there I would not do ? " Here his eyes spoke a 
commentary ; and hers, a note upon it. 

*' Which is the hymn, Mr. Cartvmght, that you think best 
adapted to the senU'^weekly Sal^NUh you recommended us to 
UiatHute?" said Misft Richards. 

'* The deventh, I. think; — Yes, the eleventh ; — study that, 
my dear child. Early and late let your sweet voice breathe 
tiijDse wordsy-4>8nd I will be with you in spirit, Louisa." 

Not even Mrs, Simpson heard a word of this, beyond " dear 
chUd." 

''But when shall I see you? — I have doubts and difficul- 
ties on some points, Mr. Cartwright," said the widow aloud. 
*' How shamefully Ignorant — I must call it shamefully igpo- 
xaat — did poor Mr. Wallace sufier us to remain ! — Is it not 
true, Louisa ? Did he ever, through all the years we have 
known him, utter an awakening wond to any of us?" 

" No^ kidded he never did," r^ed Miss Louisa^ in a sor' 
of penitent whine. 

'' I am. xather surprised to hear you say that. Miss Bi- 
duu^" a^id, Bosalind* drawing her chaip a little towards 
them* " I always understood that Mr» Wallace was one of 

f . ^* 
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the most exemplary parish priests in England. Di4 not your 
father consider him to be so^ Fanny ?" 

'M — I believe so, — I don't know/' replied Fanny, stam- 
mering and colouring painfiilly. 

''Not know, Fanny Mowbray !" exclaimed Rosalind; — 
* not know your father's opinion of Mr. Wallace ! That is 
very singular indeed." 

" I mean,'' said Fanny, struggling to recover her compo- 
sure, '' that I never heard papa's opinion of him as compared 
with — with any one else." 

'' I do not believe be would have lost by the comparison^" 
. said Rosalind^ rising, and walking out of the window. 

'' Is not that prodigiously rich young lady somewhat of the ' 
tiger breed?" said young Cartwright in a whisper to Fanny. 

'' Miss Torrington is not at all a person of serious notions," 
replied Fanny ; " and till one is subdued by religion, one is 
often very quarrelsome," 

'' I am sure, serious or not, you would never quarrel with 
any one," whispered Jacob. 

'' Indeed I should be sorry and ashamed to do so now," 
she replied. '' Your father ought to cure us all of such 
unchristian faults as that" 

*' I wish I was like my father ! " said Jacob very sentimentally. 

'' Oh ! how glad I am to hear you say that ! " said Fanny, 
clasping her hands togetlier. '' I am sure it "would make him 
so happy ! " 

'' I can't say I was thinking of making him happy. Miss 
Fanny : I only meant, that I wished I was like any body 
that you admire and approve so much." 

'* A poor silly motive for wishing to be like such a father ! '* 
replied Fanny, blushing; and leaving her distant place, she 
established herself at the table on which the tea equipage had 
just been placed, and busied herself with the tea- cups. 

This remove brought her very nearly opposite Mr. Cart- 
wright and the two ladies who were seated beside him, and 
from this moment the conversation "proceeded without any 
'* asides" whatever. 

'* At what age, Mr; Cartwright," said Mrs. Simpson, *' do 
you think one should b^in to instil the doctrine of r^nenu 
tion into a little girl %** 
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" Not later than ten, my dear lady. A very quick and for- 
ward child might perhaps be led to comprehend it earlier. 
Eight and three-quarters I have known in a state of the most 
perfect awakening ; but thi3 I hold to be rare." 

'^ Wh&t a spectacle I" exclaimed Miss Richards in a sort of 
rapture. " A child of eight and three-quarters ! Did it speak 
lis thoughts, Mr. Cartwright ? " 

" The case I allude to, my dear young lady, was published. 
I will bring you the pamphlet. Nothing can be more edi- 
fying than the out-breakings of the Spirit through the organs 
of that chosen little yessel." 

'' I hope, Mr. Cartwright, that / shall have the benefit of 
this dear pamphlet also. Do not forget that I have a little 
girl exactly eight years three-quarters and six weeks. — I beg 
your pardon, my dear Louisa, but this must be so much more 
interesting to me than it can be to you as yet, my dear, that I 
trust Mr. Cartwright will give me the precedence in point of 
time. Besides, you know, that as the principal person in the 
village, I am a little spoiled in such matters. I confess* to 
you, I should feel hurt if I had to wait for this till you had 
studied it. You have no child, you knovf." 

^' Oh ! without doubt, Mrs. Simpson, you ought to have it 
firsts" replied Miss Richards. '^ 1 am certainly not likely as 
yet to have any one's soul to be anxious about but my own. — 
Is this blessed child alive, Mr. Cartwright ? '* 

" In heaven, Miss Louisa, — not on earth. It is the ac- 
count of its last moments that have been so admirably drawn 
up by the Reverend Josiah Martin. This gentleman is a par« 
ticular friend of mine, and I am much interested in the sale of 
the little work. I will have the pleasure, my dear ladies, of 
bringing a dozen copies to each of you ; and you will give me 
a very pleasing proof of the pious feeling I so deeply rejoice 
to see, if you will dispose of them at one shilling each among 
your friends." 

'* I am sure I will try aUI can !" said Miss Richards. 

'^ My influence could not be better employed, I am certain, 
than in forwarding your wishes in all diings," added 
Mrs. Simpsdi* 

Young Jacob, either in the hope of amusement, or of more 
certainly securing his five shillings, had followed the indignant 
BiNnlind out of the window, and found h^r refreshing \s^Ti«3kl 
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hf arranging the vagrant taidzik of a beautiful creejHng plant 
outside it. 

'^ I am afraid^ Mi« Bosalind TotaingkK^" said he, '' that 
you would not say Amen ! if I 4|d say^ IV^y the saints have 
you in theiv holy keeping i I do believe iu my- heart that you 
would rather find yourself in the keeping of sinner/' 

" The meaning of words often depends upon, the charap- 
ter of those who utter them/' rej^ed Bx>6alind. '' There 
is sudb a thingias slai^^ Mr, Jacob ; and there is such a thii^ 
ascaat'' 

'^ Did you ever mention that to my papa. Miss Rosalind ?" 
ingnired Jacob in a voice of great simplicity. 

Roaalind looked at him as if she wished to discover what he 
was at, — whether his object were to qmz her, his father, or 
both. But considering his very boyish appearance and man- 
ner, there was more (Ufficulty in achieving this than might 
hanre been expected. Sometimes sh& thought him almost a 
fool ; at others, quite a wag. At one moment she was ready 
to believe him more than commonly simple-minded ; and at 
another felt persuaded that he was an accomj^ished hypocrite. 

It is probable that the youth perceived her purpose, and 
feh more gratification in defeating it than he could have^done 
from any love-making of which she were the object. His 
countenance, which was certainly intended by nature to ex- 
press little besides frolic and fun, was now puckered up into 
a look of solemnity that might have befitted one of the New- 
nian*street congregation when awaitnig an address in the un- 
known tongue. 

'^ I am sure," he said» *' that my papa would like to hear 
you talk about all those thix^ very muoh, Miss Torrington. 
I do not think that he would exaotly agree with you in 
every word you might say : but that never seems to vex him : 
if the talk does but go about heaven and hell^ and saints and 
sinners, and reprobation and regeneration, and the old man and 
the new lHrth,that is all papa cares for. I think he likes to be 
contradicted a little; for that, you know, makes more talk again." 

<^ Is ibat the; principle up<Hi wjdch you proceed with him 
yourself, Mr. Jacob ? Do you always make a point of con- 
tradieting every thing he sayff?" 

'^ Pretty generally. Miss Torrington, when tbei!« is nobody 
by> and when I make itaH pats fmr joke. fiiU tbemie a law 
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that eTea Miss Henrietta haa been taught to <>bej ; and that 
18^ never to contradict him iil company. Perhaps you have 
found that out, Miss RosaHhd ? " 

** Perhaps I have, Mr. Jacah." 

^ Will yefu not come in to tea,^ JMiss Torrh^ton ? " said 
Henrietta^ appearing at iAne ^madow, widi the volume in her 
hand -which had seemed to occupy her vrbsie attention from 
the time she had rc-enteved die dsawmg-roesv with Rosalind. 

'* I wish, sister," said Jacob>; affecting to look extremely 
cross, ^' that you would not pep ont so^ to interrupt one^s 
conversation ! You migiht have a. fellow feeling, I thinks for 
a yoitng lady, when she walks art a£ a window^ a&d a young 
gentleman walks after her V* 

Rosalind gave him a look from ooie; side, and Henrietta 
from the other. 

** Mercy on me \" he exclaimefl, p«ttin||f up hiS) hands as 
if to guard the two sides of his feice. " Fonor black eyes at 
me at once ! — and so very black in every sense of the word V 

The young ladies walked together into the room, and Jacd) 
followed, seeking ibe eye of hia father, and receiving thence, 
as he expected, a glance of encouragement and applause; 

When the tea was removed, Mr. Cartwri^t went to the 
inano-forte, and run his fingers with an appearance of some 
skill over the keys. 

^' I hope, my dear Miss Fanny, tibat you intend we should 
have a little music this evening-? ** 

'* If Mrs. Simpson, Mas Bichardsy and Miss Torrington 
will sing," said f^ny, " 1 sbaEbe very ha^y'toi accompany 
them." 

*^ What music hsve yoa got, my dear yo«ng lady ?" said 
liievicar. 

Miss Torrington had a large coUection of songa very com- 
modioudy stowed beneath the instrmnent; and Helen and 
heraelf were nearly as amply provided with piano-forte music 
of all huids: but t^ugh this was tite first time Mr. Cart- 
wright had ever approached the instrument, or asked for music ^ 
Fanny had a sort of instinctive oonadousness tha;! the ejec- 
tion would be found disfectiw in lus eyes. 

'' We faKve several of Handel^ oratorios^" she leplied ; 
" and I think Helen has got.the ' Gseatioiii.' " 
^^ ^ Wry fto mna&e baih," relied. Ms. Garftmii^ V '' ^^^"^ 
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in the social meetings of friends^ where many perhaps may be 
«ble to raise a timid note toward heaven^ though incapable of 
performing the difficult compositions of these great masters^ I 
conceive that a simpler style is preferable* If you Will permit 
me^" he continued^ drawing a small volume of manuscript 
music from his pockety " I will point out to you some very 
beautiful^ and^ indeed, popular melodies^ which have heretofore 
been sadly disgraced by the words applied to them. In this 
little book many of my female friends have, at my request, 
written words fit for a Christian to sing, to notes that the 
sweet voice of youth and beauty may love to breathe. Miss 
Torrington, I have heard that you are considered to be a very 
superior vocalist: — will you use the power that God has 
given, to hymn his praise?" 

There was too much genuine piety in Rosalind's heart to 
refuse a challenge so worded, without a better reason for doing 
it than personal dislike to Mr. Cartwright ; nevertheless, it 
was jiot without putting some constraint upon herself that she 
replied, 

'^ I very often sing sacred music, sir, and am ready to do 
so now, if you wish it." 

<^ A thousand thanks,*' said he, ^^ for this amiable compli. 
ance ! I hail it as the harbinger of harmony that shall rise 
from all our hearts in sweet accord to heaven.*' 

Rosalind coloured^ and bar heart whispered, " 1 will not be 
a hypocrite." But she had agreed to sing, and she prepared 
to do so, seeking among her volumes for one of the easiest and 
shortest of Handel's songs, and determined when she had 
finished to make her escape. 

While she was thus employed, however, Mr. Cartwright 
was equally active in turning over the leaves of his pocket ^ 
companion ; and, before Miss Tortington had made her selec- \ 
tiou, he placed the tiny manuscript volume open upon the ( 
instrument, saying, *^ There, my dear young lady ! this is an . 
air, and these are words, wMch we may all listen to with equal i 
Innocence and delight." 

Rosalind was provoked ; but every one in the room had 
already crowded round the piano, and, having no inclination 
to enter upon any discussion, she sat down prepared to sing 
whatever was placed before her. 

The air was undemaUy $ popular t>ne^ being no otiher ihaa 
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'^ Fly not yet !" which, as all the world knows, has been per - 
formed to millions of delighted listeners, in lofty halls and 
tiny drawing-rooms, and, moreover, ground upon every hand- 
organ in Great Britain for many years past. Rosalind ran 
her eyes over the words, which, in fair feminine characters^ 
were written hen<^th the notes as follow : 

Fly not yet * * Tb just the hour 
Vfheo prayerflil Christians own the power 
That, inly beaming with new light. 
Begins to sanctify the night 
For maids who love the moon. 

Oh, pray I— oh, pray I 

"Us hut to bless thesti hours of shade 
That pious songs and hymns are made ; 
For now, their holy ardour glowing. 
Sets the soul's emouon flowing. , 

Oh, pray ! — oh, praf / 

Frayer so seldom breathes a strain 
So sweet as this, that, oh ! ' tis pain 
To check its voice too soon. 

Oh, pray ! — oh, pray I 

An expression. of almost awful indignation rose to the eyes 
of Rosalind. '' Do you give me this, sir," she said, ** as a 
jest ? — or do you propose that I should sing it as an act of 
devotion ? " 

Mr. Cartwright withdrew the little hook and immediately 
returned it to his pocket. 

^^ I am sorry. Miss Torrington, that you should have asked 
me such a question," he replied with a kind of gentle severity 
wliich might have led almost any hearer to think him in the 
right. '^ I had hoped that my ministry at Wrexhill, short as 
it has been, could not have left it a matter of doubt whether, 
in speaking of singing or prayer, I was in jest ? " 

^' Nevertheless, sir," rejoined Rosalind, '' it does to me 
appear like a jest^ and a very indecent one too, thus to imagine 
that an air long familiar to iedl as the vehicle of words as full 
of levity as of poetry can be on the sudden converted into an 
accompaniment to a solemn invocation to prayer — uttered, 
too, in the form of a vile parody." 

*' I think that a very few words may be able to prove to 
you the sophistry of such an argument,'* returned the vicar. 
^' You will allow, I believe, that this air is very generaUy 
known to all classes. — Is it not so ? " 

Rosalind bowed her assent. 

" Welly then^ let me go a step farther^ and ask whether the 
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words originally let to this air are not likaljr ^ be veoafied hj 
hearing it ?" 

'^ Beyond all doubt." 

" Now observe^ Miss TorringtoD, lliat i^Mt yoa iiave been 
pleased to call levity and poetry^ I, in my ciBrieal ^ca^adty^ 
denounce as indecent and obBcenc."^ 

*' Is that your reason for setting me to play it ?" said Rosa- 
lind in a tone of anger. 

'^ That question again^ does not, I fbar, argue an amiable and 
pious state of mind^" replied Mr. Cartwrigfat^ appealing meekly 
with his eyes to the right and left. ^' It is to substitute other 
thoughts for those which the sir has hiliberto suggested that I 
conceive the singing this song^ as it now stands, desirable." 

" Might it not be as well to leave the air alone altogether ?" 
said Rosalind. • 

^* Decidedly not," replied the vicar. ** The notes, as you 
have allowed, are already familiar to all men, and it is there, 
fore a duty to endeavour to make tiiat fendliarifty fiimiliarly 
suggest thoughts of heaven." 

" Thoughts of heaven," said Rosalind, *^ dwuM never be 
suggested familiarly." 

*' Dreadful — very dreadful doctrine that, Miss Torringten! 
and I must tell you, in devout assurance of tbe truth I speak^ 
that it is in order to conibat and overthrow such noHotis as 
you now express, that Heaven ha& voochsaflBd, by an act of 
special providence, to send upon earth in tbese later days my 
humble self, and some others who thittk Uiw me." 

'^ And permit me, sir, in the name of the euAlj i^ktfaer I 
have lost," replied Resaluid, wliile her eyes nlmo^ ov«riowed 
with the glistening stoistnre iier eamestneiB broug^ into' 
them, — ^' permit me in his revereBced name to say, that con- 
stant prayer can in no way be identified with fuailiarity of 
address ; and that of many lameotable evils which the dass 
of preachers to whom you allude have brought upon blunder- 
ing Christians, that of teaching them to believe l^t tiiere k 
righteousness in mixing the tnrSol and majestic name of God 
with all the hourly, petty oconirences of this mortal iife, is 
one of the most deplmUe." 

'' May your unthinking youth, my dear young lady, plead 
before the God of mercy in mitigation of tiie wratii which 
such sentiments are caloihEted to draw down!" 
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'' Oh !'* sobbed Miss Rk^iafds. 

*' Alas !" sighed Mrs. Kmpson. 

<^ How can you, Rosafind, speak so to liie pastor aad master 
of our souls ?" said Fanny, while tears -Of sympathy for ihe 
outraged vicar fell from her beautiffd eyes. 

'* My dear children 1 — my dear friends !" said Mr. Cart- 
wright in a voice that iseemed to tremble with afibctionate 
emotion, '* think not of me ! — Remember the. words ' Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness' si&e!' I 
turn not from the harsh rebuke of this yom^ lady, alb^t I 
am not insensible to its injustice, — nor, indeed, blind to its 
indecency. But blessed — oh ! most Uessed shall I hold this 
trial, if it lead to the awakening holy liioughts in you ! — 
My dear young lady," he continued, risiBg from his seat and 
approaching Rosalind with an extended hand, ^^it may be as 
wiell, perhaps, that I withdraw myself at (his moment. Haply, 
reflection may soften your youfig heart — ^But let us part in 
peace, as Christians should do." 

Rosalind did not take his offered hand. '^ In peace, sir," 
she said,-^ ^^ decidedly I desire you to depart in peace. I have 
no wish to molest you in any way. But you must excuse my 
not accepting your proffered hand. It is but an idle smd im-« 
meaning ceremony perhaps, as things go ; but the manner in 
which you now stretch forth your hand gives a sort of im- 
portance to it which would make it a species of Msehood in 
me to accept it. When it means any diing, it means cordial 
liking ; and this, sir, I do not feel for you." 

So saying, Rosalind arose and left the room. 

Fanny clasped her hands in a perfect agmiy, and raisii^ 
her tearful eyes to Heaven as if to deprecate its wrath upon 
the roof that covered so great wickedness, exolaimed, '< Oh, 
Mr. Cartwright ! what can I say to you ! " 

Mrs. Simpson showed symptoms of being likely to faint ; 
and as Mr. Cartwright and Fanny approached her. Miss 
Richards, wilh a vehemence of feeling diat seemed to set 
language at defiance, seized the hand of ^e persecuted vicar 
and pressed it to her lips. 

Several minutes were given to the interchange of emotioxM 
too strong to be described in words. Female tears were 
blended with holy blessings ; and, as Jacob afterwards assured 
his sister^ who had contrived unobserved to escape/ he at one 
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time saw no fewer than eight human hands, great and small^ 
all mixed together in a sort of chance-medley heap upon the 
dudr round which they at length kneeled down." 

It will be easily believed that Miss Torrington appeared no 
more that night ; and after an hour passed in conversation on 
the persecutions and revilings to which the godly are exposed, 
Mrs. Simpson^ who declared herself dreadfully overcome, pro- 
posed to Miss Richards that they should use such strength as 
was left them to walk home. A very tender leave was taken 
of Fanny, in which Mr. Jacob aealously joined, and the party 
set out for a star-lit walk to WrexhiU, its vicar supporting on 
each arm a very nervous and trembling hand. 

Mr. Cartwright soon after passing the Park-lodge, desired 
his son to step forward and order the derk to come to 
him on some urgent parish business before he went to bed. 
The young man darted forward nothing lotb^ and the trio 
walked at a leisurely pace under the dark shadows of the oak< 
trees that lined the road to the village. 

They passed behind the Vicarage; when the two ladies 
simultaneously uttered a sigh^ and breathed in a whisper^ 
*' Sweet spot !" Can it be doubted that both were thanked by 
a gentle pressure of the arm? 

The house of Mrs. Simpson lay on the road to that of 
Mrs. Richards, and Miss Louisa made a decided halt before 
the door, distinctly pronouncing at the same timo 
' Good night, my dear Mrs. Simpson V* 

But this lady knew the duties of a chaperon too well to 
think of leaving her young companion till she saw her safely 
resto ed to her mother's roof. 

* Oh ! no, my dear ! " she exclaimed : ^* if your house were 
a mile ofiP, Louisa, I should take you home." 

'^ But you have been so poorly ! *' persisted the young lady, 
*^ a«d it is so unnecessary !'* 

^^ It is right/* returned Mrs. Simpson 'with an emphasis 
that maifked too conscientious a feeling to be further resisted. 
So Miss Richards, was taken home, and tlie fair widow lan- 
guidly and slowly retraced her steps to her own door, "with no 
other companion than the Vicar of Wrexhill. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I 

OHARIiKS AIOWBRAY's ARRIVAL AT THE PARK. 

Never bad Rosalind Torrington so strongly felt the want of 
some one to advise her what to do, as the morning after this 
disagreeable scene. Had she consulted her inclination only, 
she would have remained in her own apartments till the 
return of Mrs. Mowbray and Helen. But more than one 
reason prevented her doing so. In the first place, she was not 
without hope that her letter would immediately bring young 
Mowbray home ; and it would be equally disagreeable to miss 
seeing him, by remaining in her dressing-room, pr to' leave it 
expressly for the purpose of doing so : and secondly, however 
far her feelings might be from perfect confidence and esteem 
towards Miss Caft>twright, she felt that she owed her something, 
and that it would be ungrateful and almost cruel to leave h^r 
tlte-^-tete with the bewildered Fanny, or en tiers with her 
and the vicar. 

She therefore determined to run the risk of encountering 
Mr. Cartwright as usual, but felt greatly at a loss how to treat 
him. Their last dimeU had been too serious to be forgotten 
by either ; and her opinion of him was such, that far from 
wishing to conciliate him, or in any way to efiPace the impres- 
sion of what she had said on leaving him, her inclination and 
her principles both led her to wish that it should be indelible, 
and that nothing should ever lessen the distance that was now 
placed between them. But Rosalind felt all the difficulty of 
maintaining this tone towards a person not only on terms 
of intimate friendship with the family, but considered by piart 
of it as a man whose word ought to be law. She' began to 
fear,* as she' meditated on the position in which she was placed, 
that Mowbray Park oould not long continue to be her home. 
The idea of Helen, and what she would feel at losing her, 
drew tears from her eyes ; and then the remembrance of her 
Irish home, of^er lost parents, and the terrible oontraat 

ts 
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hetweea what she had heard last nighty and the lessons and 
opinions of her dear father, made them flow ahundantly. 

The day passed heavily. Miss Cartwright appeared to think 
she had done enough^ and devoted herself almost wholly to the 
perusal of a French metaphysical work which she had found 
in the library^ Fanny was silent and sad^ and seemed carefully 
to avoid being left for a moment alone with Rosalind. Mr. Cart- 
wright mad? no visit to the hpuse during tlie morning : but 
Judy informed her mistress, when she came to arrange her 
dress £br dinner^ ibjU the reverend gentleBaan had been walking 
in the shmlibeneB with Miss Fanny ; and in the evening he made 
his entf aAce, aa usual^ tfaxough ^ di ainngi-room window. 

It was the result of a strong efbrt produced by very exoel« 
lent feeling, that kept RotallBd in the room when she saw him 
approach ; hut she had little doubt &at if she went. Miss 
Cartwright woxM £qUow her^ and she resolved that bis perni- 
cious tete-a-tetes with Fanny should not be vtmdered nore 
frequent by any selfldbjieas of hers. 

It was evident to ker from Mr. Cartwright's maimer through 
the whole evening, that it was his intentioa to overload her 
with gentle kindness, in ocder to set off in %trong rdief her 
harsb and persecuting spirit towards him. But not even her 
wish to defeat this plan could enable her to do mere than 
answer by civil monosyllables when he spoke to her. 

Misa Cartwright kid aside hear hook and resumed her netting 
as soon as she* saw him approach ; but as iiaual/ she sat silent 
and abstracted, and the conversation was wholly carried on by 
the vicar and his pretty proselyte.. No man, perhaps, had a 
greater facility in making conversatioA than the Viear of Wrex- 
hill: his habit of extempore preaching, in which he was thought 
by many to excel, probably oontrib«ted to give him this power. 
But not only had he an endless flow of words wherewith to 
clothe whatever thoughts suggested themselves, but moreover 
a most happy faculty of tuming every thing around him to 
accoimt. Every object, inioiate or inanimate, furnished him 
a theme ; and let him begin from what point he would, (unless 
in the presence of noble or influential personages to whom he 
hdieved it would be distasteful,) he never fsdled te bring the 
conversation round to the subject of regeneration and grace, 
the blessed hopes of hinself and his sect, and the asaured dam- 
natioii of all the rest of the utoM. 
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Fanny Mowbray listened to him with an eameBtneM that 
amounted to nervous anxiety, lest i^ should lose a word. 
His awful dogmas had taken fearful hold of her ardent and 
ill-regulated imagination; while his Uand and aifectionate 
manner^ his fine features and graceful person, rendered him 
altogether an object of the most unbounded admiratian and 
interest to her. 

As an additional proof, probably, that he did not shrink 
from persecution, Mr. Cartwiight ^ain opened the pianc^forte 
as soon as the tea eqinpage was removed, and adced Fanny if 
she would sing with hiiou 

^' With you, Mr. Cartwright !" she exclaimed in an accent 
of glad surprise : '^ I did not know that you. sang. Oh j how 
I wish' that I were a greater proficient, lliat I might sing with 
you as I would wish to do !" 

'^ Sing with mc^ my dear child, with that sweet and pious 
feeling which I rejoice to see hourly increasing in your heart. 
Sing thus, my dearest child, and you will need no greater 
skill than Heaven is sure to give to all who raise their voice 
to it. This little book, my dear JViiss Fanny/* he continued, 
drawing once more the manuscript volume from his pocket, 
" contains much that your pure and innocent heart will 
approve. Do you know this air?" and, he pointed to the 
notes of ^^ Ilk d darem' la mano." 

*'Oh yes !" said Fanny ; '' I know it very well." 

" Then play it, my good child. This too we have taken as 
spoil from the enemy, and instead of profane Italian words, 
you win here find in your own language thoughts that may be 
q>oken without fear." 

Fanny instantly complied ; and though her power of sing- 
ing was greatly inferior to that of Aosalind, the performance, 
aided by the fine bass voice of Mr. Cartwright, and an ac- 
companiment very correctly ]dayed, was very agreeable. Fanny 
herself thought she had never sung so well before, and re- 
quired only to be told by the vicar what she was to do next, 
to proloug the performance till considerably past Mr. Cart* 
'vnight's usual hour of retiring. 

About an hour after the singing began, Henrietta approached 
fius Torrington, and said in a whiter too low to be heard 
at the instrumenty '* My head aches dreadfully. Can you 
spare me ?" 

X.2 
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As she bad not spoken a single syllable since the trio entered 
the drawing-room after dinner, iRosalind could not wholly re- 
frain from a smile as she replied " Why, yes ; I think I can." 

'^ I am not jesting ; I am suffering, Rosalind. You will 
not leave that girl alone with him r " 

'^Dear Henrietta!" cried Rosalind, taking her hand with 
ready sympathy, " I will not^ should they sing together till 
morning. But is there nothing I can do for you — nothing 
I can give you that may relieve your head ? " 

" Nothing, nothing ! Good nig^t I " and she glided out 
of the room unseen by Fanny and unr^arded by her father. 

It more than once occurred to Miss Torrington during the 
two tedious hours that followed her departure, that Mr. Cart- 
wright, who from time to time stole a glance at her, prolonged 
his canticles for the purpose of making her sit to hear them ; 
a species of penance for her last night's ofiPence by no means 
ill imagined. 

At length, however, he departed ; and after exchanging a 
formal '< Good night,'' the young ladies retired to their sepa- 
rate apartments. 

Rosalind rose with a heavy heart the following morning, 
hardly knowing whether to wish for a letter from Charles Mow- 
bray, which it was just possible the post might bring her, or 
not. If a letter arrived, there would certainly be no hope of 
seeing him ; but if it did not, she should fancy every sound 
-she heard foretold his approach, and she almost dreaded the 
having to answer all the questions he would come prepared to 
ask. 

This state of suspense, however, did not last long ; for, at 
ieast one hour before it was possible that a letter could arrive, 
dharles Mowbray in a • chaise with four foaming post-horses 
ratded up to the door. 

Rosalind descried him from her window before he reached 
the house ; and her first feeling was certainly one of embar- 
rassment, as she remembered that it was her summons which 
had brought him there. But a moment's reflection not only 
recalled her motives, but the additional reasons she now had 
for believing she had acted wisely ; so, arming herself with 
the consciousness of being right, she hastened down 'stairs to 
meet him, in preference to receiving a message through a 
^rrantj requesting to Bee her. 
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l^e found him^ as she expected^ in a state of considerable 
agitation and alarm ; and feeling most truly anxious to remove 
whatever portion of this was unnecessary^ she greeted him 
with the most cheerful aspect she could assume^ 8Aying> ^' I 
fear my letter has terrified you, Mr. Mowbray, more than I 
wished it to do. But be quite sure that now you are here 
every thing wiU go on as it ought to do ; and of course^ when 
your mother returns^ we can neither of us have any farther 
cause of anxiety about Fanny." 

'^ And what is your cause of anxiety about her at present^ 
Miss Torrington ? For Heaven's sake explain yourself fuUy ; 
you know not how I have been tormenting myself by fearing 
I know not what. " 

'^ I am bound to explain myself fully," said Rosalind gravely ; 
" but it is not easy, I assure you." 

" Only tell me at once what it is you fear. Do you ima- 
gine Mr. Cartwrlght hopes to persuade Fanny to marry him }" 

" I certainly did think so^ " said Rosalind ; '* but I believe 
now that I was mistaken.*' 

<' Thank Heaven !" cried the young man fervently. ^* This 
is a great relief, Rosalind, I assure you. I believe now I can 
pretty well guess what it is you do fear ; and though it is pro- 
voking enough, it cannot greatly signify. We shall soon cure 
her of any fit of evangelicalism with which the vicar is likely 
to infect her." 

'f Heaven grant it ! *' exclaimed Rosalind, uttering a fervent 
ejaculation in her turn. 

" Never doubt it. Miss Torrington. I have heard a great 
deal about this Cartwright at Oxford. He is a Cambridge 
man^ by the way, and there are lots of men there who think 
him quite an apostle. But the thing does not take at Oxford^ 
and I assure you he is famously quizzed. But the best of the 
joke is, that his son was within an ace of being expelled for 
performing more outrageous feats in the larking line than any 
man in the university ; and in fact he must have been rusti- 
cated, had not his pious father taken him home before the 
business got wind, to prepare him privately for his degree. They 
say he is the greatest Pickle in Oxford ; and that, spite of 
the new lights his father is such an ass as to believe tbaX^*Qc^ 
is ordained only to make his election moxe ^orissvxar 

''For bis eleeUon, Mr. Mowbray, 1 cetXaax^i ^^ xtfi\.^«t^ 
I. 8 
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mnch ; but for yonr sister -— though I am aware that at her 
age there may be very reasonalide hope that the pemiei<M»opl. 
nions she is now imbibing may be hereafter remoTcd, yet I am 
very strongly persuaded that if you were quite aware of the 
sort of influence used to convert her to Mr. Cartwright's Calvi- 
nistic tenets, you would not only disapprove it, but use very- 
effectual measures to put her quite out of his way.*' 

'* Indeed ! — I confess this appears to me very unnecessary. 
Surely the best mode of working upon so pure a mind as Fan- 
ny's is to reason with her, and to show her that by listening to 
those pernicious rhapsodies she is in fact withdrawing herself 
from the church of her fathers; but I think this may be done 
without sending her out of Mr. Cartwright's way." 

•' Well," replied Rosalind very meekly, **now you are here, 

I am quite sure that you will do ev^ thing that is right and 

. proper. Mrs. Mowbray cannot be much longer absent ; and 

when she returns, you will perhaps have some conversation 

with her upon the suljject." 

^' Certainly. — And so Sir Gilbert has absolutely refused to 
act as executor ?" 

'^ He has indeed, and spite of the most earnest entreaties 
from Helen. Whatever mischief happens, I shall always think 
he is answerable for it ; for his refusal to act threw your 
mother at once upon seeldng counsd from Mr. Cartwright, as 
to what it was necessary for her to do ; and from that hour the 
house has never been free from him for a single day." 

" Provoking obstinacy ! " replied Mowl»«y : *^ yet after all; 
Rosalind, the worst mischief, as you call it, that can happen, is 
our not being on such pleasant terms with them as we used to 
be. And the colon^ is at home too ; I must and will see him, 
let the old man be as cross as he will. — But where is your 
little saint ? you don't keep her locked up,' I hope, Rosalind ? 
And where is this Miss of the new birth that you told me of?'' 

Young Mowbray threw a melancholy glance round the empty 
* room as he spoke, and the kind-hearted Rosalind understood 
hiB feelings and truly fntied him. How different was this 
return home fhnn any other he had ever made ! 

*^ The room looks desolate — does it noi, Mr. Mowbray ? 
-— Bven I feel it so. I will go and let Fanny know you are 
A?73ey but wbatreaaon shall I assign for your retain ?" 
^^^<>oe at aUj Mm Tonington. TKe wlBSaa toik tw, awd 
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I am hiBte. Things are so ttiucll better ti^ian I expeeted^ that 
I shall probably be back agftin hi a day or two ; bat I must 
iwntrnreto see young H«^Mgt6«l." 

I . Rosalind left the foom^ heardly ^lid that Fanny's brother 
was near her^ but not without some I^Hng of mortification at 
the little important he appeared to attaoh to ^e infbrmation 
^he had given him. 

A few shoirt wedtt be^e> Rosalind would hate entered 
Fanny's room witili as much f\reedom a» her own ; but the 
schian which has m^aip^ly entered so many English houses 
under the semblance Of si!^!eri^ piety was rai^dly doing its 
wotk at Mowbray Pftrk ; and the true friend> tne familiar 
companion^ the fdthM counsellor^ stood upon the threshold^ 
and ventured not to enter till she had announced her approach 
by a knock at the dressing-room door. 

** Come in/* was uttered in a gen^ and almost plaintive 
voice by Fanny. 

Miss Torrington enteied> and^ to her gneat astonishment^ 
saw Mr. Cartwright seated beside Fanny^ a large Bible lying 
•(^en on the table befbre them. 

She looked at them for one moment without speaking. The 
vicar spread his open hand upon the volume, as if to point out 
the cause of his being there ; and as his other hand covered 
the lower part of his face the egression of his ' countenance 
was concealed. 

Fanny coloured violently, — tekA the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause she was conscious that her appearance was considerably 
changed since she met lifiss TofHngton at breakfast. All her 
beautiful curls had been carefully straightened by the applica^ 
tion of a wet sponge ; and her hair was no# entirely removed 
£rom her forehead, and plastered dow^ behind her poor littie 
distorted ears as closely as possible. 

Never was metamofpk^is nftOfe complete. Beautiful as her 
featoMft were, the lovely pictare which Fanny's face used to 
present to tite eye required her br^ht waving locks to com- 
plete its t^arm ; and witfi»ut them she looked more like k 
Chinese beatny on a japan «9beenj than like herself. 

Something approaching to a smile passed over Rosalind's 
features, which the more readily found place there^ i^cxVk^s 
from the belief tiiat Charles's arrival vo\M^oo\3k^^\.\L«tT«i^^N* 
carling again, ^ - * 

1 4 
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'^ Fanny^ your brother is come, '* said she^ ^^ and he. is 
waiting for you in the drawing-room." 

'^ Charles?" cried Fanny, forgetting for a moment her new 
character ; and hastily rising she had almost qidtted the room>, 
when she recollected herself, and turning hack, said, 

<' You will come too, to see Charles, Mr. Cartwright ?^' 

*^ I will come, as usual, this evening, my dear child," said 
he, with the appearance of great composure ; " but I will not 
break in upon him now. Was his return expected?" he 
added carelessly, as he took up his hat; and as he spoke 
Rosalind thought 4hat his eye glanced towards her. 

'* No indeed !" replied Fanny : ^' I never was more sur- 
prised. Did he say, Rosalind, what it was brought him 
home?*' 

^' I asked him to state his reason for it," replied Miss 
Xorrington, '^ and he told me he could assign nothing but 
whim." 

Rosalind looked in the face of the vicar as she said this, 
and she perceived a slight, but to her perfectly perceptible, 
change in its expression. He was evidently relieved from 
some uneasy feeUng or suspicion by what she had said. 

*' Go to your brother, my dear child ; let me not detain you 
from so happy a meeting for a moment.*' 

Fanny again prepared to leave the room ; but as she did so 
her eye chanced to rest upon her own figure reflected from a 
mirror above the chimney-piece. She raised her hand almost 
involuntarily to her hair. 

" Will not Charles think me looking very strangely ? " said 
she, turning towards Mr. Cartwright with a blushing cheek 
and very bashful eye. 

He whispered something in her ear in reply, which hefgh- 
tened her blush, and induced her to answer with great ear- 
nestness, " Oh no V* and, without farther doubt or delay, she 
ran down stairs. Miss Torrington followed her, not thinking 
it necessary to take any leave of the vicar, who gently found 
his way down stairs, and out of the house, as he had found 
his way into it, without troubling any servant whatever. 
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CHAPTER II, 

OHABIiEs's AMUSBlfENT AT HIS SISTEb's APPBA&ANOB.^— HE 
DI80UBSBS HER 0A8E WITH ROSALIND. 

Rosalind and Fanny entered the drawing-room together; 
and young Mowbray^ at the sound of their approach^ sprang 
forward to meet them ; but the moment he threw his eyes on 
his sister he burst forth into a fit of uncontrollable laughter ; 
and though he kissed her again and again, still, between every 
embrace, he broke out anew, with every demonstration of 
vehement mirth. 

'' I am very glad to see you, Oharles," said Fanny, with a 
little sanctified air that certainly was very amusing ; " but I 
should like it better if you did not laugh at me." 

'^ But, my dear, dear, dearest child ! how can I help it?**^ 
replied her brother, again bursting into renewed laughter. 
'^ Oh, Fanny, if you could but see yourself just as you look at 
this moment ! Oh ! you hideous litde i|uiz ! I would not have 
believed it possible that any plastering or shearing in th^ world 
could have made you look so very ugly. Is it not wonderful. 
Miss Torrington ? '* 

^^ It certainly alters the expression of her countenance in a 
very remarkable manner," replied Rosalind. 

*' The expression of a countenance may be changed by an • 
alteration from within, as well as from widiout," said Fanny^ 
taking courage, and not without some little feeling of that 
complacency which the persuasion of superior sanctity is gene- 
rally observed to bestow upon its possessors. 

" Why, you most ugly little beauty ! " cried Charles, again 
giving way to merriment ; ^^ you don't mean to tell me that 
the impayabU absurdity of that poor little face is owing to 
any thing but your having just washed your hair ? " 

'^ It is owing to conviction, Charles," replied Fanny with 
great ^leronity. 

" Owing to conviction ? — To conviction of what, my poor 
little giri?" 

«^ To conviction that it is right, brother." 

*' Right, child, to make that object ol '^oxrwy^it ^SRpaaa^Ns*- 
th^ wprld can j(m mean, Fanny ? '* 
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'^ I mean^ brother, that I haye an inward conviction of the 
sin and folly of dressing our mortal elay to attract the eyes 
and the admiration of the worldly." 

" By worlcUly, do yoa mean of all the woiU i " saidRoialind. 

** No, Miss TorringtoD. By worldly, I mean those whose 
tfiougtits and wishes are fixed on the things of the earth." 

*' And it is the admiration of such only diat you wish to 
avoid V^ rejoined Rosalind. 

^^ Certainly it is. Spiritual-minded persons see all things 
in the spirit — do all things in the spirit : of such there is 
nothing to fear.** 

Young Mowbray meanwhile stood looting at his sister, and 
listening to her words with the most earnest attention. 

At length he said, more seriously than he had yet spoken, 
'* To tell you the truth, fittle puritan, I do not like you at all 
in your new masquerading suit : though it must be confessed 
that you play your part welL I don't want to begin lecturing 
you, Fanny, the moment I come home ; but I do hope you 
will soon get tired of this foolery, and let me see my poor 
fath^'s daughter look and behave tA a. Christian young 
woman/ought to do. Rosalind, will you take a walk with 
me ? I want to have a look at my old pony." 
' Miss Torrington nodded her assent, and they both left the 
Toom together, leaving Fanny more triumphant than mortified. 

^^ He said ^at my pers^utions would begin as soon as my 
dection was made sure ! Oh ! why is he not here to sustain 
and comfort me ! But I will not fall away in the hour of 
trial!" 

The poor girl turned her eyes firom Ae window whence she 
saw her brother and Rosalind walking gaily and happily, as 
she thought, in search of tilie old pony, and hastened to take 
refuge in her dressing-room, now rendered almost sacred in 
her eyes by the pastoral visit she bad that morning received 
there. 

The following hour or two gave f'anny her first taste of 
snartyrdom. She was, or at least had been, devotedly attached 
to her brother, and the knowing him to be fiO near, yet so 
distant from her, was terrible. Yet was she not altogether 
without consolation. She opened the volume, that volume 
ihat^ had so ktely interpreted to her (fearM proftilition !) 
in sdeh a manner as best to suit his own viewff^ and hf means 
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of using die process he had teught her^ though mieoiMciousIy 
perhaps, she contrived to find a multitude of texts, all proviiKg 
diat she and the vicar were quite rig^t, and all the countleas 
niyriads who thoi^t differendy, quite wrong. Then fid- 
lewed a thanksgiving which might have been fairly expressed 
in such words as '' I thank thee^ I am not like other men ! " 
and then, .as the sweet summer air waved the acacias to and 
fro before her windows, and her young spirit,^ panting for 
lawns and groves, sunshhie and shade^ suggested the idea of 
her brother and Rosalind enjoying it all without her, her. 
poetical vein came to her relief, and she sat down to compose 
a hymn, in which, after rehearsing prettily enough aU the 
delights of summer ramldes through verdant Mds, for four 
stanzas, die completed the composition by a fifth, of which 
" sin," '* begin,'* and '^ within,*' formed the rhymes. 

This having recourse to ^' song divine ** was a hi^py 
thought for her, inasmuch as it not only occupied time which 
must otherwise have hung with overwhelming weight upon 
-her hands; but the employment soon conjured up, as she 
proceeded, the image of Mr. Cartwright, and the pious smile 
with which he would receive it firom her hands, and the soft 
approval qpioken more by the eyes than- the lips, and the 
holy caress— such, according to his authority, as that with 
which angel meets angel in the courts of heaven. 

All this was very pleasant, and consoling to her feelings ; 
and when her hymn was finished dbe determined to go down 
stairs, in order to sing it to some (hitherto) profane air^ which 
ahe might select from among the songs of her sinful youth. 

As she passed the mirror she again glaitced at her dis- 
^;ured Kttle head ; but at thlt moment she was so strong in 
*' conviction,** that, far from wishing to accommodate her 
new birtfa of cmffwre to worldly eyes, she employed a minute 
or two in sedulously smoothing and controlling her rebellious 
tresses, and even hdd her head in stiff equilibrium to prevent 
their escape from behind her eass, 

'^ Good and holy man !*' she exclaimed aloud, as she gave 
a parting fiance at the reanlt of aOl these little pious coquetries. 
<' How well I know what his kind words would be if he could 
see me now ! Such *' die added with a gentle sigh, '^^ will I 
■trive to be, though all the world should join togetii^ to 
peneeute Mc i9rit.''j 
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While Mr. Cartwrigbt's prettiest convert was thus era- 
ployed. Miss Torrington and Charles Mowbray, far from 
being engaged in chasing a pony, or even in looking at the 
summer luxury of bloom which breathed around them as 
they pursued their way through the pleasure-grounds, were 
very gravely discussing the symptoms of her case. 

<^ It is a joke, Rosalind, and nothing more," said the young 
man, drawing her arm within his. " I reaUy can do nothing 
but laugh at such folly^ and I beg and entreat that you will 
do the same." 

'* Then you think, of course, Mr. Mowbray, that I have 
been supremely absurd in sending ypu the summons I did ?" 
" Far, veiy far otherwise," he replied gravely. " It has 
shown me a new feature* in your character. Miss Torrington, 
and one which not to admire would be a sin, worse even than 
poor Mr. Cartwright would consider your wearing these pretty 
ringlets, Rosalind." 

*' Poor Mr. Cartwright !" repeated Rosalind, drawing away 
her arm. " How little do we think alike, Mr. Mowbray, con- 
cerning that man ! ^' 

^' The chief difference between us on the subject, I suspect 
arises from your thinking of him a great deal, Rosalind, and 
my thinking of him very little. I should certainly, if I set 
about reasoning on the matter, feel considerable contempt for 
a middle-aged clergyman of the Church of £ngland who 
manifested his care of the souls committed to his charge by 
making then- little bodies comb their hair straight, for the 
pleasure of saying that it was done upon conviction. But 
surely there is more room for mirth than sorrow in this." 

" Indeed, indeed, you are.mifitaken ! — and that not only as 
regards the individuid interests of your sister Fanny, — though^ 
Heaven knows, I think that no light matter, — but as a sub- 
ject that must be interesting to every Christian soul that lives. 
Do not make a jest of what involves by far the most import- 
ant question that can be brought before poor mortals : it is 
unworthy of you, Mr. Mowbray." 

^^ If you take the sul]ject in its general character,'* replied 
Charles, ^' I am sure we shall not differ.- I deplore as sin- 
cerely as you can do. Miss Torrington, the grievously schis- 
laatie inroad into our national church which these aelf-chosen 
fipostles bare mad^. But a» one ob^ectba tQunst them, 
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though perhaps not the heaTiest, is the contempt which their 
absurd puritanical ordinances have often brought upon serious 
things, I cannot but think that ridicule is a fair weapon to 
lash them withal." 

" It may be so," replied Rosalind, *^ and in truth it is often 
impossible to avoid using it ; but yet it does not follow that 
the deeds and doctrines of these sai-^isant saints give more room 
for mirth than sorrow." 

" WeU, Rosalind, give me your arm again, and 1 will 
speak more seriously. The very preposterous and ludicrous 
manner which Fanny, or her spiritual adviser, has chosen for 
showing forth her own particular regeneration, has perhaps led 
me to treat it more slightly than I should have done had the 
indications of this temporary perversion of judgment been ox 
a more serious character. That is .doubtless one reason for 
the mirth J have shown. Another is, that I conceive it would 
be more easy to draw poor little Fanny back again into the 
bosom of Mother Church by laughing at her, rather than by 
making her believe herself a martyr." 

'^ Your laughter is a species of martyrdom which she will 
be taught to glory in enduring. But at present I feel sure 
that all our discussions on this topic must be in vain. I 
rejoice that you are here, though it is plain that you do not 
think her situation requires your presence ; and I will ask no 
further submission of your judgment to mine, than requesting 
that you will not leave Mowbray till your mother returns." 

'' Be assured I wUl not ; and be assured also, that however 
much it is possible we may difibr as to the actual atrocity of 
this new vicar, or the danger Fanny runs in listening to him, 
I shall never cease to be grateftd, dearest Miss Torrington, for 
the interest you have shown for her, and indeed for us all." 

" Acquit me of silly interference," replied Rosalind, 
colouring, '^ and I wiU acquit you of all obligation." 

^^But I don't wish to be acquitted of it," said Charles 
rather tenderly : " you do not know how much pleasure I 
have in thinking that you already feel interested about us all ! '' 

This was giving exactly the turn to what she had done 
which poor Rosalind most deprecated. The idea that young 
Mowbray might imagine she had sent for him from a general 
fiOing o/interett /or ^ family ^ had verj tx^v^i \si«^«ote^ 
her writiog at alt^and nothing \mt «i waafc oi toX.i\».^«so»" 
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^uered the repugnance she felt at doing it. It had not heen 
a little vexing to perceive that he thought lightly of what she 
considered as so important ; and now that in addition to dis 
he appeared to conceive it necessary to return thanks for ike 
interest she had manifested, Rosalind turned away her head, 
and not without difficulty restrained the tears which were 
gathering in her eyes from falling. She was not in gaieral 
slow in finding words to express what she wished to say ; but 
at this m<Hnait, though extremely desirous of answering suit- 
dbiy, as she would have herself described the power she wanted, 
not a syllable would suggest itself whidi she had courage or 
inclination to speak : so, hastening her ^ steps towards the 
liouse, she murmured, ^' You are very kind — it is almost time 
to dress, I believe,'* and left him. 

Charles felt that ther^ was sometMng wrong between them, 
and decided at once very generously that it must be his fault. 
There is nothir^ more difficult to trace with a skilful hand 
than the process by whidb a young man and maiden often 
creep into love, without either of them being at all aware 

. at what moment they were first seized with the symp- 
toms. Wben the parties ya/^ in k>ve> the thing is easy enough 
to describe: it is a diot, a thunderbolt, a whirlwind, or a 
storm ; nothing elm he more broadly evictent than their hopes 
and their ecstasies, thmr agonies and their fears. But when 
aflSsction grows unconsciously, aad, like a seed of minionette 
thrown at random, unexpectedly shows itself the sweetest and 
most valued of the heart's treasures, overpowering by its deli- 
dons breath all otiber fragrance, the case is diffinrent. 

Something very like this creejnBg process was now going on 
in the heart of young Mowbray. Rosalind's beauty had 
appeared to him veiled by a very daik doud on her first arrival 
iiwxx Ireland: she was weary, heartsick, frightened, and, 
moreover, dressed in very unbecoming mourning. But as 
tears gave place to smiles, fears to hopes, and exhausted spirits 
to light-hearted cheerfulness, he found out that '' she was very 
pretty indeed'* — and then, and then, and then, he ccmld not 
tdl how it happened himsdf, so ndther can I ; but certain it 
is, that her letter gave him ahnost as much pfeasuie as slarm ; 
and iff after being convinced that there was b» danger of 
Mr, Cartwri^t'B becoming his brotber4n-law, he dbowed a 

somewhat vmbeeoaang degree of \eyU^ Vsl Vda vucnaer of 
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trefttiog FiBmy's case^ it mmt lie attributed Co tbe gfif hsj^]^ 
ness he felt at being so unexpectedly called hc^ae. 

As for liie heart q£ RossHod^ if any thing wag going on 
therein at all out of &e common vray, the certainly was not 
aware of it. She felt vexed, anxious, out of spirits, aa she 
sought her solitary diseeaing-room : but it would have been no 
easy task to persuade her that love had any thing to d» 
with it. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHABLES WALKS OYEB TO OAKLEY.— ^-THB VICAB IUPBOVE» 

IN HIS opnnoN. 

At the time Misa Torrtngton observed to Mr. Mowbiay that 
it was near dressing-time, it wanted about four hours of din* 
ner ; so, having loUowed her with his eyes as she mounted the 
steps imd entered the house, he drew out his watch, and per- 
ceiving that he had quite enough time £91 the excursion befoze 
^^ dressing-lime " would be over, set off to walk to Oakley. 

How far Rosalind might have been disposed to quarrd with 
him for the very small proportion of meditation which he 
bestowed on Fanny during his delightful stroll through the 
well-known riiady lanes, or how far she might have been 
tempted to liwgive him for the much greater portion devoted 
to herself, it is Impossible to say ; bat he arrived at Sir Gil* 
b»t*s hall-door in that happy state of mind Yrbxck is often the 
result of a ddicious day-dream^ whim Hope lends ihe support 
of her andior to Fancy. 

Sir Gilbert and the oolonel were out on horsiAack, the 
servant aaid-^but ^^my lady is in Ihe garden." And thither 
MowbKay w«iit to seek her. 

He was sosaewhat startled at hla first reception ; for the old 
lady watdied his approach for some steps, standing stock-stilly 
and without fating this slightest symptom of recognition. M 
length she raised her glass to hsac eye and discovered who the 
tali stranger was ; «pon which she asmt forth a sound %t&^ 
reaembling a vinr ''hollo 1" whidai \msnediA.\j^i x^c^iS^^ *^s^ 
aervMBt wbai tmi lavibalfed Movbra^ to ^ ^^^^a»i ^^^^ 
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'Without uttering a won} of welcome^ gave the following order 
very distinctly : 

" Let Richard take the brown mare and ride her sharp to 
Ramsden. Sir Gilbert is gone to the post-office^ the bank^ the 
Sadler's^ and the nursery-garden. Let him be told that Mr. 
Mowbray is waiting for him at Oakley — and let not a single 
instant be lost." 

The rapid manner in which *' Very well, my lady," was 
uttered in reply, and the man vanished out of sight, showed 
that the order was likely to be as promptly executed as spoken. 

'* My dear, dear Charles !'* cried the old lady ; then stepping 
forward and placing her hands in his, , ^* What brings you back 
to Mowbray ? But never mind what it is — nothing very bad, 
I hope, and then I must rejoice at it I am most thankful to 
see you here, my dear' boy. How is my sweet Helen ? — 
could you not bring her with you, Charles ?" 

" She is in London, my dear Ladv Harrington, with my 
mother. Where is the colonel ?" 

<^ With his father;— they will return together; no grass 
will grow under their horses' feet as they ride homeward to 
meet you, Charles ! But how comes it that you are at home ? 
If you have left Oxford, why are ypu not with your mother 
and Helen ?" 

A moment*8 thought might have told Mowbray that this 
question would certainly be asked, and must in some manner 
or other be answered ; but the moment's thought had not been 
given to it, and he now felt considerably embarrassed how to 
answer.- He lamented the estrangement already existing, how- 
ever, too sincerely, to run any risk of inci^easing it by ill-timed 
reserve, and therefore, after a moment's hesitation, very frankly 
answered — '^ I can tell you, my dear lady, why I am here, 
more easily than I can explain for what pprpose. I returned 
post to Mowbray this morning, because Miss Torrington gave 
me a private intimation by letter, that she thought the new 
Vicar of Wrexhill was obtaining an undue influence over the 
mind of Fanny. She did not express herself very clearly, and 
I was fool enough to imagine that she supposed he was making 
love to her ; but I find that her fears are only for poor little 
Panny*^ orthodoxy. Mr. Cartwright is one of, I believe, the 
moat mischievous sect that ever attacked the estabUrfied Church * 
aad Mi9B TVrringtoli^ not withofut fgocA nMi«GL» few% that 
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Fanny is in danger of becoming a proselyte to his gloomy 
and unchristianlike doctrine. But, at her age, such a vrhim as 
this is not, I should hope, very likely to be lasting.*' 

^'l don't !know that, " replied Lady Harrington sharply. 
'* Miss Torrington has acted with .great propriety, and exactly 
with the sort of promptitude and decision of character for 
which I should have given her credit. Beware, Mr. Mowbray, 
how you make light of the appearance of religious schism 
among you : It is a deadly weapon of discord, and the poison 
in which it is dipped seldoms finds an antidote either in family 
affection or filial obedience." 

'* But Fanny is so nearly a child, Lady Harrington, that I 
can hardly believe her capable of manifesting any very dan. 
gerous religious zeal at present." 

'* You don't know what you are talking about, Charles ! Of 
every family into which this insidious and most anti-christian 
schism has crept, yOu would find, upon inquiry, that in nine 
instances out of ten, it has been the young girls who have been 
selected as the first objects of conversion, and then made the 
active means of spreading it afterwards. Don*t treat this mat- 
terlightly, my dear boy ! Personally I know nothing of this 
Mr. Cartwright ; — we never leave our parish church and our 
excellent Dr. Broughton, to run after brawling extempore 
preachers ; — but I have been told by one or two of ourneigh- 
bours who do, that he is what is called a shining light; which 
means, being interpreted, a ranting, canting, fanatic. Take 
care, above all things, that your mother does not catch the 
infection." 

'* My mother ! — Oh no ! Her steady principles and quiet 
good sense would irender such a falling off as that quite 
impossible." 

" Very well ! I am willing to hope so. And yet, Charles, 
I cannot for the life of me help thinking that she must have 
had some other adviser than her own heart when she left my 
^ood Sir Gilbert's letter without an answer." 

" Of what letter do you speak. Lady Harrington ? " said 
young Mowbray, colouring; —^^ of that whereby he refused to 
execute the trust my father bequeathed him ?*' 

'' No, Charles 1 Of that whereby he rescinded his refusal.*' 

*' Has such a letter been sent ? " ixw^vst^'^'Ci^Xstw ^»!^^* 
'* I never beard of it." 
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'^Jadeed! Tken we muflt prefume HbtAMn. Mbwbiay 
did not thiuk it worth tnentiobing. dodi aietler 1i«s,liow- 
ever^ been sent^ Mx, Mowbmy; «nd I c<mftm> I htfped, on 
seeing you imite^ tkat you were eome >to \gnft it an «niaable^ 
though domewbaft tardy <afnswcr> in fyeivon." 

<^ I «m ^ady «iix^rited^" r^lUwLOlMales^ ^''to hear that 
sudie kitCer has been received ioy^niy- mother^ ^because f ^had 
been led to betie^ tfaatt Sir Gtilbcrtibad deoiaved hiiiMelf hn^ 
moveable on the nmfa^ett ; but still vkne tarn I surprased that I 
should not have hcfani cf iU Goald4Helen Itnow it^ and not 
tell me ? It must have been to h6r latiDiiroe 4f 4he greatest' 
happiness, as the^one whidi fOrecedeH liad beenof'^e deepest 
mortifioadon <and tionrow^ *' 

^' Your sister, then, saw the Awtiotter ?'* 

<^ She did. Lady Hamtigton, and wvotei&e WOrd^f it, with 
expressions of the most smeereTegrat." 

<^But of Ihe aeeond'she said nothiMg? That is ntft like 
Hden." 

*^ So liltle is it l&e her, Aatl feel eoHfident 43he never heard 
of the aeoond letter. " 

'^ I Mkve ao too^Charletk 'But what, then, >are We to thiuk 
of syottr mother's bafving shown %he /first letter, «nd concealed 
the aeoond?" 

^^It'oamiot be ! my mother never cotfeeals any thing f^«om 
us. We have never, from the moment we left ihe nnrsfery, 
been 'kept in ignorance of any Cffcum^tance of general interest 
to Hhe family. My poor lither*« constant j^ase upon all such 
occasions was — ' Let it be discussed in a committee of the 
wh(^ house.' ** 

<^ I cannot understand it," replied the o^d lady, seadng her- 
self upon a bench in the shade ; '* but, at any rate, 1 rejoice 
that you did not all think Sir Gilbert's incantation — which 
was not wmtten without «n efibrt, I pr(Anise you— ^ so totally 
unworthy of notice «8 you have apfieared to do." 

Charles Mowbray seated lomself be^eb her, and nearly an 
hour was passed in eonyWsatioB en the«ame subject, or others 
connected with it. At the end of that time, Sir Gilbert, booted 
and spurred, appeared at tibe docrr of tlie mansion, followed by 
his son. lliere was ^n angi*y 4q»ot tvpon ^s cheek, amd ilieugh 
It was mMdently evidmt that he was <eagor te iM6t young 
Mowbray, it was equally so that he ^aA dlK|^ft«NAL'*1«i^\«Dci» 



Ijsdy fi«»ii%toQ(i) teweiaer, Mon efeairadtbe way to 1^ maet 
frank and iidrdial ocmtmttnicatlon^t^nd^riiig all explanation un- 
n&XMKtyis/y BXt^saaivag, '^He lias never seen nor heard of 
your second letter^ Sir Gilbert -^ nor -Meien either. *' 

The baronet stood «till for « MMinmt, locking with doubt 
and surprise firat at his wife, -and then- at bis guest. The doubt^ 
however, vanished in a^mmnent^ and he^gain advanced, iaxid 
now with an extended hand towards Cbsu-les. 

A conversation of some length ensued ; but as it consisted 
wholly of conjectures upon a point that they were all equ^y 
unable to explain, it is unneosssxry !to repeat it. The two 
young men net each other wil^expanesaions of the most oordial 
regard, and before they ported. Colonel Harrington related the 
conversation he had held withHeto >awd Miss Torrington, the 
Tesult of, which was his fathar'« iiavimg despatched the letter 
whose fate appeared involved in ^00 ^nuch mystery. 

Lady Harrii^ton, notwitbstmding th^ who did not love 
her called her masculine, isdiowed «ome feminine tact in not 
mentioning to Sir Gilbert that it was a letter from Miss Tor- 
rington which had recalled C%arks. It is probable that when 
her own questtonings had forced this avowal ^rom him, she 
had perceived some shade of embarraaBment in his answer ; 
but she faikd not to mentiou the serimi* tain that Fanny Mow- 
bray appeared to have taken, and Iwr suspicions that the new 
Vicar of Wrexhill must have been radier move assiduous than 
was desirable in his visit at the Patk. 

*^ The case is clear-— elear as daylight, my lady : I under- 
stand it ail. Stop a moment, Charles : if ymi won't stay 
dinner, you must stay while I furnish you with a document 
by means of which yeu may, I think, make a useful ^peri- 
ment." 

Without waiting for an answer, Shr Gilbert left the party 
in the garden, and hurried into the house, whence he returned 
in u few minutes with a scrap of paper in his hand. 

" FortiiBately, Charles, very fortunately, I have kept a 
copy ef my last note to your mother. I am sure I know not 
what ioddued me to keep it : had such « thing happened ta 
Mr. Cartwcig^ he wMild have declared it providential — but 
I, in my modesty, only call it lucky. — Take thia ^<^«3^«.^ 
Charles, and Mad it if you will; *^a&«Li3s\axGfc ^wsl Vk^^t^r. 
read it Ifefare! Yen say, 1 ^iuk, \3aal^«i^^«t '"^^ ^-s.^^ags^^ 
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Mowbray this evening : just 'put this scrap of paper into his 
hand^ and ask him if ne ever read it before. Let him say 
what he wiU^ I give you credit for sufficient sharpness to find 
out the truth. If he has seen it^ I shall know whom I have 
to thank for the insolent contempt it has met with.'* 

*' But my mother !" cried Charles with emotion. ^' Is it 
possible that she could c(mceal such a note as this from her 
children^ and show it to this man? Sir Gilbert, I cannot 
believe it." 

^^ I don't like to believe it myself^ Charles ; upon my life 
I don't. But what can we think ? At any rate^ make the 
experiment to-night ; it can do no harm ; and come here to 
dinner to-morrow to teU us the result." 

* I will come to you with the greatest pleasure, and bring 
you all the intelligence I can get. My own opinion is, that 
the note was lost before it reached my mother's hands. The 
usual hour, I suppose. Sir Gilbert, — six o'clock?" 

'* Six o'clock, Charles, — and, as usual, punctual to a mo- 
ment" 

When Mowbray reached his home, it was, in truth, rather 
more than time to dress ; but he kept the young ladies wait- 
ing as short a time as possible. Fanny presented him in 
proper style to Miss Cartwright as soon as he i^peared in the 
drawing-room ; and he had the honour of giving that silent 
young lady his arm to the dining-room. 

Charles thought her deep-set black eyes very handsome ; 
nevertheless, he secretly wished that she were a hundred miles 
off, for her presence, of course, checked every approach to 
confidential conversation. 

. Nothing, indeed, could well be more dull and unprofitable 
than this dinner. Miss Cartwright spoke not at all ; Fanny, 
no more than was necessary for the performance of her duty 
at the head of the table ; and Rosalind looked pale and lan- 
guid, and so completely out of spirits, that every word she 
spoke seemed a painful effort to her. She was occupied in 
recalling to mind -the tone and air of the party who dined to- 
gether in that same room about six months before, when 
Charles had last returned from Oxford. The contrast these 
recollections offered to the aspect of the present party was most 
painful; and as Bosalind turned her eyes round the table with 
a look of wistful meiancholy^ as if looking fox thoae who were 
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HO longer there, her thoughts were so legihly written on her 
countenance, that Mowbray understood them as plainly as if 
they had been spoken. 

*^ Rosalind, will yoti take wine with me ? — You look tired 
and pale." This was said in a tone of affectionate interest 
that seemed to excite the attention of Henrietta ; and when 
Miss Torrington raised her eyes to answer it, she observed 
that young lady's looks fixed on Mr. Mowbray's countenance 
with an expression that denoted curiosity. 

The whole party seemed glad to escape from the dinner% 
table ; and the young ladies, with light shawls and parasols, had 
just wandered out upon the lawn, when they met Mr. Cart- 
wright approaching the house. 

Fanny coloured, and looked at her brother. Miss Cart- 
wright coloured too ; and her eyes followed the direction of 
Fanny's, as if to see how this familiar mode of approach was 
approved by Mr. Mowbray. 

Charles, certainly felt a little surprised, and did not take 
much pains to conceal it. For a moment he looked at the 
vicar, as if not quite certain who it was, and then, touching 
his hat with ceremonious politeness, said, haughtily enough, 
" Mr. Cartwright, I believe ? " 

It would have been difficult for any one to find fault with 
the manner in which this salutation was returned. In a tone 
admirably modulated between profound respect and friendly 
kindness, his hat raised gracefidly from his head to greet the 
whole party, and his handsome features wearing an expression 
of the gendest benevolence, Mr. Cartwright hoped that he had 
the happiness of seeing Mr. Mowbray well. 

Charles felt more than half ashamed of the reception he had 
given him, and stretched out his hand as if to atone for it. 
The vicar felt his advantage, and pursued it by the most easy, 
winning, yet respectful style of conversation. His language 
and manners became completely those of an accomplished man 
of the world ; his topics were drawn from the day's paper and 
the last reyiew : he ventured a jest upon Don Carlos, and a 
bon mot upon the Duke of Wellington ; took little or no no- 
tice of Fanny ; spoke affectionately to his daughter, and gaily 
to Miss Torrington ; and, in short, appeared to be a& Ul^ 
deserving of all Rosalind had said o£ YvVm, %s \\. ^«^^^V»^ 
nMe for a gentieman to be. 
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. *' Fair Rosalind has certainly suflfered her imaginjriion to 
injure np a bugbear in this man/' thought Charles. *^ It is 
impossible he can be the violent fanatic she describes/* 

After wandering about the gardens fOr some time, Panny 
proposed that they should go in to tea; but before -they 
reached the house, Mt. Cartwright proposed to take his leave, 
saying Aat he had an engagement in Wrexhill, which was to 
prevent his lengthening his visit. 

The adieu had Jjeen spoken on all sides, • and: the vicar 
turned from them to depart, when Gharies recollected the 
commission he had received from Sir Gilbert, and that he had 
promised to report the result- on the morrow. Hastily fbllo^^ng 
him, therefore, he said, '^ I beg your pardon, Mr. Cartwright ; 
but, before you go, will you have the kindness to read this 
note, and tell me if you know whether my mother recaved 
gach a one before she went to London ? " 

Mr. Cartwright took the note, read it attentively> and then 
returned it, saying, '*^^^No, Mir. Mowbray, I' should certainly 
think not : not because I never saw or heard of it, but because 
I imagine that if she had, she would not have proceeded to 
London without Sir Gilbert. Was such a note as that sent, 
Mr. Mowbray ? ** 

Charles had kept hit eye very steadily fixed on tlie vicar, 
both while he read the note, and while he spoke of' it. Not 
the slightest incUcation, however, of his knowing Any thing 
about it was visible in his countenance, voice^ or manner; 
and, again as he looked at him, young Mowbray felt ashamed 
t)f suspicions for which there seemed to be so little cause. 

'* Such a note as this was sent, Mr. Cartwright,'* he frankly 
replied : *' but I suspect that by some tmludky accident it never 
reached' my mother's hands ; otherwise, as you well observe, 
she would not, most assuredly, have set off to London on this 
business without communicating with Sir Gilbert Harrington.** 

** I conceive it must be so, indeed, Mr. Mowbray ; and it 
is greatly- to be lamented, for the receiving it would have saved 
poor Mrs. Mowbray much anxiety and trouble." 

'^ She expressed herself to you as being annoyed by Sir 
Qilbert's refusing to act.>" 

" Oh yes, repeatedly ; so much so, indeed, that nothing 

Bnt the indispeDsahle duty of my parish, prevented myt offering 

fo accompany her to London myself. I ^wvateiiL \i«i ^wj 



Btmeli to- send* for joa^i iMit ]]9lihliig> would' Miice her to 
injbenmpt yeua* studiee*'' 

It is net- m the natufe of s^ fiMid(-lh«x«ed young nuut^ «> 
doubt statements thus simply uttered, by one having' tlie beu:^ 
iBg and appeiUKiQoe of a gentleBiaD ; aa^ Chartes Mowbray 
i^orted accofdiligly at thediftner-tabifrof Sir GU^ertj aasturkig 
him that the t€9t had proved^ M^ Gartwrigbl'a itUBooesee en 
this point most satisfactorily. 



CHAPTER IV. 



JtfR. tSTVfWESf' OORBOZiD. 



We must now follow Mrs. Mowbray and Helen to London, as 
some of the circumstances which occurred there proved of im- 
portance: toithem^ftfrwvds. The jau^)^y was^ave^y melaodbiolv 
one to Helen, a^id. l^r feelu;^ a& unliJke. a^ pjossible U>* tjicise 
which usually accompany a young lady of her age, appearance, 
and station, upon a visi)- to the metMpofis. Mra^ Mowbray 
spoke vei7 IMe, being greatly occupied by^ the volume Teoora.. 
mended to h«* notice, al parting by^ M». Cartmnrigbl; md 
more than once Hden felt somethi^ 1^ envy at^the situation 
of tibe two servaato> who, pefched' aloft- behkid the cartiaee, 
were enjoying without Kstraint the rapid movement, the 
fresh air, and the beautiful country through which they passed'; 
while she, like a drooping- dower on whioh the sun has ceased 
to shine, hung her flur liand' and hmgmshed forrthe kindly 
warmth she had k>sh 

They reached Wimpole- ^reet about eight o^Dkok in the 
eYemug, and found every thing urepaved for them with the 
mosi: sedulous attention in their l^imdsonie^ and comnodious 
apartments^ 

Mts. Mowbray was tired> and, being really in need of the 
refreshment', U&ssed the hand; or rather the thot^t, whidi 
had forestdSed att her wants and wishes, and spread liSc^ 
dieaiiest of tnweffing banquetB, tea axA t»i&», ^b^»^ n» HS^"^ 
her aa^ she entered the drawtng-TOOfin^ 
M 4i 
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^^ This letter has been left for you^ ma'am^ by the gentle- 
man who took the apartment^" said the landlady^ taking a 
packet, from the chimney-piece ; ^^ and he desired it might be 
given to you immediately." 

Mrs, Mowbray opened it ; but perceiving it enclosed an- 
other^ the address of whidi she glanced her eye upon, she 
folded it up again, and begged to be shown to her room while 
the tea was made. 

Her maid foUowed her, but was dismissed with orders to 
see if Miss MowWay wanted any thing. As soon as she was 
alone, she prepared to examine the packet, the receipt of which 
certainly startled her, for it was in the handwriting of Mr. 
Cartwright, from whom she had parted but a few hours before. 

The envelope contained only these words : 

^' Mr, Stephen Corbold presents his respectful compliments 
to Mrs. Mowbray, and will*do himself the honour of waiting 
upon her to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock." 

" Gray's Inn, July IStb, ISSS." 

Mrs. Mowbray ran her eyes very rapidly over these words, 
and then opened the enclosed letter. It was as follows: — 

^^ Do not let the unexpected sight of a letter from your 
minister alarm you, my dear and much-valued friend. I have 
nothing painful to disclose ; and my sole object in writing is 
to make you feel that though you are distant from the shel- 
tered spot wherein the Lord hi^th caused you to dwell, the 
shepherd's eye which hath been appointed to watch over you 
is not withihrawn. 

" I am no longer a young man, my dear Mrs. Mowbray ; 
and during the years through which 1 have passed, my pro- 
fession, my. duty, and my inclination have alike led me to 
examine my fellow-creatures, and to read them, as it were, 
athwart the veil of their mortal bodies. Habit and applica- 
tion have given me, I believe, some skill in developing the 
inward character of those amongst whom I am thrown : nor 
can I doubt that the hand of Heaven is in this, as in truth it 
is in all things if we do but diligently set ourselves to trace 
it j — I cannot, I say, but believe that this faculty which I 
/efiJ BO strong within me, of discerning in whom those spirits 
sfy'dff that the Lord hat!) chosen for YiU onvt\, — I cwmot but 
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believe that this faculty is given me by his especial will and 
for his especial glory. I wish well^ sincerely well^ to the 
whole human race ; I would never lose an opportunity of 
lifting my voice in warning to them^ in the hope that perad- 
venture there may be one among the crowd who may turn 
and follow me. But^ my friend^ far different is the feeling 
with which my heart clings with stedfast care and love to 
those on whom I see the anointing finger of Heaven. It in 
such that I would lead^ even as a pilot leadeth the vessel in- 
trusted to his skill, into the peaceful waters, where glory, and 
honour, and joy unspeakable and without end, shall abide with 
them for ever ! 

'^ Repine not, oh ! my friend, if all your race are not of 
these. Rather rejoice with exceeding great joy that it hath 
pleased Heaven to set its seal on two. To this effect, look 
round the world, my gentle friend, and see what myriads of 
roofs arise beneath which not one can be found to show forth 
the saving power. Mark them ! how they thread the giddy 
maze, and dance onward down the slippery path that leads to 
everlasting perdition ! Mark this, sweet spirit ! and rejoice 
that you and your Fanny are snatched from the burning ! 
My soul revels in an ecstasy of rapture unspeakable, as I gaze 
upon you both, and know that it is I, even I, am chosen to 
lead you. What are all the victories and glories of the world 
to this ? Think you, my gentle friend, that if all the worldly 
state and station of Lambeth were offered me on one side, and 
the task of leading thy meek steps into the way of life called 
me to the other, that I should hesitate for one single instant 
which to choose ? 

" Oh no ! Trust me, I would meet the scorn and revilings 
of all men — aye, and the bitterest persecutions that ever the 
saints of old were called upon to bear, rather than turn mine 
eyes from thee and the dear work, though princedoms, princi- 
palities, and powers might be gained thereby ! 

*' Be strong then in faith, be strong in hope ; for thou art 
well loved of Heaven, and of him whom it hath been its will 
to place near thee as its minister on earth ! 

'' Be strong in faith ! Kneel down, sweet friend ! — even 
now, as thine eye reads these characters traced by the hand of 
one who would give his life to guard tXieft txwa. Xxaacwi^Vaafiw 
down, tmd ask that Heaven may be mtX\ ^ea, — ^^ ^ssqcpA 
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I^at he whaHids tbee to d6 so -mVt' at the same inon\eiit Bo 
ImediDg^ hkewi^^ to inyolbe htessings oji thy Mr aiid virtuous 
fcead!' 

" At a moment when the heart is drawn heavenward, as 
mine ife now, how hateful — P may say, how profane, seem 
those worldly appellktions and di^tin^^ons with whiqh. the silly 
Tanity of map; has songfit tp decorate our individual nothing- 
ness ! How nuidi mor^ befitting a serious Christian is it;, in 
such a moment as this, to- use that name which was bestowed 
by a Mghegc authority ! You hn^e three such^ my sweet 
iHend. The two fiirst are now appropriated, as it were, to 
your daughters; but the third is. more especially your own. — 
Clara ! On Clara may Ihe. dew of HjMiven descend like healing 
bahn ! — Kned then, sweet dura — thou d^osen handmaid ; 
kneel down, and think that WiSian} Cartwright kneels beside 
thee ! 

** Written on my knees hi the secret recesses 
of m^ oM|B<rt»WW)i)e«fc^ W. C."- 

No sooner didflMN^ MOwbuayV eye reach the words ^^ kneel 
dowD," than she obeyed- tiiem, and in this attitude read to the 
end (^the ^tstte^ Mret B^awbray's fedings whenever strongly 
exekedj either by joy, serrow, or any ethep emotion, always 
lAowed iJiasMelVes in teare, and i^e now- wept profusely — vs- 
hementfy ; thoHglk it* is pfobable she wohM have been greatly 
puzzled to explaiH' Yihy, even to herseHl She would certainly, 
however, have de^bred, had she spoken on the subject to any 
<me, that those tears- were a joy, a blessdng, and a comf[>rt to 
her. But as she had nobody to whom she couldr thus open 
her heart, she washed her eyes with cold water, and descended 
with all the composure she could assiime to Helen and the 
lea- table. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, H^n's watchfiti eye per- 
e^ved that her mother bad been weeping, and, forgetting the 
unnatural coldness wluch a breath m<Me fatdi than pestilence 
bad pladed between them, she exclaimed with alt her wonted 
tenderaesB, 

'^ What is the matter, dfear mamma ? — I trust that no bad 
newfi has mod your 

If aH oiheft citNsiimstaBcee left it a matter o£ dOuht whether 

»iwigeiica\ infiUenee (as it iaimjAOusly called) were productive 

^S^orevHj Ote tariJbiLe power whMi\i '\\f'\% «o wwateatly aeen 
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lo have of destroying family mlion^ i»»st- be qi^te safBeient' to 
settle the questioB* Any perseor who unl]; take the trouble to 
inquire into the fact^ wifl find that fiunil^ affection has been 
more Uighted and destroyed by the wovkhigs of this fearfbl 
superstition than by any other cause of which the history of 
man bears record. 

The tone of HHon'» voice seemed f^ a moment to recall 
former feehngs^ and h^ mother looked at her kindly: bnt be^ 
fore she could give utterance to any word of affection, the rew 
•collection of all Mr. Cartwright ha^ said to prove that Helen 
desen^d' not the sfi^ction <^ her mother, and that the (mLf 
chance left to save herself was to be found in the most austere 
estrangement, till such time as her hard heart shotdii he soften- 
ed ; the recolleclion (tf att this eame acrosS' the terrified mihd 
of Mrs. Mowhvsy, and she resumed the solemn and ^sfant 
bearing she had of late resumed] wi^< a. nervous sensation of 
alarm at the^ great crime she Imd he&n <m the point' of com* 
adtting^ 

Poori ]$elen saw the look, an^ listened with^ her whole sonl 
in her eyes, for the kind words^ which had' so nowlijr fS^lkwed 
it; but when l^iey came not, her heart sank within her> and 
pleading fatigue, she begged to be shown to her own^reom^ 
where she spent half the ni^t in we^i^. 

Most punctually at eleven oclodc on the ftUfowhig memlfi^ 
Mr. Stephen Corbotd was annoonoed; and a stiff priggish^Iooik 
ing figure entered the drawing.room, who, though in i truth a 
'^ special attorney,'^ looked much more like a thorengfa^bred 
methodistioal. preacher than his. fHend and cousin ttk*. Cart-- 
wright. In age he was a few years thali genttoman-s jtmioi^ 
hut in all outward gifts most lamentaMy his in^^op ; beibg^ 
in truth, as ill-looking and ungentlemanlike a person as any con- 
gregation attached to the ^^ PMilo*Calviin Pr^abe '* piinciples 
could furnish. 

The footman might have announced him in the same words 
as Lupine did Yadius: 

** MmiuDOfii un-henune Mild, q^i vent pvtiet k rous. 

For^ excepting fait litde tight cravat, he appeared to llav# 
nothing white abcnt him, and he s^om* la^^ed^ his Qa»^<iy»t 
habwe a wldiper. 
**/sm here, madam/' he begK»> «AAs^»e»% \^ssMi^ ^^ 
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Mrs. Mowbray^ who felt rather at a loss what to say to him . 
'^at the request of my cousin^ th^ Reverend William Jacob 
Cartwright, Vicar of WreXhill. He hath given me to under- 
stand that you have business to transact at Doctors' Common8> 
relative to the last will and testament of your late husband. 
Am I correct, madam ^ " 

*^ Quite so, Mr. Corbold. 1 wish to despatch this business 
as quickly as possible, as I am anxious to return again to my 
family." 

" No delay shall intervene that I can prevent," replied the 
attorney. " Is there any other business, madam, in which my 
services can be available ? " 

" You are very kind, sir. I believe there are several things 
on which I shall have to trouble you. Mr. Mowbray generally 
transacted his own business, which in London consisted, I 
believe, solely in receiving dividends and paying tradesmen's 
bills : the only lawyer he employed, therefore, was a gentle- 
man who resides in our county, and who has hitherto had the 
care of the estates. But my excellent minister and friend 
Mr. Cartwright has written upon this sheet of paper, I believe, 
what it will be necessary for me to do in order to arrange things 
for the future." 

Mrs. Mowbray put the paper into the lawyer's hands, who 
read it over with great attention, nodding his head slightly from 
time to time as any item struck him as particularly interesting 
and important. 

** Three per Cents — very good. Bank Stock — very good. 
Power of Attorney. — All right, madam, all right. It hath 
pleased the Lord to give my cousin, his servant, a dear and 
comprehending intellect. All shall be done even as it is here 
get down." 

** How long, sir, do you think it will be necessary for me to 
remain in town ? " 

(^ Why, madam, there are many men would run this business 
out to great length. Here is indeed sufficient to occupy a very 
active professional man many weeks : but by the blessing of 
Heaven, which is often providentially granted to me in time 
of needy I question not but I may be able to release you in a 
few days, madam, provided always that you are prepared to 
iBeet such expenses as are indispensable upon aU oecasionB 
^^^'J great baste ia leqxured^^ 
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" Expense will be no object with me, Mr. Corbold ; but a 
prolonged absence from home would be extremely inconvenient. 
Pray remember that I shall be most happy to pay any addi- 
tional sum which hastening through the business may require." 

" Very good, madam, very good. That Heaven will be good 
unto me in this business, I cannot presume to doubt ; for it 
hath been consigned unto me by one of its saints on earth, 
and it is for the service of a lady who, I am assured by 
him, is likely to become one of the most favoured agents that 
it hath ever selected to do its work on earth." 

Mrs. Mowbray coloured from a mixed feeling of modesty 
and pleasure. That Mr. Cartwright should have thus described 
her, was most soothing to her heart ; but when she recollect- 
ed how far advanced he was, and how very near the threshold 
she as yet stood, her diffidence made her shrink from hearing 
herself named in language so flattering. 

^' Is that fair young person who left the room soon after £ 
entered it your daughter, madam ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

'« Very good. I rejoice to hear it : that is, I would be 
understood to say, that I rejoice with an exceeding great joy 
that the child of a lady who stands in such estimation as you do 
with a chosen minister of the elected church, should Wear an 
aspect so suitable to one who, by especial Providence, will be 
led to follow her ensample." 

Mrs. Mowbray sighed. 

*^ I lament, .madam," resumed Mr. Corbold, '* I may say 
with great and bitter lamentation, both for your sake, and 
that of the young person who has left the room, that the 
London season should be so completely over." 

'^ Sir ! " said Mrs. Mowbray in an accent of almost indig- 
nant surprise, " is it possible that any friend and relation of 
Mr. Cartwright's can imagine that I, in my unhappy situation 
— or indeed, without that, as a Christian woman hoping with 
fear and trembling to become one of those set apart from 
worldly things, — is it possible, sir, that you can think I 
should partake, or let my daughter partake, in the corrupt 
sinfulness and profane rioting of a London season ! *' 

*' May Heaven forgive you for so unjust a suspicion, most 
respected madam ! " cried Mr, CotbolA, e\as^vw% \xv& \Nas\^^ 
and raising his eyes to Heaven. ** T\i^ \wv^via^<b ^1 "^^ 
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cahitB on «aTth is yet new to yov.^ most «9c(«elknt and highly 
to be respected cmarrat of 3ny cousin ! The London season 
©f which I speak, and which you wiil heaar <tilttded to hy -such 
sinful CKatnres as, like ttie, have reason to beheve by an 
especial manifrotaffiion of grace that they are set apart, >•--' the 
London seecon of which I and they -speak, is that, when 
dixring ^ibotit six blessed weeks in die spring, the chosen 
YCSseis'Msort in tounttess numbers to London, for the purpose 
of 'being ;pre6eQt at all the meetings whi<^ take pfaioe during 
that time, with as ttmch ardour and holy ixeal as the worldly- 
xii»ded show in tmnging their ietes land their fooleries at 
tb&i»»tigauon 0f i&Uaa— in ^nrticip&tion, as it should seem, 
|A>OT deluded creatufes ! of die crowds ^t they shall here* 
titdt jmeet aimdst ^e and hrimstone in his realms below. 
TIfe season of which I speak, and of which you will hear att 
the elect speak with rapture and thanksgiting, consists of a 
quidc succession of splendid and soulnstirring meeting, at which 
all the saints on whom the gift of speech hath descended, isome 
for one, some for twc some for three, some for four*— ay, 
Sonne for five hours ' at & rime, sustained, as you may suppose, 
hy a Tisible resting of the Divine power upon tiiem. This, 
madam, is the season that, for your sake, and for the sake of the 
fair young person your 'daughter, I wished was not yet ever." 

Mrs. Mowbray made a very penitent and full apology for 
the blunder she had committed, and Tery meekly confessed 
her ignorance, declaring that she had never before heard the 
epithet of ^' London season" given to any thing «o heavenly- 
minded and sublime as ihe meetings he ctesCribed, 

The discovery of 4i*is species of ignorance on *lie part of 
Mrs. Mowbray, which was by no means confined to the 
instance above meiftiened, was a very iivouMible cdrcumstance 
for Mr. Oorbold. There was, peiiaps, no other subject in 
the world upon w4iich -he was competent to give information 
(except in the techndcalitifes of has own profossion) ; but in 
every thing relating to missionary meetings, branch*mission- 
ary meetings' reports, child's jnisstonary branch committees, 
London Lord's-day's soeiedes, and the like, he was -quite 
perfect All this gave him a value in Mrs. Mowbray's eyes 
as a companion wfaioh he might have wanted without it. At 
s2} conversatitons of this kind, Mrs. Mowbray Seek great care 
that Helen should be present, pets\»ded^t iiothing could 
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be so likely to give her that savour of righteousness in which^ 
as yet, she was so greatly deficient. 

The consequence of this arrangement was twofold. On 
Helen's side^ it generated a feeing Compounded of contempt 
and loathing towards the fanatical attorney^ which in most 
otlhers would have led to the passion called hatred ; but in 
her it seemed rather a passive than an active sentiment^ which 
would never have sought mther DourisbfiQetit or xalief in doii% 
injury to its object^ biU wiiu^ jrenddrdd her 'SO ill at ease ^ 
his presence that her<lile befOaine jpevfectly wretched from tbe 
frequency of it. 

On the part of tlie gendeman, die ieffett Of -tkese irequMit 
interviews ii^as diff^ent. Frera thtiiking M«8. Mowbray's 
daughter a -very fair yoimg .person, he ga»ew by gvadual^ toot 
pretty rapid d^(rees, to perceive iliat «he was the very loveliest 
tabernacle in which had evisr bcien i^shrined :the spiarit of a 
woman ; and by the time Mus. Mowbray bad leanied by rote 
the names, titles, connexwoB, 4epairatt«na, ^umons, 'deputations^ 
and endowments of «11 the missi»B«try sooielnes, root and 
branch, and of >all the central and eeeentcic •eistalUishments for 
the instruction of ignorance ki uila»t8 of four months to 
adults of fourscore, Mr. Stephen Corb^ld bed -made up bis 
mind to beHeve liiat, by fiair means or Ami, tt* was 'his bounden 
duty, as ^ pious tnati and serious Ohristiian, 4o Hrppropriate the 
fair Helen to himsdf in this life, and 'thereby ensttre faer ever- 
lasting happiness in the life to come. 

It must not be supposed that while -these things passed in 
London the Vicar of Wrexbill wfts forgotten. Mrs. Mowbray* 
heart and censeience both told ber tbat«iidi''a klt^ as sliebad 
received from him must not remain unans^viered : ^he therefore 
placed Helen in the drawiag-iroom, with « smaU bat very 
closely-printed volume on *' Free Grace," recommended by 
Mr. Oorbold, and having desited her, in the voice of com^ 
mand, to study it Attentively till ^dinner-tine, she refiired to 
her own room, where, having knelt, wept, prayed, written, 
and erased, for about three houars, she ^BaHlj signed and 
sealed an epistle, of which it is ^nnetiessaxy to ^ayTnore than 
that it conveyed a very animated f^^Mng of satisfaol^idn'-to the 
heart of the holy man to whom it was^luidressed. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

XR. 8TEPHBN COABOLD RETURNS WITH MRS. MOWBRAY AND 
HELEN TO WREXHUiL. 

Mr8« Mowbray's ImsineBs in London, simple and straight- 
forward as it was, might prohahly under existing circum- 
stances have occupied many weeks, had not ^ lucky thought 
which visited the restless couch of Mr. Stephen Corhold heen 
the means of bringing it to a speedy conclusion. 

" Soyez amant, et vatis seresf inventif," is a pithy proverb, 
and has held good in many an illustrious instance, but in none^ 
perhaps, more conspicuously than in that of Mr. Stephen 
Corbold's passion for Miss Mowbray. One of the earliest 
proofs he gave of this^ was the persuading Mrs. Mowbray 
, that the only way in which he could, consistently with his 
other engagements, devote to her as much time as her affairs 
required, would be, by passing every evening with her. And 
he did pass every evening with her ; and poor Helen was 
given to understand, in good set terms, that if she presumed 
to retire before that excellent man Mr. Stephen Corhold had 
finished hi& last tumbler of soda-water and Madeira, not only 
would she incur her mother's serious displeasure, but be con- 
fided (during their absence from Mowbray) to the spiritual 
instruction of some earnest minister, who would teach her in 
what the duty of a daughter consisted. 

And so Helen Mowbray sat till twelve o'clock every night, 
list(^ning to the works of the saints of the nineteenth century, 
and exposed to the unmitigated stare of Mr. Stephen Corbold's 
grey eyes. 

The constituting himself the guide and protector of the 
ladies through a series of extemporary preachings and lecturings 
on Sunday, was perhaps too obvious a duty to be classed as 
one of love's invention : but the ingenuity shown in persuad- 
ing Mrs. Mowbray that it would be necessary for the comple- 
tion of her business that ^he should attend her home^ most 
certainly deserves this honour. 

Though no way wanting in that quality of mind which 
the invidiouB denominate *' impudeace,*' wvd ^^ V^<\\R.\si>i^ 
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^< proper confidence/' — a quality as necessary to the fitting out 
of Mr. Stephen Corbold as parchment and red tape, — ^he never- 
theless felt some slight approach to hesitation and shame-faced- 
ness when he first hinted the expediency of this measure. 
But his emharrassmentwasinstantly relieved hy Mrs. Mowhray's 
cordial assurance that she rejoiced to hear such a manner of 
concluding the business was possible^ as she knew it would 
give their '^ excellent minister ** pleasure to see his cousin. 

There is no Christian virtue^ perhaps^ to which a serious 
widow lady is so often called (unless she belong to that class 
invited by the " exemplary " in bevies^ by way of charity, 
when a little teapot is set between every two of them^) — there 
is no Christian virtue more constantly inculcated on the minds 
of rich serious widows than that of hospitality ; nor is there a 
text that has been quoted oftener to such, or with greater 
variety of accent, as admonitory, encouragingly, beseechingly, 
approvingly, jeremiadingly in reproach, and hallelujahingly in 
gratitude and admiration, than those three impressive and . 
laudatory words,— 

*^ GIVEN TO hospitality!" 

During a snug little morning visit at the Park, at which 
only Mrs. Mowbray and Fanny were present, Mr. Cartwright 
accidentally turned to these words ; and nothing could be more 
touchingly eloquent than the manner in which he dwelt upop 
and explained them. 

From that hour good Mrs. Mowbray had been secretl} 
lamenting the want of sufficient opportunity to show how fully 
she understood and valued this Christian virtue, and how will- 
ing she was to put it in practice toward all such as her '*' excel- 
lent minister " should approve : it was, therefore, positively 
with an outpouring of fervent zeal that she welcomed the pro- 
spect of a visit from such a man as Mr. Stephen Corbold. 

*' It is indeed a blessing and a happiness, Mr. Corbold," 
said she, <^ that what I feared would detain me many days 
from my home and my family should be converted into such a 
merciful dispensation as I must consider your coming to be. 
When shall you be able to set out, my dear sir ?'* 

" I could set out to-morrow, or, at the very latest, the day 
after, if I could obtain a conveyance that I should deeca ^«t- 
fecdy safe for the papers I have to carxY." 

Helen shuddered, for she saw l:us meamtv^ WxYvci^ va '^'^ 
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feomer ^f Im eye u i»e iauncd towards her.aii6:of lus^tletested 
. ^nces. 

'' Perhspts/' gaid MituMowbv«y> heiiibtlii^g^^iaadfbfffb 
ihe iiuglU be taxivg bis great gQ0(l4]Mtuiie toafar>^-* ^^ perhsfB, 
upoo sucti^tti ui^eafc «coasiQii, you might havie the; gsest. good- 
ness Mr. GorMd^ fto submit to saiddBg AJthMin my tnivel- 
ling^cBxriage ? '* 

^' My gmtitude would indeed tlKwerygneatibr such a. per. 
mission/' he replied, endeavourii^g^ to>betTay as little pleasure 
as possible. '' I do assuie jmi, my dear iady> «iieh pi«c«ations 
are lar from unneceasory. Heaieeii, te its own especial piu*- 
poses^ whkli ace to OS insfflmAabjie, ordains that its temler 
care to nsward shall be dmwn salihtor byjglTing us pmdence 
and forethought to anraid oontaet vnthibe wioked^ than by 
luiy removal of them from our fBlh; wheisfove I hsAd 
myself hound in xigfajkeousneaB im oonfiess tliat the papers 
eoncerafng your ^JSkxn*^tifm youss, my honoured lady,-«^ 
might run a yery^foarful risk of jheii^ahdiieted^ and pmJahwd^ 
by some of the many ungodly persons with whom no dispen- 
sation of Providence hath yot interfered to prevent their jost- 
ling its own people when they tiaml, asuomistimies-wihappily 
they must do, in stage^-coMfaes.*' 

^< Ah> Mi". Corbold 1" rtplied the widow^ (mentally al- 
luding to a conversation whkh jahe had hdd with Mr. Cart- 
wright on the separation to be desired between tiffi;chosen and 
^e not-chosen even in this world ; such beings as he said^ 
a sort* of type or foieshowiiig of that eternal separation pro- 
mised in the woiM to omie ;)— -'^ Ah> Mr. Cochold ! if I had 
the power to prevent it| none of the' chosen ahould over again 
find themselves obliged to subBut to auoh promiseuous mixture 
with the ungodly as this «naanctified mode of tmi^eUing must 
lead to* Had I poifer and ^inflntnee euffieient, to carry 
such an undertaking into effect> I ^ouhl certiinly endeavour to 
institute a society of Christians^ who^ by liberal subscriptions 
among themselves^ might ooUeet :a fund for defraying the 
travelling expenaes of those wko are tst apart It must be an 
abomination, Mr. Corbold^ that jHich i^nld be seen traveUiug 
on earth by the 'Sane vehiclea as those wht<^ conv^ the 
wretched beings who ace (Hi their sure and certain road to^temal 
destruction ! " 

'' Ah^ dearest madam !'* replied the sMunaf, <iith a pro- 
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found 'dgh, ''«iich ihiw^ts m those ate buds of holiness 
that shall burat forth into .f«B^blewn flowen of ^temal glory 
romid jjwur head in heaven! Bu^ alaa! no suoh society is 
yet formed^ and Ae.6ufferiaiga<af >tbe<iig^tcAHfi^.£»r the want 
of it, >are truly groat ! " 

'^ I am sure they must hty Mr. Corb^/' replied t^ kind 
. Mrs. Mowbray inrMi aceant of sifixmre ^ampasaion ; *' but, at 
least in the prasent iastaikee, jyou may be apflrfd such unseemly 
Doixtttre, if you will be. good aDi«t^h:nottida|[geot to travelling 
three in the ottrriage. -Bekaei -is Tery rali^hl^ and I ftruat you 
will not be -greatly incoaaoyocided.'' 

Mr. Corbold's gratitude was too graat to bO' ej^oesfled in a 
sitting attitude ; he therefore rose from bis ehair, and pressing 
his extended hands together 'as if invokivg a bleasing on the 
meek lady's holy head, he uttered, " Heaven T0v?affd you^ 
madam, for not forgetting those whom it hath xevaembored !'' 
and as he spoke, he bowed his head low, long, and ffei«reittly 
As he recovered the erect uposttion on:onlin«ry oocaiMHis per- 
mitted to nan, he turned a little 'rQ«aid<to. give nqgknee<of very 
Jover-like timidity towards /Helen, wtbo nvhen he began his 
reverence to her mother was ki the room.; Mt as he now 
turned his disappointed ^yes fill round it, he diaoovered that 
she was theBre no longer. 

Aft^ tliis, the boalness which could, aa Mr. Cdtbald said, 
be conv«nientlv rtjranaactad in £iMido«, 4Bas jfnickly deqmtched, 
and the day nxed for tibair aetum <tO'Moff bray, ^essctiy one 
week after they left it. 

Mr. Ste^ra Corbold was invited to breikfaat ]M*evious to the 
departure ; and he came accompanied by 'so huge a greea bag, 
as promised a long stay among those to vihote affidrs ^e 
voluminous contents related. 

When all things in and about the carriage were ready, Mr. 
Stephen Corbold presented hia arm to the widow, and plaeed 
her in it. He then tamed to Hden, who on this occasion 
found it not so «asy astatsetting off to avoid the hand extended 
towards her ; that is to say, sjhe ^ould not spring by it un- 
heeded : but iis she would greatly have preforred the traxch of 
any other reptile, she contrived to be very awkward, and 
actually caught bold of the handle beside the carriage-door, 
instead of the obsequious ui^oved fingers which made her 
ahudder as she glanced her eyes towards them. 
N 2 
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•' You will sit in the middle, Helen," said Mrs. Mowbray. 

*^ I wish, mamma, you would be so kind as to let me sit in the 
dickey,** replied the young lady, looking up as she spoke to the 
very comfortable and unoccupied seat in front of the carriage 
which, but for Mrs. Mowbray's respectful religious scruples, 
might certainly have accommodated Mr. Corbold and his bag 
perfectly well. " I should like it so much better, mamma !"• 

" Let me sit in the middle, I entreat ! " cried Mr. Corbold^ 

entering the carriage in haste, to prevent farther discussion. 

' My dear young lady," he continued, placing his person in 

the least graceful of all imaginable attitudes, — ^' my dear 

young lady, I beseech you——" 

/< Go into the comer, Helen !" said Mrs. Mowbray hastily 
wishing to put so exemplary a Christian more at his ease, and 
without thinking it necessary to answer the insidious petition 
of her daughter, which, as she thought, plainly pointed at the 
exclusion of the righteous attorney. 

Helen ventured not to repeat it, and the carriage drove off. 
For the first mile Mr. Stephen Corbold sat, or rather perched 
himself, at the extremest edge of the seat, his hat between his 
knees, and every muscle that ought to have been *at rest 
in active exercise, to prevent his falling forward on his nose ; 
every feature, meanwhile, seeming to say, '' This is not my 
carriage." But by gentle degrees he slid farther and farther 
backwar4s> till his spare person was not only in the enjoy- 
ment or 4ase, but of great happiness also. 

Helen, as her mother observed, was ** very slight," and 
Mr. Corbold began almost to fancy that she would at last 
vanish into thin air, for, as he quietly advanced, so did she 
quietly retreat till she certainly did appear to shrink into 
a very small compass indeed. 

'^ 1 fear I crowd you, my dearest lady ! " he said^ addressing 
Mrs. Mowbray at least ten times during as many miles ; and 
every time this fear came over him he gave her a little more 
room, dreadfully to the annoyance of the slight young lady on 
the other side of him. Poor. Helen had need to remember 
that she was going home — agoing to Rosalind, to enable her to 
endure the disgust of her position ; but for several hours she 
did bear it heroically. She thought of Mowbray,— -of her 
flower-garden, — of the beautiful Park, — of Rosalind's snug 
dressing-room, and the contrast of all this to the life the had 
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led in London. She thought too of Oakley^ and of the possyi- 
bility that some of the family might, by some ^tccident or 
other, be met in some of the walks which Bosalind and she 
would be sure to take. In short, with her eyes incessantly 
turned through the open window towards the hedges and 
ditches, the fields and the flowers by the road-side, she con- 
trived to keep herself, body and soul, as far as possible from the 
hated being who sat beside her. 

On the jOBrney to London, Mrs. Mowbray had not thought 
it necessary to stop for dinner on the road, both she and Helen 
preferring to take a sandwich in the carriage ; but, from the fear 
of infringing any of the duties of that hospitality which she now 
held in such high veneration, she arranged matters differently, 
and learning, upon consulting her footman, that an excellent 
house was situated about half-way between London and Wrex- 
hill, she not only determined on stopping there, but directed the 
man to send forward a note, ordering an early dinner to be 
ready for them. 

This halt was an agreeable surprise to Mr. Stephen Corbold. 
It was indeed an arrangement such as tliose of his peculiar 
sect are generally found to approve ; for it is a remarkable fact, 
easily ascertained by any who will give themselves the trouble 
of inquiry, that the serious Christians of the present age indulge 
themselves bodily, whenever the power of doing so falls in 
their way, exactly in proportion to the mortifications Ad pri- 
vations with which they torment their spirits : so that while a 
young sinner would fly from an mntasted glass of claret that he 
might not lose the prologue to a new play, a young saint would 
sip up half-a-dozen (if he could get them) while descanting 
on the grievous prins of hell which the pursuit of pleasure 
must for ever bring. 

The repast, and even the wine, did honour to the recom- 
mendation of the careful and experienced Thomas : and Mrs. 
Mowbray had the sincere satisfaction of seeing Mr. Corbold 
C fe pauvre hamme /'*) eat half a pound of salmon, one-third 
of a leg of lamb, and three-quarters of a large pigeon-pie, with 
a degree of relish that proved to her that she was " very right 
to stop for dinner." 

Nothing can show gratitude for such litde attentions as ihese 
60 pleasantly and so efiectually as taking full advanta^4&Qi^3cAsal« 
Mr. Corbold indeed carried Uiis feeUtig so ivt, ^(IidaX. v?«ecL^XKS^ 
N 3 
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the two ladies had* left the room, he stepped bax^ and pretty 
nearly emptied th^ tvro< decanters of wine before he ivjoined 
them. 

Ife latter part of the jovanej produced a: very diisagreeable 
scene^ which^ though itended^ as Helen thought at the time 
most ddigbtfUUy ibr her, was^ productive in its consequences 
of many a bitter heart-ac^. 

It is probable that the good cheer at jy^ , togedier with 

the ftoTfld libation that washed it down, conveyed* more than 
ordinary animation to the animal spirits of the attorney, and 
for some miles he discoursed with more than his usual tmction 
on the sins of the sinful, and the holiness of the holy, till poor 
dear Mrs. Mowbray, de«pite her vehement struggles to keep 
her eyes open, fell fast adfeep. 

No sooner was Mr. Stephen CorboM fuHy aware of Ais feet, 
than he began making some very tender speeches to Helen. 
For some time her only reply was expressed by thrusting her 
head still farther out of the side window. But this did not 
avail her long; As if to intimate to her that a person whose 
attention could not be obtained throng^ the medium of the ears 
most be roused from tfeelr apathy by the touch, he took her 
hand. 

Upon this she tuvned as suddenly as if an adder hod stung 
her, ancL^sdng her eyes, beaming with rage and indignatioit, 
upon him, said, ' « 

" If you venture, sir, to repeat this insult, I will call to the 
postilHons to stop, and order the fbotman instantly Ufttke you 
out of the carriage." 

He returned her glance, however, rather wiA passion than 
repentance, and audaciously' putting his arm round her waist^ 
drew her towards him, while he whispered in her ear, ** What 
would' your dear good mamma say to that? " 

Had he possessed the cunning of MepHistopHiles, he could 
not harre uttered words more cdteulated to imnerve her. The 
terrible conviction that it was indeed possible her mother might 
justify, excuse, or, at any rat^ pardon the action-, came upon 
her heast like ioe, and bnryitxg her fkce in her hands, ^e bwst 
into tears. 

Bad Mr. Stephen^ CJbrbold been a wise man, he w«iM have 
^^ceagedhiapenectxtimi he sair that *he wat'temWed to 



tber; md perlmp8> httd he enapded on!y one decanter, he might 
have decided that it woidd b& &i^tMe t6 leave her in that 
state of BHnd: But^ astt waS) be bad the Yery exceeding au- 
dacity once more to put his arm round her^ and^ hy a sudden 
and most unexpected moveiftiettf>, impressed a kiss upon her 
chedt.. 

Helen uttered a piercing scream ; and Mrs. Mowbray^ open- 
ing her eye% di«ifi»iid)t> in » voidfr of alarm, ^ What is the 
matter?^* 

Mr; Corboii salr pitB^tttvfly sHent; but' Helen answered, in 
great agitation^ '^ I' ca& remadn in ^kt eaitiage no longer^ 
mamma, imless yen torn out this man !'' 

** Oh, Helen ! Helen ! what ean you mean by using such 
language ? " answered her mother. ^* It is pride, I know> 
abominable pride,-^I have seen it fipofli the very first, — which 
leads you to treat thiA esculent nan as you dok Bo you for- 
get that he is the relation as well a« ^friend of our minister? 
Fie upon it, H^n ! you mustf brisg down thiS' haughty spirit- 
to something more approaching meek Ghfi^tiaH humility, or 
you and I shall never be able to Hve together.'' 

It seems almost like a paradox, and yet it is perfectly true, 
that had not Mrs. Mowbray from the very first, as she said, 
perceived the utter vulgarity, in person, language, and demea- 
nour, of the vicar's cousin, she would have been greatly less^ 
observant and punctilious in her civilities towards hiii^ ; nor 
would she have been so fatally ready to quarrel with her 
daugher for testifying her didike of a man who, her own taste 
told her, would he detestable, were not the holiness of his 
principles such as to redeem every defect with which nature, 
education, and habit had afflicted him. 

The more Mrs. Mowhray felt disposed to shrink frotn an 
intimate association with the serious attorney, the more stre- 
nuoudy did she fbrce her nature to endure him ; and feeling, 
almost unconsciously perhaps, that it v^tas impossible Hefen 
shoidd not detest him, she put aU her power and authority in 
action, not only to prevent her showing it, but to prevent also 
so very sinful and worldly-minded a sentiment from taking 
hold upon bet young mfnd; 

HHen, however, was too much initat^d at this moment to 
submit, as she had' been ever twed^ tto ^o^Ao ^^ ^w««!«Xi^'*» ^1 
her mother; and still fe^ng t3!le pteeKvrce ol ^^ ^x\^n» ^^•^RS^- 

N 4 
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ney's person against her own^ she let down the front glass, and 
very resolutely called to the postillions to stop. 

The hoy who rode the wheder immediately heard and 
obeyed her. 

'* Tell the servant to open the door/' said she with a firm- 
ness and decision which she afterwards recalled to herself with 
astonishment. 

Thomas, who, the moment the carriage stopped, had got 
down, obeyed the call she now addressed to him, — opened the 
door, gave her his arm ; and before either Mrs. Mowbray, or 
the serious attorney either, had fully recovered from their 
astonishment, Helen was comfortably seated on the dickey, 
enjoying the cool breeze of a deticious afternoon upon her 
flushed cheek. 

The turn which' was given to this transaction by- Mr. Ste- 
phen Corbold during the tete-fk-tSte conversation he enjoyed 
for the rest of the journey with the young lady*s mother was 
suc]i as to do credit to his acuteness ; and that good lady's 
part in it showed plainly that the new doctrines she had so 
rapidly imbibed, while pretending to purify her heart, had 
most lamentably perverted her judgment. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE RETURN. 



Oh reaching Mowbray, the first figure which greeted the 
eyes of the travellers was that of Charles, stationed on the 
portico steps waiting to receive them. A line from Helen to 
Rosalindy written only the day before, announced their in- 
tended return ; but the appearance of Charles was a surprise 
to them, and to Helen certainly the most delightful that she 
could have experienced. 

Mr. Cartwright had written a long and very edifying letter 

to Mrs. Mowbray, informing her of the unexpected arrival of 

her son from the scene of his studies, and making such com- 

ments upon it as in his wisdom seemed gpod. Bat though 
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this too was written in the s^ct^t leisesaea of his own chamher, • 
with many affecting little circumstances demonstrative of his 
holy and gentle emotions while so employed^ it was, never- 
theless^ under the influence of still riper wisdom, suhsequently 
destroyed, hecause he thought that the first surprise occasioned 
hy the young man's unwonted appearance would he more likely 
to produce Sie effect he desired dian even his statement. 

Neither Rosalind nor Charles himself had written, hecause 
they were hoth unwilling to state the real cause of his coming, 
and thought the plea of whim would pass off* hetter in conver- 
sation than on paper* That Fanny should write nothing 
which good Mr. Cartwright did not wish known, can he mat- 
ter of surprise to no one. 

Helen, who had descried Charles hefore the carriage stop- 
ped, descended from her lofty position with dangerous rapidity, 
and sprang into his arms with a degree of delight, greater^ 
perhaps, than she had ever hefore felt at seeing him. 

The exclamation of Mrs. Mowhray certainly had in it, as 
the wise vicar predicted, a tone that indicated displeasure as 
weir as surprise ; and the embrace, which she could not refuse, 
was so much less cordial than it was wont to be, that he turned 
again to Helen, and#once more pressed her to his heart, as if to 
console him for the want of tenderness in his mother's kiss. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Stephen Corbold stood under the lofty 
portico, lost in admiration at the splendid appearance of the 
house and grounds. Mrs. Mowbray, with a sort of instinctive 
feeling that this excellent person might not altogether find 
himself at his ease with fier family, hastened towards him, 
determined that her own Christian humility should at least 
set them a good example, and putting out both her hands to- 
wards him, exclaimed, with an earnestness that sounded almost 
like the voice of prayer, " Welcome, dear, dear, Mr. Corbold, 
to my house and home ! and may you find in it the comfort 
and hospitality your exemplary character deserves!" Then 
turning to her son, she added, " I know not how long you are 
likely to stay away from college, Charles ; but while you are 
here, I b^ that you wiU exert yourself to the very utmost to 
make Mowbray agreeable to this gentleman ; and remember, 
' if you please, that his religious principles, and trul^ €dS&fs»% 
Christian sentiments, are exactly sucYi »r 1 '^wi^ "wv^ Na 
plMce before yon as an example/* 
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CbariiM tutnei immdt towards te serious att^rney^ intend-* 
11^ to w^tome IHm b^r sti extended* hand ; Ikti the diin^ was^ 
impoa^lai, 'Pl^eve imm^ tiiat in Iris aspect- with which he Mt 
that he coviid miter fedd fellowships amd his saltation was' 
turned into »MMHieiiiou« how; a change whieh it wa6 the 
less difiBkM^ t* mike, f mm tihe leqMCtM distance at which 
the straag» gUMt pdaeed himself, y^e pfepsring to receive 
the yocmg bmm's wdoome. 

Tteigh Itosalittd had pttrposeif r^nalned ii» her own apart» 
xnettft till die first meeting with Charies- was over^ Helen was 
already in her ams^; having exchanged a hasty kiss with 
Fa&vjr^ whwn she met in tihtehall^ bafiteming to receive her 
mother. 

'^ Oh! ray dearest Rosalind! fiow thankM am I to be 
once Hiof« with you again I I never^ I think, shall be able to 
endure the si^t of London again as k»g as I live. I have 
been so very, very wretched there ! " 

'* Upon my word, Helen-, I have not lived upon roses since 
you went. You can hardly be so glad to come back, as I am 
to have yon. What did your mother say on seeing Charles ? " 
t '^ I hardly know* She did not> I think, seem pleased to 
see him : but I am more delighted at the diance that has 
brought him, let it be "what il win, than I have words to es> 
press. Oh ! it is such a blessingto me \ — -.dear, dear, Charles ! 
he knows not what a tveasure he is. The very sight of him 
has cured all my sorrows^^and yet I was dreadfully miserable 
just now." 

^' Then, thank H«aven ! he ' is l»re, my ewti Helen ! But 
tell me, dearest, what is it has mado you misertl^ ? Thoagh 
you tell me it is orei^ the tears seemtd ready to start when 
yoa said so." 

*^ Oh ! roy woe^ will make a long stery, Biosallttd ; and 
soHie of them must be for your ear only ; but this shall be at 
night, when nobody is near to heett v»: — but, by the way, 
you must have a great deal to tell nie» How comes it that 
Charles is here ? And, what isaifts stranger st&U, how comes 
it that, aa he i^ here, you have not been living upon roses ? " 

^ My woea may make a story as weH as yoors^ Helen ; and 
a long one too, if I tdi all: but it must come out by degrees, — 
a^mriee ofakeUsheB, ratkiBr than an hitfeory." 
^*^Have yon seen any body from Oaldey> Howateiil^^ 
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'* Ah, K^iir' said RoeaUtid snailitig^. a» she waCehed ^e 
bright oobiiv moandng e¥«n t^ the- 1icow» of her fi«i«skd; 
^< youf histi»ry> jtben, has bad nolhiag in it to proven* yott^ 
remembering Oakley ? " 

^< My hi3tory> as* yon eall it, Rooaliaidy haa been made upn 
of a series of iiioftii£atioDi»^ smw of them>haTe almost, bcokea 
my hearty aad my spirit too; but others- hare initated me 
into a degree of coarage and: daring ikati might perhaps hav0 
surpidsed you; and' every thing that has happened* to me^ ha» 
sent my thoughifi badt to my home and to my friends> ^---aU 
my friends^ Rosalind^ — with a degree of dingiitg andf depend- 
dent sffeetk>i» suck as* I ne^er felt be&re;" 

'^ My peor 'SMe» i Bui look xxp^ cbairest I and ahed;ne teaas 
if you can help it. We ail seem to be placed im a vory singu- 
lar and unexpected, poritiony mj dear £eiend.; but it is net 
tears that will help us oi^ of it;. This n&vr men^ thMrv^icar> 
seems indined to go suok/kngthsiwitlL hiat £utaifcal Iti^ptfitisy, 
that I' h^me good hopes your netiber and Faitay^ irill f re^ long: 
get siekof hihi and his>Be!ve li^hti^ and- then sik wiU-gO'ifi|ght 
again. Bapend upon it, all that haa hi^rto> gone wrong* hftd 
been wholly owing to him» I certainly do not thttjic thai yout 
poor father's wfilbwas mode in; the fl^ixJtiof witdomrj^ but^eve^' 
that would haire pvoducedfnone of the ofl^ts iA^haa done^ had 
not iMs- hateltil man iastiiled, withia tentminfutet. aftet the 
will was- read^ tbe poison o£ dottbt and sHspfeOlon agiuBst 
Charles, into ^ mind: of yonc raothef . Do yen. not remem^ 
hex hiB voice and bit loek, Helen^ when Ue entered the i^oem 
where we were aH three sittiog with youi^iitethei^ ? I am sure 
I shall never fbrget lum;l I saw^ ioi^aa. insttnt>. that' hei in- 
tended to make your motfaer believe^ that<(^liitrte8r teaented die 
will ; and that, instead of conuig hifltosAlfv herbadisent luat to 
your melher to' tell bee of itr I httedf binti l^eiv;,. tnd^ every 
hour that ha* passed since has mad^ dierhate him uteres But 
let US' taUte hope, Helen,, even fibom' the exoete o£' the eriJL 
Your mother cannot long remain blind to his rea> ehftrattter ; 
and, wbttB once she sees hitu at- he li^ abt>wtila«ain become 
the dear kind mothev ymshavo ttt^e^fimdly/b^ed." 

'^ Could 1 h^ thia, RoBalind,.ier tbe^fuioie,. there i6> no- 
thing I could noliendure patientty for line i^¥Q«enl)-^«iifc\ana». 
nothing that could possibly happen '^ii\A)fcC\j«^<»S*\»t!fcv'^a^ 
Ido-nothope^k^" 
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There was a melancholy earnestness in Helen's voice, as she 
pronounced the last words, that sounded like a heavy prophecy 
' of evil to come^ in the ears of Rosalind. '^ Heaven help us^ 
then!" she exclaimed. '* If we are really to live under the 
influence and authority of the Vicar of Wrexhill, our fate will 
be dreadful. If your dear father had but been spared to us a 
few years longer, — if you and I were but one-and-twenty 
Helen, — how difierent would be the light in which I should 
view all that now alarms us ; my fortune would be plenty 
for both of us, and I would taJce you with me to Ireland, and' 
we would live with *' 

'' Oh Rosalind ! how can you talk so idly ? Do you think 
that any thing would make me leave my poor dear mother ? " 

^' If you were to marry, for instance ? " 

^' I should never do that without her consent ; and that, 
you know, would hardly be leaving her." 

'^ Well ! ' Heaven and our innocency defend and guard 
us !' for I do think, Helen, we are in a position that threatens 
vexation, to say the least of it. I wonder if Miss Cartwright's 
visit is to end with your absence ? She is the very oddest 
personage ! sometimes I pity her ; sometimes I almost admire 
her ; sometimes I feel afraid of her, but never by any chance 
can I continue even to fancy that I understand her character." 

*^ Indeed ! Yet in general you set about that rather rapidly, 
Rosalind. But must we not go down ? I have hardly seen 
Fanny, and I long to talk a little to my own dear Charles." 

^' And you will like to have some tea after your journey. 
Mrs. Mowbray, I think, never stops en route ? " 

" In general she does not ; but to-day " a shudder ran 

through Helen's Mmbs as she remembered the travelling ad- 
ventures of the day, and she stopped. < 

'^ You look tired and pale, Helen ! Come down, take some 
tea, and then go to bed directly. If we do not act with 
promptitude and decision in this matter, we shall set up talk- 
ing all night." 

As they passed Miss Cartwright's door, Rosalind ki^ot^ked, 
and that young lady immediately opened it. 

'^ Oh ! you are come back then ? I fancied, by Mr. Cart- 
wright's not coming this evening, that something might have 
occurred to prevent you ? '* 
'' rr it bad," said Helen, sminng, " it mtax Vw^ \»^xv 
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imnounced by express^ for you can only have had my letter 
this morning." 

" True!" replied Miss Cartwright. 

When the three young ladies entered the drawing-room, they 
found nobody in it but Mr. Stephen Corbold ; Mrs. Mowbray 
having gone with Fanny to her own room, and Charles 
ensconced himself in the library^ to avoid a tete-^-tete with 
the unpromising-looking stranger. 

Rosalind gave him a glance, and then looked at Helen with 
an eye that seemed to say, *' Who in the world have you 
brought us ? *' Helen, however, gave no glance of intelligence 
in return ; but, walking to a table which stood in that part of 
the room which was at the greatest distance from the place 
occupied by Mr. Corbold, she sat down, and began earnestly 
reading an old newspaper that she found upon iu 

Miss Cartwright started on recognising her cousin, and 
though she condescended to pronounce, " How do you do, 
Mr. Corbold ? " there was but a cold welcome to him expressed 
either by ber voice or manner. No one presented him to 
Rosalind, and altogether he felt as little at his ease as it was 
well possible for a gentleman to do, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Mowbray and Fanny appeared. From that moment he 
became as much distinguished as he was before overlooked. 
Fanny, who knew that it was Mr. Cartwright's cousin who 
stood bowing to her, delighted at the honour of being told that 
she was " Miss Fanny Mowbray," received him with a kindness 
and condescension which soothed her own feelings as much as 
his, for she felt that every word she spoke to him was a proof 
of her devotion to her dear, good Mr. Cartwright ! and that, 
when he heard of it, he could not fail to understand that it 
was for his sake. 

The party retired early, ostensibly for the sake of the 
travellers ; but perhaps the real cause of this general haste to 
separate, was, that they all felt themselves singularly embar- 
rassed in each other's company. Before Mrs. Mowbray had 
been five minutes in her house, she had ordered a splendid 
sleeping apartment to be made ready for Mr. Corbold ; and the 
first half-hour after retiring to it, was spent by him in taking 
an accurate survey of its furniture, fittings-up, and dimensions: 
after which, he very nearly stifled himself (for^etf^ ^^ Nksa 
dog-days) by striving to enjoy the iuWVaxxa^ ^^.x^Rfe «5wsss:»8^- 
ing piUowa with which his inag;ni^ceut eovwSft. -v^a tvsrc^sSos^* 
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Mrs. Mowbray >ai)d Fanny a^^ai^ted ^^1^ -a shwt ]»ut con- 
fidential colloquy. Miss Cartwright took her sioUtary way to 
her chamber^ where^ a9 tfae liOMStnMiillB Rsser^^ she oertainly 
spent half ihe osdght m xeuUng, «r nmtidog, ot something 
or other^ before ^he put 'Cwt her light : and rRosalind and 
Hefen, spite of their geod resolutioa^i ftot ;c»}y «sat up talking 
in the library themaelifcs,b»t permit^ Cfesute to share their 
watch with them; so that, before t^oy tSf^paratei}^ every fact, 
thought, cr opinion, treasitucd in^e minds of each, were most 
unreservedly comnunioaAeA to the others, •*<-' excepting that 
Hden did not discloae at fiiiU iengtih^/ tjbe reasons slie had for 
detesting Mr. Cerbold, land Charles did .tu>t thijik it necessary 
to mentieo, that Rosatind ^(sew lidrer to Iihs .«ye»,'and^learer to 
nis heart, every hour. 



<;HAPTEil Vil. 

^E VIOAA ASm 0«S OOVSIK. 

NoNB of the Mawbcay favily were present at the meeting be- 
tween the Vicar of WrexbUl and his cousin. The latter, 
indeed, set out fr«m tlie Park at a very «arly hour on the 
morning after his arrival, in order to breakfast with his 
much esteemed rdation, and to enjoy in the privacy of his 
Vicarage a little friendly and confidential conversation as to 
the projects and intentions concerning him, which had been 
hinted at in hib letters. 

He was welcomed by Mr. Cartwright with very obliging 
civility ; not but that the vicar ftlt and showed, upon this, 
as weU as all other, occasions, a very proper consciousness of 
his own superiority in aU ways. ELowever, the Corbold con- 
nexion had been very essentially useful to him in days past ; 
aod Mr. Stephen, the present representative of the family, 
might ^mibly be extremely useful to him in days to come. 
Several fresh-laid eggs were therefore placed on the table, — 
coffee was added to tea,-^and his reception in aU ways such 
«y io make Mr. S^phen feel himself extremely cemfortablc. 
When the repast was ended, Mi:.3aco>» iwii^^ «^\a\i\. \& 
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-witlidraw ; and as soon as ilhedoorin»clMedJbeflmid liini^ the 
flerious vicar afipreaohcd liiB«hair to that dt ike- wttkmsitMtfP-- 
ney, nvith the air of cue who had imidkito hear^jond much to 
coianiuiiicate. 

^^ You seem Ittceanto^^eousindtephciiy'to 'have managfld this 
exoelknt businesB, <iehi^ under .Rrovidevce *I have tieeb enabled 
«o put into yoixT hands, with .great aMlity ; and^ fiff a tonfthma- 
tion ofvustoy, 1 lam Bot wiAoicthopeyl^t yea wtil^ as I here 
tofove hioted^ bring the some to good eWtct" 

^' There is hope^ great lasd exceeding merciful l)ope^ ooasin 
WiUiam^ tltat aH yenhaye antidpated^ and peradi^enture more 
too, may oome to pass. A blessii^ and a proridenee seem 
already to have lighted upon you, cousin, in your new ministry, 
for into this vessel whidi your cousinly idndness halh set within 
my sight, you have pouved grace and abounding righteojisness. 
Surely there nerrer was a lady endowed with such goodly gifts 
who was more dapoeed to make a free-will ofibriag of them to 
die saints, than^diis pious and In all ways eixeniplary widow." 

^' Your remarks, cousin^ are those of a man cm. whom the 
light dhines. May the neroyof Heaven strengthen unto you^ 
for its glory, the talent it hiath bestewed ! And now with the 
freedom of kinsmen who speak together, tell to me what are 
the hopes and expectations to which your conversation with 
this exceUent, «!id already very aeriocis lady, have given birth." 

^' I have no wish or intention, cousin William, Of hiding 
from you any portion of the thoughts which it has pleased 
Providence to send into my heart ; the which are in fact, for 
the most part, founded upon the suggestions which, by the light 
of trutii, I disoemed in the first letter upon the widow Mow- 
bray's affairs which ytMi addressed unto me." 

" Reflecting the agency of her own bmskiefis^ imd peradven- 
ture that of her ward's also ?" 

^' Even 60. I haiw, in tmth^ well-founded faith and hope 
that by the continuation of your friendship and good report, 
cousin William, I may at no distant period attain unto both." 

^' And if you do, ooustn Stephen," returned the vicar, with 
a smile ; *' your fcMWjfJee in the pjaish of Wrexhill will be 
worth considerably more than mine.*' 

A serious, Wsf^ish, holy, cunning smile nowilhmiinafted^^ 
red, dry features of the attorney, and ^V1a^Lw^g,\&&>M»a.^w^!^^^ 
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rW Tiour smikd again^ and rising from his chair, put his 
^adl and sliouldera ofut of the open window, looking carefully, 
M it wemed. in all directions ; then, drawing them in again, 
Ke proceeded to open the door of the room, and examined the 
paaHige leading to it in the same cautious manner. 

** My son Jacob is one of the finest young men in £urope, 
couan Stephen^ " said the vicar, reseating himself ; " but he 
is young, and as full of little childish innocent fooleries as any 
baby : so it is as well not to speak aU we may have to say, 
without knowing that we are alone ; for many an excellent 
plan pi which Providence seemed to have taken a great share, 
has been impiously spoiled, frustrated, and destroyed, by the 
want of caution in those to whom it was intrusted. Let not 
sudi sin lie at our door ! Now tell me then, cousin Stephen, 
and tell me frankly, why did you smile and say, ^ Ah cousin' ?'* 
** Because, while speaking of what, through mercy, I may 
get at Wrexhill, it seemed to me like a misdoubting of Pro- 
vidence not to speak a little hint of what its chosen minister 
there may get too." 

^* I get my vicar's dues, cousin Stephen ; and it may be, 
by a blessing upon my humble endeavours, I may, when next 
Easter falls, obtain some trifle both from high and low in the 
way of Easter offering." 

'^ Ah, cousin ! " repeated the attorney, renewing his intelli- 
gent smile. 

" Well then," said the well-pleased vicar, " speak out." 
" I am but a plodding man of business,'^ replied Mr. Cor. 
bold, *^ with such illumination upon matters of faith as Pro- 
vidence hath been pleased to bestow ; but my sense, such as 
it is, tells me that Uie excellent and pious widow of Mowbray 
Park will not always be permitted by Providence to remain 
desolate." 

" She does, in truth, deserve a better fate," rejoined the vicar. 
" And what better fate can befall her, cousin William, than 
being bound together in holy matrimony with one of the most 
shining lights to be found among the saints on earth } " 

*^ Yes ! " responded the vicar with a sigh ; '* that is the fate 
she merits, and that is the fate she ought to meet I " 

"And shall we doubt Providence? — shall we doubt that 
a mate shall be found for her ? No, cousin William ; doubt 
not^ /or I say unto thee, * Thou art t\\e m«a V' 
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The vicar endeavoured to look SQlemn ; but^ though his hand- 
some features were in general under excellent control, he could 
not at this moment repress a pleasant sort of simpering smile 
that puckered round his mouth. Mr. Stephen Corbold, per- 
ceiving that his cousin was in nowise displeased by the pro- 
phecy he had taken the liberty to utter, returned to the subject ' 
again, saying, ^' I wish you had seen her face, — she must 
have been very like her daughter, — I wish you could have seen 
her, cousin William, every time I named you ! " 

'^ Indeed I Did she really testify some emotion ? I trust 
you are not jesting, cousin Stephen ; this is no subject for 
pleasantry." 

" Most assuredly it is not ! and I think that you muse 
altogether have forgotten my temper and character, if yott 
suppose that I should think it such. To tell you the truths 
cousin, I look upon the time present as a period marked and 
settled by Providence for the calling you up to the high 
places. Will it not be a glory to have its minister and servant 
placed in such a palace as Mowbray ? and will it not be con- 
verting what hitherto has doubtless been the abode of sinners, 
into a temple for the elect ? *' 

" I will not deny," replied the vicar, ^^ that such thoughts 
have occasionally found place in my own mind. There have 
already been some very singular and remarkable manifestations 
in this matter ; and it is the perceiving this, which has led me 
to believe, and indeed feel certain, that my duty calls upon me 
so to act, that this wealthy relict of a man too much addicted 
to the things of this world may, finally by becoming part and 
parcel of myself, lose not the things eternal. 

" I greatly rejoice," rejoined Mr. Corbold, *' that such is 
your decision in this matter ; lind if it should so fall out that 
Heaven in its wisdom and goodness shall ordain you to become 
the master of Mowbray Pa;rk, (at these words the vicar cast 
his eyes upon the ground and m^ekly bowed his head,) and I 
have a persuasion that it will so ordain, borne strongly in upon 
my mind, then and in that case, cousin William, I trust that 
your patronage and support will not be withdrawn from me." 

'' Cousin Stephen," replied the vicar, *' you are a man that 
on many occasions I shall covet and desire to kvi^ \s^ \t^^ "vr^w 
near me, both for your profit and advanla^e «cv^ xo^ ^h^^ %\sq2s» 
in the case which you have put, and 'w\aOck'B.ea:^esx ^«««»s» v> 
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htbve whispered to your soul — in the case^ Stephen^ that I 
should ever become the maister and owner of Mowbrfiy^ and all 
the sundry properties thereunto belongii^^ I thiidc — no offence 
to you^ cousin — ^that I should prefer managing theestateamyself." 

The serious attorney looked somewhat crestMlen^ and per-> 
haps some such questionings were borne in upon his mind 
as — '' What is it to me if he marries the widow, if I do not 
get the management of the estates ? " 

When the vicar raised his eyes to the face of his cousin^ he 
probably perceived the impression his words had produced, and 
kindly anxious to restore him to more comfortaUe feelings^ he 
added, — ^^The fine property of Miss Torrington, cousin 
Stephen, might certainly be placed entirely in your hands — 
the management of it I mean — till she conies of age ; but then 
if siie marries my son, which i think not unlikely, it is probable 
that Jacob may follow my example, and prefer ta^ng care of 
the property himself." 

*' Then, at the very best,** replied Mr. Corbold, " I can 
only hope to obtain an agency for a year or two ? '^ 

I beg your pardon, counn ; my hopes for you go much 
farther than that. In the first place, I would recommend it 
t» you, anmediately to settle yourself at Wrexhill : I am told 
that there is a good deal of business up and down the country 
heoeabimts ; and, if I obtain the influence that I hope to do 
in more ways dian one, I shall take care that no attorney is 
employed but yourself, cousin Stephen. Besides this, I know 
that there inafy h^pen to be settlements or wills wanting 
amMigst us, my good friend, which may make your being at 
hand very convenient ; and, in all such cases, you would do 
your work, you know, pretty much at your own price. All 
tUb, however, is only contingent, I am quite aware of that ; 
and therefore, in order that you may in some sort share my 
good fortune, — if such indeed should fall upon me, — I have 
been thinkii^, cousin Stephen, that when I shall be married 
to tins lady, whom it has pleased Providence to place in my 
path, you, beii^ Aen the near relative of a person of conse- 
quence and high consideration in the county, may also aspire 
to increase your means by the same holy ordinance ; and if 
>«wflfr a measure should seem good to your judgment, I have a 
ladjrla my eye, — aJso a widow, and a "very eWiTQitv^ one, my 
dmr friend^ — ^^o ]Xym in a »ty\c t\iat dMWr%\iftt \ft \» 
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faToured by Providence with the goods of fortune. What say 
you to this, cousin Stephen ? " 

'^ Why, it is borne in upon me to say, cousin William, that, 
in such a case as this, I should be inclined to follow your good 
example, and choose for myself. And, truth to speak, I 
believe the choice is in some sort made already ; and I don't 
see but your marriage may be as likely to help me in this case 
as in the other ; and as to fortune, it is probable that you msj 
be able to lend me a helping hand there, too ; for the young 
lady, I fancy, is no other than yoor own daughter-in-law that 
is to be — the pretty Miss Helen, cousin William ? " 

The vicar as he listened to these words, very nearly tittered 
a whistle. He was, however, as he whispered to himsdf, 
mercifully saved from such an indecorum by the timdy re- 
membrance that his cousin, though an attorney, was a very 
serious man ; but, though he did not whistle, he deemed it 
necessary to express in a more solemn and proper manner his 
doubts of the success to be hoped from the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Corbold. 

'* As to the' fortune of the young person who may, as you 
observe, some day by the blessing of Providence become my 
daughter-in-law, I must tell you as a friend and kinsman, 
cousin Stephen, that I hold it to be very doubtful if she ever 
have any fortune at all. Are you aware that she is not 
regenerate } '* 

" I partly guess as much,** replied the attorney. ** But," 
he added with a smile, '^ I can't say I should have itny objec* 
tion to marrying her first, and leading her into the way of 
salvation afterwards. And when I can testify to her having 
forsaken the errors of her ways, and tlMt I have made her a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, I suppose you won't object them 
to her coming in for a share of her mother's inheritance ?" 

'^ That would certainly make a difll^ence ; but I won't 
disguise from you, cousin, that I consider this young person's 
as a hopeless case. She was foredoomed from the beginning 
of the world : I see the mark upon her. However, that might 
not perhaps make such difference in your determination, for I 
know you to be a man very steadfast in hope, cousin Stephen. 
But there is, moreover, I think, anothet oWaL^Vft. Xws^ \fis^ 
not take my frankness amiss ; butl\iaN^«iXk.\\v?««t^\xsv%^^TVSv^ 
38 to her being willing to accept ^ou" 

o a 
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" As the young lady is a minor, cousin William, I should 
count upon its being in your power to make her marry pretty 
well whom you please. And this you may rely upon, that, in 
case you favour me heartily in this matter, there is no work 
of any kind that you could put me to, that I should not think 
it my bounden duty to perform," 

'< You speak like a just and conscientious man, cousin Cor- 
bold ; and, by the blessing of Heaven upon us, I trust that 
we rfiall be so able to work together for righteousness' sake,, 
that in the end we may compass that which we desire. Never- 
theless, I confess that it is still borne in upon me that the fair 
and excellent widow Simpson would be tlie wisest choice for 
you." 

" Should it please Providence that such should be my owm 
opinion hereafter, cousin Cartwright, I will not fail to make it 
known unto you. 

" I will rest my faith on your wisdom therein," replied the 
vicar : '' but it is now time diat I should go to speak the bless- 
ing of a minister, and the welcome of a friend, to the ex- 
cellent lady at the Park. And. remember two things, cousin 
Stephen : the first is, never to remain in the room with the 
widow Mowbray and myself, when no other persons are pre- 
sent; and the next is in importance like unto it, — remember 
that the lady is even yet new in widowhood, and that any im- 
prudent and premature allusion to my possibly taking her in 
marriage might ruin all. There are Uiose near her, cousin 
Stephen, who I question not will fight against me." 

The attorney promised to be awake and watchful, and never 
to permit his tongue to betray the counsels of iiis heart. 

The cousins and friends (who, notwithstanding the difference 
of their callings, considered themselves, as Mr. Corbold ob- 
served, feUow-labourers in the vineyard,) then walked forth 
together towards Mowbray Park, well pleased with themselves 
and all things around them at the present, and with pioua. 
confidence in the reward of their labours for the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

t;HABLES*S SORROW. •— MBS. SIMPSON IN HER NEW CHARAC- 
TER. THE vicar's PROCEEDINOS DISCUSSED. 

The two gentlemen found the family at the Park very 
sociably seated round a late breakfast table. Helen^ Rosalind^ 
and Charles, before they broke up their conclave in the library 
the night before, or rather that morning, had all decided that 
in the present thorny and difficult position of affairs, it was 
equally their duty and interest to propitiate the kind feelings 
of Mrs. Mowbray by every means in their power, and draw her 
thereby;^ if possible, from the mischievous and insidious in- 
fluence of her new associates. 

'* It is hardly possible to believe,*' said Charles, " that my 
mother can really prefer the society of such an animal as this 
methodistical attorney to that of her own family, or of those 
neighbours and friends from whom, since my father s death, 
:she has so completely withdrawn herself. It is very natural 
she should be out of spirits, poor dear soul ! and Mr. Cart- 
wright is just the sort of person to obtain influence at such a ^ 
time ; but I trust this will wear off again. She will soon get 
sick of the solemn attorney, and we shall all be as happy again 
^s ever.'* 

'^ Heaven grant it !" said Helen with a sigh. 

*^ Heaven grant it!" echoed Rosalind with another. 

It was in consequence of this resolution, that the trio con- 
tinued to sit at the table much longer than usual ; exerting 
themselves to amuse Mrs. Mowbray, to win from Fanny one 
of her former bright smiles, and even to make MissCartw right 
sociable. 

Their efforts were not wholly unsuccessful. There was a 
genuine animation and vivacity about Charles that seemed 
irresistible : Mrs. Mowbray looked at him with a mother's 
€ye ; Miss Cartwright forsook her monosyllables, and almost 
<;onversed ; and Fanny, -while listening first to Helen, and 
then to her brother, forgot her duty as a professing Christian 
as far as to let a whole ringlet of her suutv^ Wvt ^\. \vk^"%fc 
from behind her ear, and not notice it. 

In the midst of this gleam of suuaVAtv^i ^^ ^viot «^$'5?c«»^'» 
o 3 



W^ QQrbold were announced. Am- 

gnd Mr. Cartwright and m-^ ^^^ ^^^ serious gentlemen 
ftidous of producing ^ff^f^^^jjy have hoped, when their 

4^rtainly were, ^"^^.^^ within them, to have caused a more 

fpiritswere vnoatex ^ ^tg^ of things than their ap- 

r^arkable «^^^^^ 

pearance "^^j^ cdoored, half rose from her chair, sat down 

'^^'^ dilnaJ//^**'"'"®^^ "^^' Mr. Cartwright!" in a 
ag"'*"' *° .^ that m&nifested almost every feeling he could 
tone of .''*" . 
'«h to inspi~» 

fuj^ny who was in the very act of smiling when the door 

nened immediately became conscious that her hair was out 

border, and that her whole attitude and manner were want- 

fQfr in that Christian grace and sobriety which had be^n of late 

her chiefest glory. Such XUhristian grace and sobriety, how- 

^^j.^ $s she had lately learned, poor child ! are not diflScult 

fQ assnme, or long in putting on ; so that before '' her mini- 

gf^ " had completed his little prayer and thanksgiving in the 

^gr of her mother, for her eternal happiness and her safe 

jetxan, Fanny was quite in proper trim to meet his eye, and 

x«ceive his blessing. 

Henrietta at once fell back into her wonted heavy silent 
gloom, like a leaden statue upon which the sun, shining for 
a moment, had thrown the hue of silver. 

Charles stood up, and saluted the vicar civilly but coldly ; 
while to his companion's low bow he returned a slight and 
' stiff inclination of the head. 

It should be observed that, during the few days which 
intervened between the arrival of Charles and the return of 
his mother, the vicar had greatly relaxed in his attentions to 
Fanny, and indeed altogether in the frequency of his pastoral 
visitations at the Park. He had explained this in the ear 
of his pretty proselyte, by telling her that he was much en- 
gaged in pushing forward the work of regeneration in his 
parish, to the ^ich holy labour he was the more urgently 
incited by perceiving that the seed was not thrown upon barren 
ground. Nor indeed was this statement wholly untrue. He 
had taken advantage of the leisure which the present posture 
of affairs at the Park left upon his hands, in seeking to inflame 
the imaginations of as many of his parishioners as he could 
get to listen to him. 
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Among the females he had heen particularly successful ; 
and, indeed, the proportion of the fair sex who are found to 
embrace the tenets which this gentleman and his sect have 
introduced in place of those of the Church of England, is so 
great, that, as their faith is an exclusive one, it might be con- 
jectured that the chief object of the doctrine was to act as a 
balance- weight against that of Mahomet, who, atrocious tyrant 
as he was, shut the gates of heaven against all woman-kind 
whatsoever ; were it not that an occasional nest of he-saints 
may here and there be found, — sometimes in a drum-prcv- 
faned barrack, and sometimes in a cloistered coHege, whidb 
show that election is not wholly confined to the fair. There 
are, however, some very active and inquiring persons who 
assert, that upon a fair and accurate survey throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the Town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, no greater number of this sect can be 
found of the masculine gender than may suffice to perfonn 
the duties of ministers, deputy ministers, missionaries, assis- 
tant missionaries, speech-makers both in out of parHament, 
committee-men, and such serious footmen, coachmen, butchers, 
and bakers, as the fair inhabitants of the Calvinistic heaven 
require to perform the unfeminine drudgery of earth. 

It was in consequence of this remission in the vicar's la- 
bours for the regeneration of Fanny, that Charles Mowbray 
still treated him with the respect due to the clergyman of his 
parish. Rosalind felt it quite impossible to describe to him 
all she had seen, and her promise to Henrietta forbade her to 
repeat what she had heard ; so that young Mowbray, though 
he disapproved of the puritanic innovations of Fanny's toilet, 
and so much disliked Mr. Cartwri^t's extempore preaching 
as to have decided upon attending divine service at Oakley 
church for the future, to avoid hearing what he considered as 
so very indecent an innovation, he was still quite unaware of 
Rosalind's real moties for recalling him, though extrem^y 
well inclined to think her right in having done so. 

Miss Torrington and Helen left the room very soon after 
the two gendemen entered it. Henrietta, with the stealthy 
step of a cat, followed them, and young Mowbray felt strongly 
tempted to do the like ; but was prevented, not so much by 
politeness perhaps, as by curiosity to ascertain, if possible, the 
terms on which both these gentlemen stood with, baa issssf^^* 
o 4 
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But it was not possible. As long as lie remained with 
them, the very scanty conversation which took place was 
wholly on uninteresting subjects ; and Charles at length left 
the room, from feeling that it was not his mother's pleasure 
to talk to the attorney of the business that he presumed must 
have brought him there, as long as he remained in it. 

There is in the domestic history of human life no cause 
productive of effects so terrible as the habit of acting accord, 
ing to the impulse, or the convenience, of the moment, with- 
out fully considering the effect what we are doing may pro- 
duce on others. 

Mrs. Mowbray, in waiting till Charles left the room before 
she spake to Mr. Corbold of the title-deeds and other papers 
which she was to put into his hands, was almost wholly actu- 
ated by the consciousness that the attorney she was employing 
(though a. serious) was a very vulgar man. She knew that 
her son was rather fastidious on such points ; and she dis- 
liked the idea that a man, whose distinguished piety rendered 
him so peculiarly eligible as a man of business^ should, at his 
fii^t introduction to the confidential situation she intended he 
should hold, lay himself open to the ridicule of a youth, who, 
she sighed to think, was as yet quite incapable of appreciating 
his merit in any way. 

If any secondary motive mixed with this, it arose from the 
averseness she felt, of which she was not herself above half 
conscious, that any one should hear advice given by Mr. Cart- 
wright, who might think themselves at liberty to question it ; 
hut, with all this, she never dreamed of the pain she was 
giving to Charles's heart. She dreamed not that her son, — 
her only son, — with a heart as warm, as generous, as devoted 
in its filial love, as ever beat in the breast of a man, felt all 
his ardent affection for her, — his proud fond wish of being 
her protector, her aid, her confidential friend — now checked 
and chilled at once, and for ever ! 

This consequence of her cold, restrained manner in his 
presence, was so natural, — in fact, so inevitable, — that had 
she turned her eyes from herself and her own little unim- 
portant feelings, to what might be their effect upon bis, it is 
hardly possible that she could have avoided catching some 
glimpse of the danger she ran, — and much after misery 
might have been spared ; as it was, she felt a movement of 
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unequivocal satisfaction when he departed ; and^ having told 
Fanny to join the other young ladies while she transacted 
business^ she was left alone with the two gentlemen^ and^ in a 
few minutes afterwards, the contents of her late husband's 
43trong-box^ consisting of parchments^ memoranda, and deeds 
almost innumerable, overspread the large table, as well as every 
«ofa and chair within convenient reach. 

The two serious gentlemen smiled,* but it was inwardly. 
Their eyes ran over the inscription of every pi-ecious packet ; 
and if diose of the professional man caught more rapidly at a 
glance the re^ective importance of each, the vicar had the 
advantage of him in that prophetic feeling of their future im- 
portance to himself, which rendered the present hour one of 
the happiest of his life. 

Meanwhile, Charles sought Helen and her friend. Far, 
however, from wishing to impart to them the painful impres* 
«ion he had received, his principal object in immediately seek- 
ing them was, if possible, to forget it. He found the four 
girls together in the conservatory, and, affecting more gaiety 
than he felt, exclaimed, " How many recruits shall I get 
among you to join me in a Walk to Wrexhill ? One, two, • 
three, four ! That's delightful ! Make haste ; bonnet and veil 
yourselves without delay : and if we skirt round the planta- 
tions to the lodge, we shall escape being broiled, for the lanes 
are always shady." 

When he had got his convoy fairly under weigh, they be- 
began to make inquiries as to what he was going to do at 
Wrexhill. ** I will tell you," he replied, '^ if you wiU pro- 
mise not to run away and forsake me." 

They pledged themselves to be faithful tq their escort, and 
he then informed them, that it was his very particular wish 
and desire to pay sundry visits to the beau monde Of Wrexhill. 

'^ It is treason to the milliner not to have told us so before 
Charles," said Helen ; " only look at poor Fanny*s little straw* 
bonnet, without even a bow to set it off. What will Mrs, 
Simpson think of us ? " 

" I assure you, Helen," said Fanny, '' that if I had known 
we were going to visit all the fine people in the county, I 
should have put on no other bonnet ; and as for Mrs. Simp- 
son, I believe you are quite mistaken in supposing she would 
object to it. I hope she has seen the error of her wa^^^ «sk 
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wen as I hav«, Charles ; and that we shall never more see 
her dressed like a heathenish woman^ as she used to do." 

^^ Oil Fanny J Fanny !" exclaimed Charles, laughing, 
•*' How long wiU this spirit vex you.'* 

Fortanatdy, however, for the harmony of the excursion, 
none of the party appeared at this moment inclined to contro- 
versy, and the subject dropped. Instead, therefore, of talking 
of different modes of faith, and of the bonnets thereunto he- 
longing, the conversation turned upon the peculiar beauty of 
the woodland scenery aroimd Wrexhill ; and Miss Cartwright 
as almost a stranger, was applied to for her opinion of it. 

" I believe I am a very indifferent judge of scenery," she 
replied. " The fact is, I never see it." '^ Do you not see 
it now ? " said Rosalind. *' Do you not see that beautiful 
stretch of park-like common, with its tufts of holly, its rich 
groups of forest-trees, with their dark heavy drapery of leaves, 
relieved 1^ the light and wavy gracefulness of the delicate and 
silvery birch ? and, loveliest of all, do you not see that stately 
avenue of oaks, Ae tiarf under them green in eternal shade^ 
and the long perspective, looking like the nave of some gigan- 
■ tic church ? " 

Rosalind stood still as she spdce, and Henrietta remained 
beside her. They were descending the \At of steep road which, 
passing bdiind the church and the vicarage, led into the village 
street of Wrexhill, and the scene described by Miss Torring- 
ton was at this point completely given to their view. 

Henrietta put her arm within that of Rosalind with a de- 
gree of familiarity very unusual with her, and having gazed 
on the fair expanse before her for several minutes, she replied, 
" Yes, Rosalind^ I do see it now, and I thank you for mak- 
ing it visible to me. Perhaps, in future, when I may perchance 
be thinking of you, I may see it again.** 

Rosalind turned to seek her meaning in her face, and saw 
that her dark deep-set eyes were full of tears. This was so 
unexpected, so unprecedented, so totally unUke any feeling 
she had ever remarked in her before, that Rosalind was deeply 
touched by it, and, pressing the arm that rested on hers, she 
said : " Dear Henrietta ! Why are you so averse to letting 
one understand what passes in your heart ? It is only by an 
accidental breath, whidi now and then lifts tlie veil you hang 
before it, that one can even find out you have any he^rt at all.** 
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^' Did you know all the darkness that dwdls there^ you 
would not thank me for showing it to you." 

Having said this, she stepped hastily forward, and drawing 
on Rosalind, who would have lingered, with her, till they had 
overtakeii the others, they all turned from the lane into the 
village street together. 

They had not proceeded a hundred yards, before they were 
met by a dozen rosy and riotous children returning from 
dinner to school. At sight of the Mbwbray party, every boy 
uncapped, and every little girl made her best courtesy ; but 
one unlucky ws^, whose eyes unfortunately fixed themselves 
on Fanny, being strudc by the precision of her little bonnet, 
straight hair, and the total absence of frill, furbelow, or any 
other indication of worldly-mindedness, restrained his bounding 
steps for a moment, and, pursing up his little features into a 
look of sanctity, exclaimed — '^ Amen !** — and then, terrified 
at what he had done, galloped away and hid himself among 
his fellows. 

Fanny coloured, but immediately assumed the resigned lode 
that announceth martyrdom. Charles laughed, though he 
turned round and shook his switch at the saucy ofiender. 
Helen looked vexed, Rosalind amused, and Henrietta very 
nearly delighted. 

A few minutes more brought them to the door of Mrs. 
Simpson. Their inquiry for the lady was answered by the 
information that she '* was schooling miss ; but if they 
would be pleased to walk in, she would come down directly.'* 
They accordingly entered the drawing-room, where they were 
kept waiting for some time, which was indeed pretty gene- 
rally the fate of morning visitors to Mrs. Simpson. 

The interval was employed as the collectors of albums and 
annuals intend all intervals should be, namely, in the exami- 
nation of all the morocco-bound volumes deposited on the 
grand round table in the middle of the room, and on aU the 
square, oblong, octagon, and oval minor tables, in the various 
nooks and corners of it. 

On the present occasion they seemed to promise more 
amusement than usual to the party, who had most of them 
been frequently there before, — for they were nearly all new. 
Poor little Fanny, though she knew that not one of those 
with her were capable of enjoying the intellectual and edif^lw^ 
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feast that almost the first glance of her eye showed her was 
set before them, could not restrain an exclamation of — *' Oh ! 
flow heavenly-minded ! " 

The whole collection indeed, which though recently and 
•hastily formed, had evidently been brought together by the 
hand of a master of such matters, was not only most strictly 
evangelical, but most evangelically ingenious. 

Helen, however, appeared to find food neither for pleasantry 
nor edification there ; f^r having opened one or two slender 
volumes, and as many heavy pamphlets, she abandoned the 
occupation with a sigh, that spoke sadness and vexation. 
Miss Cartwright, who had seated herself on the same sofa, 
-finished her examination still more quickly, saying in a low 
Toice as she settled herself in a well-pillowed corner — 

" Surfeit is the father of much fast.** I 

Miss Torrington and young Mowbray got hold of by far 
the finest volume of all, whose gilt leaves and silken linings 
showed that it was intended as the repository of the most 
precious gifts, that, according to the frontispiece. Genius 
could offer to Friendship. Having given a glance at its 
>contents, Charles drew out his pencil, andx on the blank side 
of a letter wrote the following catalogue of them, which, 
though iniperfect as not naming them all, was most scru- 
'pulously correct as far as it went : 

*' Saint Faurs head, sketched in pen and ink ; 

• Here's the bower,' to words of grace ; 
The death-bed talk of Master Blink ; 

Lines on a fallen maiden's case. 
Sonnet upon heavenly love ; 

A pencil drawing of Saint Peter. 
Emblems — the pigeon and the dove. 

Gray's Odes, turned to psalm-tune melres, 
A Christian ode in praise of tea. 
Freely translated from Redi.'* 

'* He had just presented the scrap to Rosalind when Mrs. 
Simpson entered, leading her little girl in her hand ; but the 
young lady had leisure to convey it unnoticed to her pocket, 
^as the mistress of the house had for the first few minutes eyes 
only for Fanny. In fact, she literally ran to her the instant 
she perceived her little bonnet, and, folding her arms round 
h*»r, exclaimed — 

'^My dear, dear child! My dear, dear sister! This is 
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providential ! It is a blessing I shall remember alwaj ! Our 
minister told me that I should read at a glance the blessed 
change wrought upon you : I do read it, and I will rejoice 
therefore ! I beg your pardon, ladies, Mr. Mowbray, pray sit 
down — I beg your pardon : I rejoice to see you, though as> 
yet " 

Her eyes fixed themselves on the bonnet of Rosalind, which, 
besides being large, had the abomination of sundry bows, not 
to mention a bunch of laburnum blossoms. 

'^Ah! my dear Miss Helen! TTie time will come — I 
will supplicate that it may — when you too, like your precious 
sister, shall become a sign and ensample to all men. How 
the seed grows, my sweet Miss Fanny V she continued, turn- 
ing to the only one of her guests whom, strictly speaking, she 
considered it right to converse with. " How it grows and 
spreads under the dew of faith and the sunshine of righteousness^ 
It is just three months, three little blessed months, since the 
beam first fell upon my heart. Miss Fanny ; and look at me, 
look at my child, look at my albums, look at my books, look t 
at my card-racks, look at my missionary's box on one side,, 
^andray London Lord-days' society box on the other. Is not. 
this a ripening and preparing for the harvest. Miss Fanny ? " 

Fanny coloured, partly perhaps from pride and pleasure ;. 
but partly, certainly, from shyness at being so distinguished, 
and only murmured the word '^ Beautiful ! *' in reply. 

Miss Mowbray felt equally provoked and disgusted ; but, 
while inwardly resolving that she would never again put her- 
self in the way of witnessing what she so greatly condemned, 
she deemed it best to stay, if possible, the torrent of nonsense 
which was thus overwhelming her sister, by giving another 
turn to the conversation. 

'^ Have you seen Mrs. Richards lately, Mrs. Simpson ? *' she 
said. 

'^ Mrs. Richards and I very rarely meet now. Miss Mow- 
bray,** was the reply. '^ The three young ladies indeed, I am 
happy to say, have wholly separated themselves from their 
modier in spirit, and are all of them becoming shining lights. 
Oh, Miss Fanny ! how sweetly pious are those lines written 
between you and little Mary I" 

Fanny suddenly became as red as scarlet. 

' • The alternate verses, I mean, in praise and ^Q.rj ^1 w>x 
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excellent minister. He brought them to me himself, and we 
read them together, and we almost shed tears of tender bless, 
ing on you both, dear children ! " 

Charles, who thought, and with great satisfaction, that 
whatever stuff his poor little sister might have written, she was 
now very heartily ashamed of it, wishing to relieve her from 
the embarrassment, which nevertheless he rejoiced to see, rose 
from his chair, and approaching a window, said, " What a 
very pleasant room you l^ve here, Mrs. Simpson ; it is almost 
due east, is it not ? If the room over it be your apartment, 
I should think the sun must pay you too early a visit there, 
unless your windows are well curtained." 

" Oh, Mr. Mowbray ! Sunrise is such a time of praise and 
blessing, that, even though the curtains are drawn, I always 
try, if I am awake, to think how heavenly it is looking out- 
side." 

*^ Are you an early riser, Mrs. Simpson.?" said Helen. 

" Not very, — at least not always; but since my election I 
have been endeavouring to get down to prayers by about half- 
past eight. It is so delightful to think how many people are 
coming down stairs to prayers just at half-past eight !" ^ 

" Your little girl is very much grown, Mrs. Simpson," said 
Miss Torrington, willing to try another opening by which to 
escape from under the heels of the lady's hobby ; but it did 
not answer. 

^^ Hold up your head, Mimima dear ! " said the mamma ; 
'' and tell these ladies what you have been learning lately. She 
is still rather shy ; but it is going off, I hope. Precious child ! 
she is grown such a prayerful thing. Miss Fanny, you can't 
imagine. Minima, why did you not eat up all your currant- 
pudding yesterday ? tell Miss Fanny Mowbray ! " 

'^ Because it is wicked to love currant-pudding," answered 
the child, folding her little hands one over the other upon the 
bosom of her plain frock, no longer protruding in all directions 
its sumptuous chevaux-de-frise of lace and embroidery. 

" Darling angel ! And why, my precious ! is it wicked > " 

^' Because it is a sin to care for our vile bodies, and because 
we ought to love nothing but the Lord." 

^^ Is not that a blessing ? " said Mrs. Simpson, again turning 
to Fanny, " And how can I be grateful enough to the angelic 
jDsn who has put me and my little one in the right way ?" 
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It was really generous in good Mrs. Simpson to give all the 
praise due for the instruction and religious awakening of her 
little girl to the vicar, for it was in truth entirely her own 
work ; as it generally happened, that when Mr. Cartwright 
paid her a visit, fearing probably that the movements of a 
child might disturb his nerves, she dismissed her little Mimima 
'to her nursery. 

One or two more attempts on the part of Helen to bring the 
conversation to a tone that she should consider as more be^tting 
the neighbourly chit-chat of a morning visit, and, in plain 
English, less tinctured with blasphemy, having been made and 
failed, she rose and took her leave, the rest of her party follow- 
ing ; but not without Fanny's receiving another embrace, and 
this fervent farewell uttered in her ear : 

'' The saints and angels bless andi Jceep you, dear sister !" 

After quitting the house of this regenerated lady, the party 
proposed to make a visit to that of Mrs. Richards ;' but Miss 
Cartwright expressed a wish to go to the Vicarage instead, and 
begged they would call at the door for her as they passed. Miss 
Torrington offered to accompany her, but this was declined, 
though not quite in her usual cynical manner upon such occa- 
sions ; and, could Rosalind have followed her with her eye up 
the Vicarage hill, she would have seen that she stopped and 
turned to look down upon the common and its trees, just at 
the spot where they had stood together before. 

On entering Mrs. Richards*s pretty flower-'scented little 
saloon, they were startled and somewhat embarrassed at finding 
that lady in tears, and Major Dairy mple walking about the 
room with very evident symptoms of discomposure. Helen^ 
who, like every body else in the neighbourhood^ was perfectly 
aware of the major's unrequited attachment, or, at any rate, 
his unsuccessful suit, really thought that the present moment 
was probably intended by him to decide hiis fate for ever ; 
and felt exceedingly distressed at having intruded, though 
doubtful whether to retreat now would not make matters worse. 
Those who followed her shared both her fears and her doubts : 
but not so the widow and the msgor ; who both, after the in. 
terval of a moment, during which Mrs. Richards wiped her 
eyes, and Major Dalrymple recovered his composure, declared 
witli very evident sincerity that thev were heartily glad to see 
them. 
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'' We are in the midst of a dispute, Mowbray," said the 
major, addressing Charles ; '^ and I will bet a thousand to one 
that you will be on my side, whatever the ladies may be. Shall 
I refer the question to Charles Mowbray, Mrs. Richards } " 

" Oh yes ! I shall like to have it referred to the whole 
party ! " she replied. 

'* Well then, this it is : — I need not tell you, good people^ 
that the present vicar of Wrexhill is — but holt Id I" he ex- 
claimed, suddenly stopping himself and fixing his eyes on . 
Fanny ; ^^ I am terribly afraid by the trim cut of that little 
bonnet, that there's one amongst us that will be taking notes. 
Is it so, Miss Fanny ? Are you as completely over head and 
ears in love with the vicar, as your friend little Mary ? and, 
for that matter, Louisa, Charlotte, Mrs. Simpson, Miss Mimima 
Simpson, Dame Rogers the miller's wife, black-eyed Betsey 
the tailor s daughter, Molly Tomkins, Sally Finden, Jenny 
Curtis, Susan Smith, and about threescore and ten more of our 
parish, have all put on the armour of righteousness, being^ 
buckled, belted, and spurred by the vicar himself. Are you 
really and truly become one of his babes of grace, Fanny ? " 

" If it is your intention to say any thing disrespectful of 
Mr. Cartwright," replied Fanny, '^ I had much rather not 
hear it. I will go and look at your roses, Mrs. Richards ;" 
and, as Mrs. Richards did not wish her to remain, she quietly 
opened the glass- door which led into the garden, let her pass 
through it, and then closed it after her. 

^^ Pretty creature 1" exclaimed Major Dairy mple ; '^ what a 
pity!" 

'^ It wilt not last, m^jor,'* said Charles. '^ He has scared 
her conscience, which is actually too pure and innocent to know 
the sound of its own voice; and then he seized upon her 
fanciful and poetic imagination, and set it in arms against her 
silly self, till she really seems to see the seven mortal sins, turn 
which way she will ; and I am sure she would stand for seven 
years together on one leg, like an Hindoo, to avoid them. She 
is a dear good little soul, and she will get the better of all this 
trash, depend upon it." 

'' I trust she will, Mowbray ; but tell me, while the mis- 
chief is still at work, shall you not think it right to banish the 
causer of it from your house ? For you must know this brings 
us exactly to the point at issue between Mrs. Richards and me.. 
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She is breaking her heart because her three girls — ay, little 
Mary and all — have been bit by this black tarantula; and 
i)ecause she (thank Heaven !) has escaped, her daughters have 
thought proper to raise the standard of rebellion, and to tell her 
very coolly, upon all occasions, that she is doomed to everlasting 
perdition, and that their only chance of escape is never more 
to give obedience or even attention to any word she can utter." 

The . major stopped, overcome by his own vehemence ; and 
Charles would have fancied that he saw tears in his eyes, if 
iie had dared to look at him for another moment. 

Rosalind, who had more love and liking for Mrs. Richards 
than is usually the growtb of six months' acquaintance, had 
placed herself close beside her, and taken her hand; but, when 
Major Dalrymple ceased speaking, she rose up, and with a 
<legTee of energy that probably surprised all her hearers, but 
most especially Charles and Helen, she said : " If, Major 
Dalrymple, you should be the first in this unfortunate parish 
of Wrexhill to raise your voice against this invader of the 
^station, rights, and duties of a set of men in whose avoca- 
tions he has neither part nor lot, you will deserve more 
honour than even the field of Waterloo could give you ! 
Yes ] turn him from your house, dear friend, as you would one 
who brought poison to you in the guise of wholesome food or 
healing medicine. Let him never enter your doors again ; let 
him preach (if preach he must) in a church as empty as his 
own pretensions to holinesti ; and if proper authority should at 
length be awaked to chase him from a pulpit that belongs of 
right to a true and real member of the English church, then 
let him buy a sixpenny licence^ if he can get it, to preach in 
a tub, the only fitting theatre for his doctrines." 

'^ Bravo !" cried the major in a perfect ecstasy; ^' do you 
liear her, Mrs. Richards ? . Charles Mowbray, do you hear 
her ? and will either of you ever suffer Cartwright to enter 
your doors, again ? " 

'' I believe in my heart that she is quite right," said Charles: 
^' the idiot folly I have witnessed at Mrs. Simpson's this morn- 
ing ; and the much more grievous effects which his ministry, 
as he calls it, has produced here, have quite convinced me that 
such ministry is no jesting matter. But I have no doors, 
. Dalrymple, to shut against him ; all I can do is to endeavour 
to open my mother's eyes to the mischief he is doin.^*** 

p 
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dSelen sighed, and shook her head. 

'' Is^ then^ your good mother too far gone in this maudlin 
delirium to listen to him ? " said the major in an accent of 
deep concern. 

** Indeed, major, I fear so," replied Helen. 

" I told you so. Major Dalrymple,'* said Mrs. Richards; 
'^ I told you that in such a line of conduct as you advige I 
^ould be supported by no one of any consequence) and I really 
do not feel courage to stand alone in it." 

" And it is that very want of courage that I deplore more 
than all the rest," rephed the major. " You, that have done 
«nd sufiered so much, with all the quiet courage of a real 
heroine — that you should now sink before such an enemy as 
this, is what I really cannot «ee with patience." 

" And whence comes this new-bom cowardice, my dear 
Mrs. Richards ? " said Rosalind. 

*^ I will tell you. Miss Torrington," replied the black-eyed 
widow, her voice trembling with emotion as she spoke, — *^ I 
will tell you : all the courage of which I have ever given proof 
has been inspired, strengthened, and set in action by my chiU 
dren, — by my love for them, and their love for me. .This is 
«ver : I have lost their love, I have lost their confidence. They 
dook upon me, — even my Mary, who once shared every feeling 
of my heart, — they all look upon me as one accursed, separated 
from them through all eternity, and doomed by a decree of my 
Maker, decided on thousands of years before I was born, to 
live for countless ages in torments unspeakable. They repeat all 
this, and hug the faith that teaches it. Is not this enough to sap 
the courage of the stoutest heart that ever woman boasted ?" 

" It is dreadful I" cried Helen; '^ oh ! most dreadful ! Such 
*then will be, and already are, the feelings of my mother re- 
«pecting me, — respecting Charles. Yet, how she loved us ! 
A few short months ago, how dearly she loved us both !" 

" Come, come. Miss Mowbray; I did not mean to pain you 
in this manner," said the major. '' Do not fancy things worse 
than they really are : depend upon it, your brother will take 
care to prevent this man's impious profanation of religion iromg. 
doing such mischief at Mowbray as it has done here. Ha^ 
there been any master of the House at Meadow Cottage, this 
gentleman, so miscalled reverend, would never, never, nei;^, 
have got a footing there." 
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'* Then I heartily wkh there ivere/' flaid Charles^ '^ if only 
for the sake of setting a good example tQ the parish in general; 
hut^ for the Park in particular^ it is as masterless as the cottage." 

" I believe/' said Mrs. Richards, " that amongst you I shall 
gain courage to he mistress here; and this, if effectually done^ 
may answer as weU. You really advise me^ then, all of you, 
to forbid the clergyman of the parish from entering my doors ?" 

*' Yes/' replied the major firmly ; and he was echoed zeal- 
ously by the rest of the party. 

'^ So be it then/' said Mrs. Richards. '■ But I would my 
enemy, for such indeed he is, held any other station among us. 
I could shut my doors against all the lords and ladies in the 
country with less pain than against the clergyman." 

"^I can fully enter into that feeling/' said Helen: " but 
surely, in proportion as the station is venerable, the abuse of 
it is unpardonable. Let this strengthen your resolution ; and 
your children will recover their wits again, depend upon it. I 
would the same remedy could be applied with us ! but you are 
so much respected, my dear Mrs. Richards, that I am not 
without hope from your example. Adieu ! We shall be 
anxious to hear how you go on ; and you must not fail to let 
lis see you soon." 

The Mowbray party, having recalled the self-banished 
Fanny, then took leave, not without the satisfaction of believing 
that llieir visit had been well-timed and usefuL 



CHAPTER IX. 

DISCUSSION ON TRUTH. — MB. OORBOLD INSTALLED. 

Haying called at the Vicarage for Miss Oartwright, they pro- 
ceeded homeward along the pleasant paths they had so often 
trod with light-hearted gaiety ; but now there was a look of 
care and anxious thoughtfulness on each young brow, that 
)|kseemed to say their happiness was blighted by the fear of sor- 
row to come. 

. Though not at all able to understand Henrietta, and not 
dibve half liking her, there was yet more feeling of intimacy 
between Miss Torrington and her than had been attai'Oft^ \s^ 
p 2 
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any other of t&e family. It was she, therefore, who, after 
preceding the others hy a few rapid steps up the hill, rang the 
hell of the Vicarage, and waited in the porch for Miss Cart- 
wright. 

During these few moments the trio had passed on, and Miss 
Torrington, finding herself tete-a-tete with the vicar's daugh- 
ter, ventured to relate to her pretty nearly all that occurred at 
the house of Mrs. Richards ; hy no means omitting the resolu- 
tion that lady had come to respecting Mr. Cartwright. 

^' I am very sorry for it," said Henrietta. 

" You regret the loss of their society } Then for your sake, 
Henrietta, I am sorry too.'" 

'^ For my sake } I regret the loss of their society ! Are 
you not mocking me ? " 

'^ You know I am not," replied Rosalind in a tone of vex- 
ation ; ^' why should you not regret the loss of Mrs. Richards' 
society } " 

'^ Only because there is no society in the world that I could 
either wish for, — or regret," 

'^ It is hardly fair in you, Miss Cartwright," said Rosalind^ 
'' to excite my interest so often as you do, and yet to leave it for 
ever pining, for want of a more full and generous confidence." 

'^ I have no such feeling as generosity in me ; and as to ex- 
citing your interest, I do assure you it is quite involuntarily ; 
and, indeed, I should think tliat no. human being could be less 
likely to trouble their fellow creatures in that way than myself." 

^^ But is there not at least a little wilfulness, Henrietta, in 
the manner in which from time to time you throw out a bait 
to my curiosity } " 

" It is weakness, not wilfulness, Rosalind. I am ashamed 
to confess, even to myself, that there are moments when I fancy 
I should like to love you ; and then I would give more than 
my worthless life, if I ht^ it, that you should love me. When 
this contemptible folly seizes me, I may, perhaps, as you say, 
throw out a bait to catch your curiosity, and then it is 1 utter 
the words of which you complain. But you must allow that 
this childishness never holds me long, and that the moment it 
is past I become as reasonable and as wretched again as ever." 

'^ Will you tell me whether this feeling of profound con- 
tempt for yourself, whenever you are conscious of a kindly 
sentiment towards me, arises from your conviction of my in- 
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dividual despicability, or from believing that all human affec- 
tions are degrading ? " 

" Not exactly from either. As for you, Rosalind, — ^is it 
njt the weak and wavering Hamlet who says, in one of those 
flashes of fine philosophy that burst athwart the gloom of his 
poor troubled spirit, 

* Give me that man that is not passion's slave ?' 

My wits are often as much diseased as his, I believe ; but I 
too have my intervals ; and, when the moon is not at the full, 
I sometimes sketch the portrait of a being that one might ven. 
ture to love. I, however, have no quarrel against passion, — it 
is not from thence my sorrows have come ; — ^but I would say, 

' Give me that friend 
That is not falsehood's slave, and I will wear him 

(or her, Rosalind,) 
In my heart's core, — ay, in my heart of heart.* 

And if after all my hard schooling I could be simple enough 
to believe that any thing in human form could be true, I should 
be more likely to commit the folly about you than about any 
one I ever saw in my life." 

" But still you believe me false .? " 

'' I do." 

" And why, Henrietta.?" 

" Because you are a woman ;— no, no, because you are a 
human being." 

^* And you really, without meaning to season your speech 
with pungent crystals of satire — you really do not believe that 
truth can be found in any human l:^ing ? " 

" I really do not." 

'^ Heaven help you, then ! I would rather pass my life in 
a roofless cabin, and feed on potato-parings, than live in such 
a persuasion." 

'' And so would I, Rosalind." 

'* Then why do you nourish such Hateful theories ? I shall 
begin to think your jesting words too true, Henrietta; and 
believe, indeed, that yoiu: wits are not quite healthy." 

'^ Would I could believe it ! I would submit to a strait- 
waistcoat and a shaven crown to-morrow if I could but per- 
suade myself that I was mad, and that all that I have fancied 
going on around me were but so many vapours from a moon- 
sick brain.'* 

P 3 
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• " And so they have heen, if you construe every word you 
hear, and every act you see^ into falsehood and delusion." 

'^ Rosalind ! Rosalind .'—how can I do otherwise ? Come, 
come, enough of this: do not force me against my wi^, 
against my resolution, to tell you what has hrought me to the 
wretched, hopeless state of apathy in which you found me. 
Were I to do this, you would only have to follow the weakness 
of your nature, and believe, in order to become as moody and 
as miserable as myself." 

'' But you do not mean to tell me that I should be proving 
my weakness in believing you ? *' 

" Indeed I do. You surely cannot be altogether so credu- 
lous as to suppose that all you see in me is true, sincere, candid, 
open, honest?** 

" Are you honest now in telling me that you are false ? " 

" Why, partly yes, and partly no, Rosalind ; and it is just 
such a question as that which sets one upon discovering how 
contrary to our very essence it is, to be purely and altogether 
true. But were I one of those who fancy that pincushions are 
often made by the merciful decrees of an all-wise Providence, 
I should say that we were ordained to be false, in order to pre- 
vent our being straightforward, imdisguised demons. Why, 
I, — look you, — who sit netting a purse that I hope will never 
be finished, as diligently as if my life would be saved by com- 
pleting the last stitch by a given time, and as quietly as if I 
had no nails upon my fingers, and no pointed scissors in my 
netting-case, — even I, all harmlesp as I seem, would be likely, 
were it not for my consumtnate hypocrisy, to be stabbing and 
scratching half a dozen times a day/' 

" And, were you freed from this restraint, would your 
maiming propensities betray themselves promiscuously, or be 
confined to one or more particular objects ? " 

*^ Not quite promiscuously, I think. But, hypocrisy apart 
for a moment, do you not perceive that Mr. Charles Mowbray 
has been looking round at us, — at both of us, observe, — about 
once in every^ second minute ? Do you know that 1 think he 
would like us, — both of us, observe, — to walk on and join the 
party." 

" Well, then, let us do so," said Rosalind. 

♦ # ■ * • • • 

As they drew neai^IKe house, they perceived Mr. Stephen 
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Corbold wandering round it, his hands behind his back and 
under his coat, and his eyes now raised to the stately portico^ 
now lowered to the long range of windows belonging to the 
conservatory ; at one moment sent afield ov«r the spacious 
paiic, and in the next brought back again to contemplate anew 
'the noble mansion -to which it belonged. Daring one of the 
wanderings of those speculating orbs, he spied the advancing 
party ; and immediately settling himself in his attire, and;^ 
assuming the more graceful attitude obtained by thrusting ai 
hand in each side-pocket of his nether garments, he resolutely: 
walked forward to meet them. 

Fanny, his friends and kinsfolk beii^ ever in her memor^r,- 
made an effort which seemed to combat i|^stinct, and put out. 
her little hand to welcome him ; but befbr^^be was fully aware 
of the honour, for indeed his eyes were fixed upon, her elder 
sister, she coloured, and withdrew it again, satisfying her. 
hospitable feelings by pronouncing simply his name, but witin 
a sort of indistinctness in the accent which seemed to signify 
that something more had either preceded or followed it 

This word, the only one which greeted him, brought hint 
instantly to her side, and even gave him the prodigious auda^ 
city to oflfer his arm, which, however, she did not accept ;: for 
at that moment the hook of her parasol became entan^ed im 
the fringe of her shawl, and it seemed to require vast patience^ 
and perseverance to extricate it. Still, notwithstanding thi& 
little disappointment, he kept dose to her side, for ISel^ii 
leaned upon the arm of her brother ; and, though still per- 
suaded that by the aid of his reverend cousin he should be able 
to obtain her, and pretty nearly every thing else he wished for, 
he had no particular inclination to renew the courtship he had 
b^un on the journey in the presence of Cha£le& 

Fanny, therefore, and her attendant entered the housct- 
together ; while the rest wheeled of* in . order to avail them^- 
selvea of a postern entrance, by which the ladies might reacht 
their rooms without any risk of again encountering Mr. Cor-- 
bold, who by a sort of tacit consent seemed equally avoided 
byalL 

The suri^ey which this person was taking of the premises 
when the walking party returned was neither the first, second, 
third, nor fourth which he had had the opportunity of making 
since their setting out; for, in obedifflye tA^ Mt«.Q,«X;N7«xv^gp£«» 
p4 
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lunt^ he had no sooner received from Mrs. Mowbray^ under 
the instructions from that reverend person^ the orders neces- 
sary for the new arrangements about to be made^ than he 
retired^ — the vicar remaining with the widow and the keys of 
her title-deeds^ which perhaps he had reason for thinking would 
be as safe anywhere else as in his cousin Stephen's pocket. 

The tete-a-tete which followed the attorney's departure was 
long^ interesting^ and very confidential. On the part of the 
gentleman great skill was displayed by the manner in which . 
the following subjects were made to mix and mingle together, 
till, like to a skilfully composed ragout^ no flavour of any kind 
was left distinctly perceptible, but the effect of the whole was 
just what the artist intended it should be. The subjects lead- 
ing to and composing this general effect, were: first, th& 
deep interest raised in the breast of every good man by the 
sight of a gentle and heavenly-minded woman in want of 
assistance to carry her through the wearying and unspirituai 
cares incident to our passage through this world of sin ^ 
secondly, the exceeding out-pouring of mercy to be traced in 
such dispensations as led the unawakened to look for such aid 
and assistance from those who have been called and elected f 
thirdly, the blessed assurance of everlasting joy that never 
failed to' visit those who left husband or child for the Lord's 
sake ; fourthly, the unerring wisdom of Providence in the 
placing the tender consciences of the newly-chosen in the 
keeping of those who best know how to lead them*^ aright f 
fifthly, the damnable and never- to-be-atoned-f or wickedness 
of struggling against Heaven for the sake of any worldly 
feelings or affections whatever ; and sixthly, the saving merit, 
surpassing aU the works that our sinful nature could ever 
permit us to perform, which is found in such as cling to the 
spoken word, and who hold fast to the persecuted and op- 
pressed who preach it. On these themes, blended and har-^ 
monised together so as completely to mystify the mind of the 
weak and nervous Mrs. Mowbray, and accompanied with just 
so much gentle demonstration of affectionate tenderness as 
might soften, without alarming her, did the Vicar of WrexhiU 
discourse for the three hours that they were left alone. 

Jt would lead my narrative into too great length were every 
step recorded by which all Mis. Mowbta^'a other feelings were 
-117^^ to merge in the one overwhelming Vatofidcfc o1C«^??\\C>sb}C\v 
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terror on one side, and Calvinistic pride at presumed election 
on the other. The wily vicar contrived in the course of a few 
months so completely to rule the heart and head of this poor 
lady> that she looked upon her son Charles as a reprohate, 
who, unless speedily changed in spirit by severe discipline and 
the constant prayers of Mr. Cartwright, must inevitably pass- 
from this mortal life to a state of endless torture in the life to 
come. For Helen she was bade to hope that the time of elec- 
tion, after much wrestling, would come ; in Fanny she was 
told to glory and rejoice ; and for Miss Torrington, quietly to- 
wait the appointed time, till Heaven should make its voice 
heard, when it would be borne in upon his mind, or upon that 
of some one of the elect, whether she must be given over to 
eternal destruction, or saved with the remnant of the true 
flock which he and his brother shepherds were bringing toge-, 
ther into one fold. 

But with all this, though eternally talking of mystical and^ 
heavenly love, which was ever blended with insidious de* 
monstrations of holy, brotherly, and Christian tenderness^ 
Mr. Cartwright had never yet spoken td the widow Mowbray, 
of marriage. 

She had been six months a widow, and her deep mourning 
weeds were exchanged for a dress elegantly becoming, .but still 
marking her as belonging to what Mr. Cartwright constantly 
called, in the midst of all his prosperous intrigues, the <^ per- 
secuted church." Mr. Stephen Corbold was comfortably settled 
in a snug little mansion in the village, and though he had never 
yet got hold of the title-deeds^ he had begun to receive the. 
rents of the Mowbray estates. He too was waiting the ap-, 
pointed time,^- namely, the installing of his cousin at the 
Park, — ^for the fruition of all his hopes in the possession of 
Helen, and in such a fortune with her as his report of her pro- , 
gress towards regeneration might entitle her to. Mrs. Richards 
had been refused bread by a converted baker; beer, by an 
elected brewer ; and soap and candles, by that pious, pains- 
taking, prayerful servant of the Lord, Richard White, the- 
tallow-chandler. Her daughters, however, still held fast to. 
the faith, though their poor mother grew thinner and paler 
every day, and continued to meet the vicar sometimes in tlsa 
highways, sometimes in the byways, «xv^ «ixafc'wc«!kR& \a. "^^ 
exemplary Mtb, Simpson b dramng-toom* C^^ox^^'^^x.xvsv^gss^ 
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had returned to his regiment without ever again seeing Helen^ 
who had been forbidden widi such awful denunciations iu case 
of disobedience from ever holding any intercourse direct or 
indirect with the family at Oakley^ that though she pined in 
thought^ she obeyed, and was daily denoimced by Sir Gilbert 
and his lady, though happily she knew it not, as the most un- 
grateful and heartless of girls. Fanny was growing tall, thin, 
sour-looking, and miserable; for having a sort of stubborn: 
feeling within her which rensted the assurances she almost 
hourly received of having befen elected to eternal grace, she was 
secredy torturing her distempered conscience with the belief 
that she was deluding every one but her Creator, — that he 
alone read her heart and knew her to be reprobate, hardened, 
and unregenerate, and that she must finally and inevitably 
come to be the prey of the worm that dieth not and the fire 
that is never quenched. The sufierings of this innocent young 
creature under this terrible persuasion were dreadful, and the 
more so because she eommimicated them to none. Had she 
displayed the secret terrors of her soul to Mr. Cartwright or her 
mother, she knew she should be told with praises and caresses 
that she was only the more blessed and sure of immortal glory 
for feeling them. Had she opened her heart to her sister, her 
brother^ or Rosalind, her sufiSerings would probably have 
soon ceased ; but from this she shrank as from degradation 
unbearable. 

Poor Rosalind, meanwhile, was as profoundly unhappy as it 
was well possible for a girl to be who was young, beautiful, 
rich, talented, well-born, sweet-tempered, high-principled, not 
crossed in love, and moreover in perfect health. 

Young Mowbray had just taken a distinguished degree at 
Oxford, and having given a farewell banquet to his college 
friends, returned home with the hope of speedily obtaining the 
commission in a regiment of horse for which his name had been 
long ago put down by his father. 

It was at this time that several circumstances occurred at 
Wrexhill sufficiently important to the principal personages of 
zny narrative to be recorded at some length. 
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CHAPTER X. 

fanny's religion. A VISIT TO OAKLEY 

It was towards the end of November that young Mowbray 
returned from Oxford to his mother's house in Hampshire. 
As usual^ the first three or four hours' chat with Helen and 
Rosalind put him aufait of all that had taken place during his 
absence. The retrospect was not a cheering one ; yet most of 
the circumstances which tended to annoy him were of that 
minor kind which none but a very gossiping correspondent 
would detail — and Helen was not such. Besides, since the 
mysterious letter which had recalled Charles to keep watch over 
Fanny, (the full and true purpose of which letter he had never 
yet discovered,) Miss Torrington had not written to him ; and 
as she was now the chief historian, her round and unvarnished 
tale made him acquainted with many particulars to which Helen 
had scarcely alluded in her correspondence with him. 

Helen Mowbray's was not a spirit to exhaust itself and its 
sorrows by breathing, unavailing complaints ; and though her 
brother had pretty clearly understood from her letters that she 
was not happy or comfortable at home, it was from Rosalind 
he first learned how many circumstances were daily occurring 
to make her otherwise. 

The only point on which he blamed her, or in which, ac- 
cording to Rosalind's account, she had shown iflore yielding, 
and, as he called it, weakness than her helpless and most un- 
happy position rendered unavoidable, was in the never having 
attempted to see Lady Harrington. This he declared was in 
itself wrong, and rendered doubly so by her situation, which 

.would have rendered the society and counsel of such a friend 
invaluable. But he did not know— even Rosalind did not 
know — that this forbearance for which he blamed her was the 
result of those qualities for which they most loved her. But 
Helen knew, though they did not, that if she had gone to 
Oakley, she should have thought more of hearing news of 
Colonel Harrington than of any advice Vvet ^o\\svQ.\5eyKt ^^>aS.^ 
have given her, and have been in^mteV^ xcvoxe ^xvsXo'vvsi \si Vasxv 

j'fbe ever mentioned her in hisleltftx^, \5ti%.xv VoVwqtn nrV^'^bs* 
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Lady Harrington thought it best that she should be civil, or 
that she should be rude, in her demeanour towards the Vicar of 
Wrexhill. 

It was this conscious weakness which lent strength to the 
unreasonable violence of her mother on this point. Had Helen 
been quite fancy-free and altogether heart-whole, she would 
have had courage to discover that a passionate prohibition, 
originating, as she could not doubt it did, with a man for 
whom she entertained no species of esteem, ought not to make 
her abandon one of the kindest friends she had ever known. But 
there is a feeling stronger than reason in a young girl's breast; 
and again and again this feeUng had whispered to Helen, 

** * It is not mudenly— * 

to go to the house of a man that I fear I love, and that I hope 
loves me, for the chance of hearing his name mentioned — and 
that too when my mother forbids me to enter his father's doors." 

But there was an authority in Charles's voice when he said, 
^^ You have been wrong, Helen," which seemed to have power 
even over this, and she promised that if after he i)aid the visit 
to Oakley, which he was fully determined to do on the mor- 
row, he should report that her friends there were not too 
angry to receive her, she would consent to volunteer a visit to 
them, assigning as her reason for doing so, to her mother, that 
it was Charles's wish. 

This conversation took place on the night of his arrival, and 
lasted for some hours after every individual of the household, 
excepting those engaged in it, were in bed. Poor Fanny was 
among tIiose«who had the earliest retired, but she was not 
among the sleepers. She too had once loved Charles most 
dearly, and most drarly had she been loved in return. But 
now she felt that they were separated for ever in this world, 
and that if they were doomed to meet in the world to come, it 
"; could only be amidst torturing and devouring flames. As she 
knelt for long hours beside her bed before she dared to lay her 
aching head on the pillow, her thoughts reverted to her early 
youth, and to all the innocent delights she had enjoyed with 
him and the now avoided Helen ; and as she remembered the 
ecstasy with which she once enjoyed the bloom of flowers, the 
songs of birds, the breath of early morning, and all the poetry 
of Nature^ tears of silent, unacknowledged, but most bitter 
Jv^ret, streamed from her eVes. But tliien agwa. ca.m^ ^^a ^^<8i 
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■fit of visionary remorse and genuine Calvinistic terror, and she 
groaned aloud in agony of spirit for having suffered these 
natural tears to fall. 

This dreadful vigil left such traces on the pale cheek and 
heavy eye of the suffering girl, that her brother's heart ached 
as he looked at her ; and though with little hope, after what 
he had heard, of doing any good, he determined to seek half 
an hour's conversation with her before he went out. 

When she rose to leave the breakfast-table therefore, 
Charles rose too, and following her out of the room, stopped 
her as she was in the act of ascending the stairs by putting 
his arms round her waist and saying, '^ Fanny, will you take 
a walk with me in the shrubbery ? *' 

Fanny started, and coloured, and hesitated, as if some 
deed of very ' doubtful tendency had been proposed to her. 
But he persevered '^ Come, dear! put your bonnet on — I 
will wait for you here — make haste Fanny ! Think how long 
it is since you and I took a walk together !" 

'^ Is Helen going ? " The question was asked in a voice 
that trembled ; for the* idea that Charles meant during this 
walk to question her concerning her faith occurred to her, and 
she would have given much to avoid it. But before she could 
invent an excuse for doing so, her conscience, always ready t6 
enforce the doing whatever was most disagreeable to her, sug- 
gested that this shrinking looked like being ashamed of her 
principles ; and no sooner had this idea suggested itself, than 
she said readily, ^* Very well, Charles ; I will come to you 
in a moment." 

But the moment was rather a long one ; for Fanny, before 
she rejoined him, knelt down and made an extempore 
prayer for courage and strength to resist and render of no 
effect whatever, he might say to her. Thus prepared, she 
set forth ready to listen with the most determined obstinacy to ♦ 
any argument which might tend to overthrow any part of the 
creed that was poisoning the very sources of her life. 

'' You are not looking well, my Fanny," said her brother, 
fondly pressing her arm as they turned into the most sheltered 
part of the garden. '' Do you think the morning too cold for 
walking, my love ? You used to be such a hardy little thing, 
Fanny, that you cared for nothing ; but I am afraid the case 
is different now.'' 

This was not exactly the opemng t\\a\. "Pwvxv^ ^:»^^ew^^ 
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and there was a tenderness in the tone of his voice that 
almost softened her heart towards him ; but she answered 
not a word, — perhaps she feared to trust her voice. 

*^ I wish you would tell me, dearest, if any Borrow or vex- 
ation has chased away the bloom and the gladness that we all 
go loved to look upon. Tell me, Fanny, what is it that has 
changed you bo sadly ? You will not ? — Then you do not 
love me as I love you ; for I am sure if I had a sorrow I 
should open my heart to you/' 

*^ When a Christian has a sorrow, brother Charles, he 
should open his heart to Heaven and not to a poor sinful 
mortal as wicked and as weak as himself." 

*^ But surely, my dear Fanny, that need not prevent a 
brother and sister from conversing with the greatest confidence 
together. How many texts I could quote -you in which family 
unity and affection are inculcated in the Bible ! " 

*' Pray do not quote the Bible," said Fanny in a voice of 
alarm, '' till the right spirit has come upon you. It is a 
grievous sin to do h, or to hear it.'* 

•'^ Be assured, Fanny, that I feel quite as averse to quoting 
the Bible irreverently as you can do. But tell me why it is 
you thii^ that the right spirit, as you call it, has not come 
upon me." 

^'As I call it !" repeated Fanny, shuddering, ^^It is not 
I, Charles, — it is one of Heaven's saints who says it ; and 
it is a sin for me to listen to you." 

^'It is doubtless Mr.Cartwright who says it, Fanny Is it 
not so ? " 

^< And who has so good a right to say it as the minister of 
your parish, and the friend and protector that Heaven has sent 
to your widowed mother ? " 

Poor Mowbray felt his heart swell.* It wigs difficult to hear 

^ the man who had come between him and all his best duties 

and affections named in this manner as his own maligner, and 

restrain his just and natural indignation ; — yet he did restrain 

it, and said in a voice of the utmost gentleness, 

" Do you think, my beloved Fanny, Mr. Cartwright's in- 
fluence in this house has been for our happiness ? " 

** May the Lord forgive me for listening to such words !" 

exclaimed Fanny, with that look of nervous terror which her 

beautiful face now so often expressed. "^vk\.\i^ caxv\.\ W 
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you are only an agent of that enemy 'who is for ever seeking 
my soul to destroy it. — Leave me ! leave me !" 

'' Fanny, this is dreadful ! Can you really believe that the 
God of love and mercy will hold you guilty for listening 
to the voice of your brother ? What have I ever done, my 
Fanny, to deserve to be thus driven from your presence ? " 

The unhappy girl look bewildered. *^ Done ! " she ex- 
claimed. ^' What have you done ? — Is not that works ? — 
is not that of works you speak, Charles ? — Oh f he knew, he 
foretold, he prophesied unto me that I should be spoken to of 
works, and that I should listen thereunto, to my everlasting 
destruction, if I confessed not my soul to bim upon the instant. 
I must seek bim out : he said if, — oh, that dear blessed if ! 
Let go my arm, brother Charles ! — let me seek my salvation ! ^ 

^' Fanny, this is madness ! ** 

She looked at him, poor girl, as be said this, v^ith an ex- 
pression that brought tears to his eyes. That look seemed to 
speak a dreadful doubt whether the words he had spoken were 
not true. She pressed her hand against her forehead for a 
moment, and then said in a voice of the most touching sadnesBj^ 
^* Heaven help me *' * , 

^* Oh, Fanny! — darling Fanny!" cried the terrified bro- 
ther, throwing his arms round her : '^ save us from the anguish 
of seeing you destroyed body and mind by this frightful, this 
impious doctrine ! Listen to me, my own sweet girl ! Think 
that from me you hear the voice of your father — of fhe good 
and pious Wallace — of your excellent and exemplary governess, 
and drive this maddening terror from you. Did you live 
without God in the virorld, Fanny, when you lived under their 
virtuous rule ? How often have you heard your dear father 
say, when he came forth and looked upon the beauty of the 
■ groves and lawns, bright in the morning suiishine, ' Praise the 
Lord, my children, for his goodness, for his mercy endureth t . 
for ever ! ' Did not these words raise your young heart to 
heaven more than all the frightful denunciations which have 
almost shaken your reason ? " 

*^ Works ! works ! — Oh, Charles, let me go from you ! 
Your voice is like the voice of a serpent : It creeps dreadfully 
near my heart, and I shall perish, everlastingly perish.^ \S. V 
listen to you. If : — is there 'jet aa tp iot \ft& wo^*^ \jfc\."wsfc 
go, Charles : let me seek him ; — li -^ovx^CiN^ \svfe ^^x. ^"^ ^»^ 
-Biy salvation " 
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" Do you mean that you would seek Mr. Cartwright, Fanny ? 
You do not mean to go to his house^ do you ? ** 

'^ His house ? How little you know him, Charles ! Think 
you that he would leave me and my poor mother to perish ! 
Poor, poor Charles, you do not even know that this shepherd 
and guardian of our souls prays with us daily ? " 

^* Prays with you ? Where does he pray with you ? '* 

'^ In mamma's dressing-room." 

" And who are present at these prayers ? " 

" Mamma, and I, and Curtis, and Jem." 

*' Jem ? Who is Jem, Fanny ? " 

^« The new stahle-hoy that our minister recommended, Charles, 
when that poor deluded Dick Bragg was found walking in the 
^elds with his sister Patty on the Sahhath." 

^^ You don't mean that Dick Bragg is turned away ? He 
was, without exception, the steadiest lad in the parish." 

" Works ! works ! " exclaimed Fanny, wringing her hands. 
*^ Oh, Charles! how your poor soul clings to the perdition of works!" 

*^ Gracious Heaven ! " exclaimed Mowhray with great emo- 
tion, " where will all this end ? What an existence for Helen, 
for Rosalind? Is there no cure for ihis folly, — this madness 
on one side, and this infernal craft and hypocrisy on the other? " 

On hearing these words, Fanny uttered a cry which very 
nearly amounted to a scream, and running off towards the house 
with the fieetness of a startled fawn, left her hrother in a state 
^f irritation and misery such as he had never suffered before. 

The idea of seeing Sir Gilbert Harrington immediately had 
perhaps more comfort and consolation in it than any other 
which could have suggested itself, and the lanes and the fields 
which divided Oakley from Mowbray were traversed at a pace 
that soon brought the agitated young man to the baronet's door. 

" Is Sir Gilbert at home, John ? " he demanded of an old 
servant who had known him from childhood ; but instead of 
the widely-opened door, and ready smile which used to greet 
him, he received a grave and hedtating " I don't know sir," 
from the changed domestic. 

'* Is Lady Harrington at home ? " said Charles, vexed and 
-colouring. 

'* It is likely she may be, Mr. Mowbray," said the old man 
relentingly. '^ Will you please to wait one moment. Master 
Charles ? I think my lady can't refuse — " 

Char}m*8 heart was full; but he did wait, and John speedily 
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returned, saying almost in a whisper, '^ Please to walk in, sir ; 
but you must go into my lady's closet, — that's the only safe 
place, she says." 

" Safe ? " repeated Charles ; but he made no objection to 
the taking refuge in my lady's closet, and in another moment 
he found himself not only in the closet, but in the arms of the 
good old lady. 

" Oh ! — ^if Sir Gilbert could see me !" she exclaimed after 
very heartily hugging the young man. " He 's a greater tiger 
than ever, Charles, and I really don't know which of us would 
be torn to pieces first ; — but only tell me one thing before I 
abuse him any more : — how long have you been at home ? " 

'* The coach broke down at Newberry," replied Charles, 
" and r did not get to Mowbray till nine o'clock last night." 

*^ Thank Heaven !** ejaculated Lady Harrington very fer- 
vently. '^ Then there's hope at least for you.— -But what on 
earth can you say to me of my beautiful Helen? Three months, 
Charles, three whole months since she has been near me — and 
she knows I dote upon her, and that Sir Gilbert himself, 
untameable hyena as he is, has always been loving and gentle 
to her, as far as his nature would permit. Then why has she 
treated us thus ? You can't wonder, can you, that he swears 
lustily every morning that ingratitude is worse than all the 
mortal sins put together .? " 

'^ I dare not throw the charge back upon you, my dear 
lady; and yet it is being ungrateful for poor Helen's true 
affection to believe it possible that she should so long have 
remained absent from yon by her own free wiU. You know 
not, dearest Lady Harrington, what my poor Helen has to 
endure." 

*' Endure ? What do you mean, Charles ? Surely there is 
nobody living who dares to be unkind to her } My poor boy, 
— I am almost ashamed to ask the question, but you will for- 
give an old friend : is there any truth, Charles, in that 
abominable report ? that horrid report^ you know, about your 
mother?** 

'^ What report, Lady Harrington?" said Mowbray, colouring 
like scarlet. " I have heard no report, excepting that which 
is indeed too sure and certain to be called a report ; — namely, 
that she has become a violent Calvinistic Methodist." 

^^ That *s bad enough, my dear Charles, — bad ecicw^ '^j.^ 
Q 
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all consdence ; and yet I have heard of what would he worse 
still : I have heard, Charles^ that she is going to he weak and 
wicked enough to marry that odious hypocritical Tartuffe, the 
Vicar of WrexhiU." 

Mowbray put his hand before his eyes, as if he had been 
blasted by lightning, and then replied, as steadily as he could, 
'^ I have never heard this. Lady Harrington." 

^"^ Then 1 trust — I trust it is not true, Charles, Helen, 
surely, and that l)right-eyed creature Miss Torrington, w^o 
have both, I believe, (for. Heaven help me, I don't know 1) — 
both, I believe, been staying all the time at Mowbray; — and 
surely — and surely, if diis most atrocious deed were contem- 
plated, they must have some knowledge of it." 

^•' And Ihat they certainly have not," returned Charles with 
recovered courage ; ^' for I sax with them both for two or 
three hours last night, listening to their miserable account of 
this man's detestable influence over my mother and Fanny; 
and certainly they would not have concealed from me such a 
suspicion as this, had any sndi existed in the breast of either/' 

" Quite true, my dear boy, and I can hardly tell you how 
welcome this assurance is to me — not for your mother s sake, 
Charles ; if you cannot bear. the truth, you must not come to 
me, — and on this point the truth is, that I don't care one 
single straw about your mother. I never shall forgive her for 
not answering Sir Gilbert's note. I know what the writing it 
cost him — dear, proud, generous-hearted old fellow ! And not 
to answer it ! not to tell her children of it ! No, I never shall 
forgive her, and I should not care the value of a rat s tail if 
she were to marry every tub preacher throughout England, 
and all their clerks in succession — that is, not for her own 
sake. I dare say she ^11 preach in a tub herself before she has 
done with it; but for your sakes, my dear souls, I do rejoice 
that it is not true." 

^' That would indeed complete our misery ; and it is already 
quite bad enough, I assure you. The house, Helen says, is 
a perfect conventicle. The girls are ordered to sing nothing 
but psalms and hymns ; some of the latter so offensively ludi- 
crous, too, as to be perfectly indecent and profane. A long 
extempore sermon, or lecture as he calls it, is delivered to the 
whole family in the great drawing-room every night ; mis- 
sionary boxes are not only hung up beside every door, but 
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actually carried round by the butler whenever any one calls ; 
and a hundred and fifty other absurdities^ at which we should 
laugh were we in a gayer mood : but this farce has produced 
the saddest tragedy I ever witnessed^ in the effect it has had 
upon our poor Fanny. I hare had some conversation with 
her this morning, and I do assure you that I greatly fear her 
reason is unsettled, or like to be so/' 

" Heaven forbid^ Charles 1 Pretty innocent young thing ! 
that would be too horrible to think of.*^ 

The old lady's eyes were full of tears, a circumstance very 
unusual with her, but the idea suggested struck her to the 
heart ; and she had not yet removed the traces of this most 
unwonted proof of sensibiMty, when a heavy thump was heard 
at the door of the closet. 

'^ Who 's there ? " said her ladyship in a voice rather raised 
than lowered by the emotion which dimmed her eyes. 

" Let me in, my lady ! " responded the voice of Sir Gilbert. 

" What do . you want. Sir Gilbert ? I am busy." '' So I 
understand, my lady, and I 'm come to help you." 

" Will you promise, if I let you in, not to hinder me, in- 
stead ? '* " 1 'U promise nothing, except to quarrel with you 
if you do not.^' 

" Was there ever such a tyrant ! Come in then ; see, hear, 
and understand." 

The door was c^iened, and Sir Gilbert Harrington and 
Charles Mowbray stood face to face. Charles smiled, and 
held out his hand. The baronet knit his brows, but the ex- 
pression of his mouth told her experienced ladyship plainly 
enough that he was well enough pleased at the sight of his 
unexpected guest. 

*' He only got to Mowbray at nine o'clock last night," said 
Lady Harrington. 

Sir Gilbert held out his hand. '^ Charles, I am glad to see 
you," said he. " Thank Heaven I" cgaculated the old lady. 

" My dear Sir Gilbert," said Charles, *^ I have learnt your 
kind and friendly anger at the prolonged absence of my poor 
sister. The fault is not hers, Sir Gilbert ; she has been most 
strictly forbidden to visit you." 

" By her mother ? " '' By her mother. Sir Gilbert.'' 

'« And pray, Charles, do you think it her duty to obey ? ** 
" T really know not how to answer you. For a girl just i\«v«- 
Q 9, 
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teen to act in decl&red defiance of the commands of her mother, 
and that mother her sole surviving parent, is a line of conduct 
almost too bold to advise. And yet, such is the lamentable 
state of infatuation to which my mother's mind appears to be 
reduced by the pernicious influence of this Cartwright, that 
I think it would be more dangerous still to recommend obe- 
dience/* 

" Upon my life I think so," replied Sir Gilbert, in an ac- 
cent that showed he thought the proposition too self-evident 
to be discussed. '' I have been devilish angry with the girls, — 
With Helen, I mean, — for I understand that little idiot, Fanny, 
is just as mad as her mother ; but that Helen, and that fine 
girl, Rosalind Torrington, should shut themselves up with an 
hypocritical fanatic and a canting mad woman, is 'enough to 
put any man out of patience." 

*' The situation has been almost enough to put Helen in her 
grave; she looks wretchedly; and Miss Torrington is no 
onger the same creature. It would wring your heart to see 
these poor girls, Sir Gilbert ; and what are they to do ? " 

*^ Come to us, Charles. Let them both come here instantly, 
and remain here till yoigr mother's mad fit is over. If it lasts^ 
I shaU advise you to take out a commission of lunacy." 

'^ The madness is not such as a physician would recognise. 
Sir Gilbert ; and yet I give you my honour that, from many 
things which my sister and Miss Torrington told me last night, 
I really do think my mother's reason must be in some degree 
deranged. And for my poor little Fanny, six months ago the 
pride and darling of us all, she is, I am quite persuaded, on 
the verge of insanity." 

'' And you mean to leave her in the power of that distracted 
driveller, her mother, that the work may be finished ? " 

" What can I do. Sir Gilbert? '* " Remove them all. T^ke 
them instantly away from her, I tell you." 

The blood rushed painfully to poor Mowbray's face. ** You 
forget. Sir Gilbert," he said, " that I have not the means : 
you forget my father's will." " No, sir ; I do not forget it. 
Nor do I forget either that, had I not in a fit of contemptible 
passion refused to act as executor, I might, I think it possible, 
— I might have plagued her heart out, and so done some good. 
I shall never forgive myself!" 

*' But you could have given us no power over the property. 
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Sir Gilbert. We are b^gars." " I know itj I know it I " 
replied the old gentleman^ clenching his fitts. ^^ I told you 
so from the first : and now mark my words^ — she '11 marry 
her saint before she's six months older." 

'' I trust that in this you are mistaken. The girls have 
^certainly no suspicions of the sort." " The girls are fools, 
as girls always are. But let them come here^ I tell you^ and 
we may save their lives at any rate." 

^< Tell them both from me^ Charles^ that they shall find a 
home^ and a happy one, here ; but don't let them chiU that 
old man's heart again by taking no notice of this, and keeping 
out of his sight for another three months. He 'U have the 
gout in his stomach as sure as they 're born ; just tell Helen 
that from* me.'' 

Mowbray warmly expressed his gratitude for their kind- 
ness ; and though he would not undertake to promise that 
either Helen or Miss Torrington would immediately decide 
upon leaving his mother's house, in open defiance of her com- 
mands, he promised that they should both come over on the 
morrow^ to be cheered and supported by the assurance of their 
continued frindship. He was then preparing to take his leave 
when Lady Harrington laid her hand upon his arm, saying, 
^' Listen to me, Charles^ for a moment. Those dear girls, 
and you too, my dear boy, you are all surrounded with great 
difficulties, and some consideration is necessary as to how you 
shall meet them best. It won't do^ Sir Gilbert ; it will be 
neither right nor proper in any way for Helen to set off at 
once in utter and open defiance of Mrs. Mowbray. What I 
advise is, that Charles should go home, take his mother apart^ 
and, like Hamlet in the closet scene, ^ speak daggers, but use 
none.' It does not appear, from all we have yet heard, that 
any one has hitherto attempted to point out to her the deplor- 
able folly, ay, and wickedness too, which she is committing. 
I do not believe she would admit Sir Gilbert ; and, to say the 
truth, I don't think it would be very safe to trust him with 
the job." 

*' D — n it ! I wish you would," interrupted Sir Gilbert. 
*' I should like to have the talking to her only just for an 
hour, and I 'd consent to have the gout for a month after- 
wards ; I would, upon my soul ! " 

'^ Do be tame for a moment, you wild man of the vr<^<^d&" 
Q 3 
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said her ladyship, laying her hand upon his mouth, *' and let 
me finish what I Vas saying. No, no, Sir Gilbert is not the 
proper person ; hut you are, Charies. Speak to her with gen- 
tleness, with kindness, but tell her the truth. If you find her 
contrite and yielding, use%your victory with moderation ; and 
let her down easily from her giddy elevation of saintship to the 
sober, quiet, even path of rational religion, and domestic duty^ 
But if she he restive — if she still persist in forbidding Helen to 
visit her father s oldest friends, while making her own once 
happy home a prison, and a wretched one, — ^then, Charles 
Mowbray, I would tell her roundly that she must choose 
between her children and her TartufPe, and that if she keeps^ 
him she must lose you." 

^^ Bravo ! capital ! old lady ; if Charles will jiist say all 
that, we shall be able to guess by the result as to how things 
are between them, and we must act accordingly. You have 
your allowance paid regularly, Charles ? I think she douUed 
it, did'nt she, after your father died ? " 

Charles looked embairassed, but answered ^* Yes, Sir Gil- 
bert, my allowance was douWed.'* 

*' Come boy, don't answer like a Jesuit. — Is it regularly 
paid ? — That was my question, my main question." 

•* The first quarter was paid. Sir Gilbert ; but before I left 
the Uni¥ersity, instead of the remittance, I received a letter 
from my mother, desiring me to transmit a statement of all 
my debts to Stephen Corbold, Esq. solicitor, Wrexhill ; and 
that they should fee attended to-; which would, she added, be 
more satisfactory to her than sending my allowance without 
knowing how I stood with my tradesmen.'' 

'^ And have you done this, my fine sir ? " said Sir Gilbert, 
becoming almost purple with anger. '' No, Sir Gilbert, I 
have not" 

The baronet threw his arms round him, and gave him a 
tremendous hug. 

'^ I see you «re worth caring for, my boy ; I should never 
have forgiven you if you had. Audacious rascal ! Why, 
Charles, that Corbold has been poking his snuffling, hypocriti- 
cal nose, into, every house, not only in your parish but in 
mincj and in at least a dozen others, and has positively beat 
poor old Gasfar Brown out of the field. The old man called 
to take leave of me not a week ago, and told icvft ^Sa^aX ow^ ^^t 
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another very nearly every client he had in this part of the world 
had come or sent to him for their papers, in order to deposit 
them with this canting Corbold ; and, as I hear, all the little 
farmers for miles round, are diligently going to law in the name 
of the Lord. But what did you do, my dear boy, for money ? " 

'^ Oh ! I have managed pretty well. It was a disappoint- 
ment certainly, and at first I felt a little awkward, for the 
letter did not reach me till I had ordered my farewell supper ; 
and as in truth I had no tradesmen's bills to pay, I gave my 
orders pretty liberally, and of course have been obliged to 
leave the account unpaid, — an arrangement which to many 
others would have had nothing awkward in it at all ; but as 
my allowance has been always too liberal to permit my being 
in debt during any part of the time I have been at college, the 
not paying my last bill there was disagreeable. However the 
people were abundantly civil, and I flatter myself that, with- 
out the assistance of Mr. Corbold, I shall be able to settle this 
matter before long.*' 

^< What is the sum you have left unpaid, Charles?'* 
inquired the baronet bluntly. " Seventy-five pounds. Sir 
Gilbert." 

^' Then just sit down for half a moment, and write a line 
enclosing the money ; you may cut the notes in half if you 
think there is any danger.** 

And a^he spoke he laid bank-notes to the amount of seventy- 
five pounds on her ladyship's botanical dresser. 

Young Mowbray, who had not the slightest doubt of 
receiving his allowance from his mother as soon as he should 
ask her for it, would rather not have been under a pecuniary 
obligation even for a day ; but he caught the eye of Lady 
Harrington, who was standing behind her impetuous husband, 
and received thence a perfectly intelligible hint that he must 
not refuse the ofier. Most anxious to avoid renewing the 
coldness so recently removed, he readily and graciously accepted 
the offered loan, and thereby most perfectly re-established the 
harmony which had existed throughout his life between him- 
self and the warm-hearted but impetuous Sir Gilbert. 

^' Now, then," said the old gentleman with the most cor- 
dial and happy good-humour, *' be off, my. dear boy ; fQlL<w 
my dame's advice to the letter. Mid com^ \»s^ «8. ^^«iw -ass.^^s^ 
conveniently can, to let us kno^ -wViaX wsw«& cjK \\.r 

Q 4* 
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Cheered in spirit by this warm renewal of the friendship he 
80 truly valued, young Mowbray set off on his homeward walk, 
pondering, as he went, on the best mode of opening such a 
conversation with his mother as Lady Harrington recommend- 
ed ; a task both difficult and disagreeable, but one which he 
believed it his duty not to shrink from. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Charles's conference with mrs. mowbbay. 

Strolling in the shrubbery near the house, where for some time 
they had been anxiously awaiting his return, he met his eldest 
sister and Miss Torrington. Helen's first words were *' Are 
they angry with me ? " and the reply, and subsequent history 
of the visit, filled her heart with gladness. " And now, my privy 
counsellors," continued Charles, " tell me at what hour you 
should deem it most prudent for me to ask my mother for an 
audience." *' Instantly ! " said Rosalind. 

" Had he not better wait till to-morrow ? " said Helen, 
turning very pale. '^ If my advisers disagree among them- 
selves, I am lost," said Charles ; " for I give you jooy word 
that I never in my whole life entered upon an undertaking 
which made me feel so anxious and undecided. Let me hear 
your reasons for thus differing in opinion ? \VTiy, Rosalind, 
do you recommend such prodigious promptitude ? " 

" Because I hate suspense, — and because I know the scene 
will be disagreeable to you, — wherefore I opine that the sooner 
you get over it the better." 

*' And you, Helen, why do you wish me to delay it till to- 
morrow ? *' 

'' Because, — oh! Charles, — because I dread the result. 
You have no i(fea as yet how completely her temper is changed. 
She is very stem, Charles, when she is contradicted ; and if 
you should make her angry, depend upon it that it would be 
Mr. Cartwright who would dictate your punishment." 

" My punishment ! Nonsense, Helen I I shall make Miss 
Torrington both my Chancellor and Archbishop, for her ad- 
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▼ice has infinititely more wisdom in it than yours. Where is 
she ? in her own dressing-room ? " "I helieve so/* faltered 
Helen. 

'* Well, then, — adieu for half an hour, — perhaps for a 
whole one, .Where shall I find you ^hen it is over ? " *' In 
my dressing-room," said Helen. 

'* No, no," cried Rosalmd ; '' I would not have to sit with 
you there for an hour, watching you quiver and quake every 
time a door opened, for my heiresship. Let us walk to the 
great lime-tree, and stay there till you come.** 

^' And so envelop yourselves in a November woodland fog, 
wherein to sit waiting till about four o'clock ! The wisdom 
lies with Helen this time. Miss Torrington ; I think you have 
both of you been pelted long enough with falling leaves for 
to-day, and therefore I strongly recommend that you come in 
and wait for my communication beside a blazing fire. Have 
you no new book, no lively novel or fancy-stirring romance, 
wherewith to beguile the time ? ** 

*' Novels and romances! Oh! Mr. Mowbray, — what a 
desperate sinner you must be ! The subscription at Hookham's 
has been out these three months ; and the same dear box that 
used to be brought in amidst the eager. rejoicings of the whole 
family, is now become the monthly vehicle of Evangelical 
Magazines, Christian Observers, Missionary Reports, and 
Religious Tracts, of all imaginable sorts and sizes. We have 
no other modem literature allowed us." 

" Poor girls ! " said Charles, laughing ; ^' what do you do 
for books?" 

'^ Why, the old library supplies us indifferently well, I 
must confess ; and as Fanny has changed her morning quar- 
ters from thence to the print-room, which is now converted 
into a chapel of ease for the vicar, we contrive to abduct from 
thence such volumes as we wish for without diflSculty. But 
we were once very near getting a book, which, I have been 
told, is of the most exquisite interest and pathos •f any in the 
language, by a pleasant blunder of Mrs. Mowbray's. I chanced 
to be in the room with her one day when she read aloud an old 
advertisement which she happened to glance her eye upon, 
stitched up in a Review of some dozen years standing I be- 
lieve, * Some passages in the life of Mr. Adam Blair, Minister 
of the Gospel.' ' That's a book we ought to have,' said «»\sfe 
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very solemnly ; ' Rosalind^ give me tluit list for Hatchard's, 
I will add this.' I took up the advertisement as she laid it 
down and, not having it before her eyes, I suspect that she 
made some blunder about the title ; for, when the box came 
down, I took care to be present at the opaiing of it, and to 
my great amusement, instead of the littiie volume that I was 
hoping to see, I beheld all Blair's works, with a scrap of 
paper from one of the shopmoi, on which was written, * Mrs. 
Mowbray is respectfully informed that the whole of Blair's 
works are herewith forwarded, but tiiat J. P. is not aware of 
any other life of Adam than thai written by Moses.' This 
was A terrible disappointment to me^ I assure you/' 

They had now reached the houise ; the two giiis withdrew 
their arms, and, having watched Charles mount the stairs, they 
turned into the drawing room, — and from thence to the con- 
servatory, — and then back again, — and then up stairs to lay 
aside their bonnets and cloaks, — and then down again ; first 
one and then the other looking at their watches, till they 
began to suspect that they must both of them stand still, or 
something very like it, so creepingly did the time pass during 
which they waited for his return. 

On reaching the dressii^-room door, Charles knocked, and 
it was opened to him by Fanny. 

The fair brow of his mother eontracted at his approach ; 
tod he immediately suspected, what was indeed the fact, that 
Fanny had been relating to her the conversation which had 
passed between them in the morning. 

He rather rejoiced at this than the contrary, as he thought 
the conversation could not be better opened than by his ex- 
pressing his cipinions and feelings upon what had fallen from 
her during this interview. He did not however, wish that . 
she should be present, and therefore said, 

^ Will you let me, dear mother, say a few words to you 
tete-a-tete. Come, Fanny ; run away, will you, for a little 
while?" 

Fanny instantly left the room, and Mrs. Mowbray, -without 
answering his request, sat silently waiting for what he was 
about to say. 

*' I want to speak to you, mother, about our dear Fanny. 
I assure you I am very uneasy about her ; I do not think she 
i* in good health, either of body or xnixid:* 
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*' Your ignorance of medicine is, I believe, total, Charles," 
she replied dryly, " and therefore your opinion concerning her 
bodily health does not greatly alarm me ; and you must par- 
don me if I say that I conceive your ignorance respecting all 
things relating to a human soul, is more profound still." 

^' I am sorry you should think so, dearest mother ; but I 
assure you that neither physic nor divinity have been neglected 
in my education." 

'^ And by whom have you been taught } Blind guides have 
been your teachers, who have led you, I fear, to the very 
brink of destruction. When light is turned into darkness, 
how great is that darkness !" 

" My teachers have been those that my dear father ap- 
pointed me, and I have never seen any cause to mistrust either 
their wisdom or their virtue, mother." 

<* And know you not that your pocnr unhappy father was 
benighted, led astray, and lost by having himself listened to 
such teaching as he caused to be given to you ? Bat you, 
Charles, if you did not harden your heart, even as the 
nether millstone, might even yet be saved among the rem- 
nant. Put yourself into ihe hands and under the training 
of the pious, blessed minister whom the Lord hath sent 
us. Open your sinful heart to Mr. Cartwright, Charles, and 
you may save your soul alive ! " 

'^ Mother ! " said Charles with solemn earnestness, " Mr. 
Cart Wright's doctrines are dreadful and sinful in my eyes. 
My excellent and most beloved father was a Protestant Chris- 
tian, bom, educated, and abiding to his last hour in the faith 
and hope taught by the established church of his country. In 
that faith and hope, mother, I also have been reared by him 
and by you ; and rather than change it for the impious and 
frightful doctrines of the sectarian minister you name, who 
most dishonestly has crept within the pale of an establishment 
whose dogmas and discipline he profanes,— rather, mother, 
than adopt this Mr. Cartwright's unholy belief, and obey his 
unauthorised and unscriptural decrees, I would kneel down 
and implore that my bones might be at once laid beside my 
fathers." 

" Leave the room, Charies Mowbray I " exclaimed hit 
mother almost in a scream; *Met not \>Ji^ "^^^ ^^ ^Sc^^*^*^* 
me he witness to such fearful blas^Ykem^ V 
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'' 1 cannot, and I will not leave you, mother, till I have 
4old you how very wretched you are making me and my poor 
sister Helen by thus forsaking that form of religion in which 
from our earliest childhood we have been accustomed to see 
you worship. Why, — why, dearest mother, should you 
bring this dreadful schism upon your family ? Can you be- 
lieve thifc to be your duty ? " 

*« By what right, human or divine, do you thus question 
me, lost, unhappy boy ? But I will answer you ; and I trust 
that I shall be foi^ven for intercommuning with one who 
lives in open rebellion to the saints ! Yes, sir ; I do believe 
it is my duty to hold fast the conviction which Heaven in its 
goodness has sent me. I do believe it is my duty to testify 
by my voice, and by every act of my life during the remain- 
ing time for which the Lord shall spare me for the showing 
forth of his glory, that I consider the years that are past as 
an abomination in his sight; that my living in peace and 
happiness with your unawakened and unregenerate father was 
an abomination in the sight of the Lord ; and that now, at the 
eleventh hour, my only hope of being received rests in my 
hating and abhorring, and forsaking and turning away from, 
all that is, and has been, nearest and dearest to my sinful 
heart!" 

Charles listened to this rant with earnest and painful atten- 
tion, and, when she ceased, looked at her through tears that 
presently overflowed his eyes. 

*' Have I then lost my only remaining parent ? " said he. 
^' And can you thus close your heart against me, and your 
poor Helen, my mother ? " 

" By the blessing of providence I am strong," replied tlie 
deluded lady, struggling to overcome Heaven*s best gift of pure 
aff*ection in her heart. " By its blessing, and by the earnest 
prayers of its holiest saint, I am able, wretched boy, to look at 
thee, and say, Satan avaunt ! But I am tried sorely," she 
continued, turning her eyes from the manly countenance of 
her son, now wet with tears. " Sorely, sorely, doomed and 
devoted boy, am I tried ? But he, the Lord's vicar upon 
earth, the chosen shepherd, the anointed saint,-— he, even he 
tells me to be of good cheer, for whom the Lord loveth ne 
cJiasteneth," 
^^ Can you then believe, motYier, tWt ^e m«t\lviW>Q^ ^l 
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heaven and of earth approves your forsaking your children^ 
solely because they worship him as they have been taught to 
do? Can you believe that he approves your turning your 
eyes and heart from them to devote yourself to a stranger 
to your blood, a preacher of strange doctrine, and one who 
loves them not?" 

*^ I have already told you, impious maligner of the holiest of 
men, that I know where my duty lies. I know, I tell yoU, 
that I not only know it, but will do it. — Torment me no 
more I Leave me, leave me, unhappy boy ! leave me that I 
may pray for pardon for having listened to thee so long." 

She rose from her seat and approached him, as if to thrust 
him from the chamber ; but he suffered her to advance with- 
out moving, and when she was close to him, he threw his arms 
round her, and held her for a moment in a close embrace. She 
struggled violently to disengage herself, and he relaxed his 
hold ; but, dropping on his knees before her, at the same mo. 
raent he exclaimed with passionate tenderness, *^My dear, 
dear mother ! have I then received your last embrace ? Shall 
I never again feel your beloved lips upon my cheeks, my lips, 
my forehead ? Mother ! what can Helen and I do to win 
back your precious love ? " 

*' Surely, I shall be rewarded for this ! " said the infatuated 
woman almost wildly. " Surely I shall be visited with an ex- 
ceeding great reward ! and will he not visit thee too, unnatural 
son, for art not thou plotting against my soul to destroy it?'' 

'^ There is, then, no hope for us from the voice of nature, 
no hope from the voice of reason and of truth? Then hear 
me, mother, for J too must act according ^o the voice of con- 
science. Helen and I must leave you ; we can no longer 
endure to be so near you in appearance, while in reality we are 
so fearfully estranged. You have been very generous to me in 
the sum which you named for my allowance at my father's 
death ; and as soon as my commission is obtained, that allow- 
ance wiU suffice to support me, for my habits have never been 
extravagant May I ask you to assign a similar sum to Helen ? 
This will enable her to command such a home with respectable 
people as may befit your daughter ; and jou will not doubt, 
I think, notwithstanding the unhappy difference in our opiuicwv^ 
on points of doctrine, that I shall walcYi o\e\ \ke\ ^^ syax'i'^N^^i 
ss our clear father himself could lia\e doive." 
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« He is a prophet ! yea, a prophet ! exdaimed Mrs. Mow- 
bray; " and shall I be bUnd even as the ungodly, and doubt 
his word into whose mouth Heaven hath put the gift of pro- 
phecy and the words of wisdom ? He hath spoken, and very 
terriUe things are come to pass. Can your heart resist such 
proof as this, Charles ?" she continued, raising her eyes and 
hands to heaven : — " even what you have now spoken, that 
did he predict and foretell you should speak ! " 

** He guessed the point, then, at which we coidd bear no 
more," replied Charles with bitterness : '' and did he predict too 
what answer our petition should receive ? " 

** He did," returned Mrs. Mowbray either with real or with 
feigned simplicity ; '^ and even that too shall be verified. Now, 
then, hear his blessed voice through my lips ; and as I say, so 
must thou do. Go to your benighted sister, and tell her Ihitf 
for her sake I will wrestle in prayer. With great and exceed- 
ing anguish of spirit have I already wrestled for her ; but she 
is strong and wilful, and lesisteth ad way. — Nevertheless, I will 
not give her over to her own heart s desire ; nor will I turn 
mine eyes from her. For a while longer I will endure ; and 
for you, unhappy son, I must take counsel from the same holy 
well-spring of righteousness, and what he shall speak, look that 
it come to pass.^' 

'^ You have denounced a terrible sentence against Helen, 
mother * for nearly two years^ then, she must look forward to 
a very wretched life ; but, without your consent, I cannot till 
she is of age remove her. Dear girl ! she has a sweet* and 
gentle spirit, and will, I trust, be enaUed to bear patiently her 
most painful situation. But as for myself it may be as well to 
inform Mr. Cartwright at once, through you, that any interfe- 
rence with me or my concerns will not be endured ; and that 
I advise him, for his own sake, to let me hear and see as little 
•of him as possible." 

Mrs. Mowbray seemed to listen to diese words in perfect 
terror, as if she feared a thunderbolt must fall and crush at <mce 
the speaker and the hearer of such daring impiety. But the 
spirit of Charles was chafed ; and conscious perhaps that he 
was in danger of saying what he might wish to recall on the 
influence which his mother avowed that the vicar had ob- 
ta/ned over her, he hastened to conclude the interview, and 
JidfJecl: ^' I will beg you ma* am, \mrtved\«xA'3 Xft ss^n^ Txe *^ 
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draft for my quarter's allowance, due on the first of this 
month. I want immediately to send money to Oxford." 

" Bid I not tell yon, Charles, to inform my man of husi- 
ness, — that serious and exemplary man, Mr. Corbold, — 
what money you owed in Oxford, and to whom ? And did 
I not inform you at the same time that he should have in- 
structions to acquit the same forthwith ? " 

*' Yes, mothcp*, you certainly did send me a letter to that 
efiect ; but as my £sither permitted me before I came of age 
to pay my own bills, and to dispose of my allowance as I 
thought fit, I did not choose to change my usual manner of 
proceeding, and therefore left what I owed unpaid, preferring 
to remit the money myself. Will you please to give me the 
means of doing this now ? " 

'^ May Heavai be gracious to me and mine, as I steadilj^ 
now, and for ever, refuse to do so great iniquity ! Think 
you, Charles, that I, guided and governed, as I glory to say I 
am, by one sent near me by providence to watch over me now 
in my time* of need, — think you that I will hire and pay 
your wicked will to defy it." 

^^ Do you mean, then, mother, to withdraw my allowance ? '* 
said Charles. 

^' I thank Heaven that I do ! " she replied, uplifting ha 
eyes : " and humbly on my knees will I thank it for giving 
me that strength, even in the midst of weakness ! " 

As she spoke, she dropped upon her knees on the floor^ 
with her back towards her unhappy son. He remained 
standing for a few moments, intending to utter some nearly 
hopeless words of remonstrance upon the cruel resolution slus 
had just annoanced ; but as she did not rise, he left the room^ 
and with a heavy heart proceeded to look for Hden and her 
friend ; though he would gladly have prepared himself by an 
hour of solitude for communicating tidings which had very 
nearly overthrown his philosophy. But he had promised to 
see them and to tdl them all that passed ; and he prepared to 
perform this promise with a heavier heart than had ever before 
troubled his bosom. He shrank fnm the idea of appearing 
before Rosalind in a situation so miserably hmniliating, for at 
this moment fears that the report mentioned by La.d^ ^«r«!&s^ 
ton might be true pressed upon bim ; wiCi \}EkS^^ \ft& \«xxrx 
judgment told him that such feelxngja 'wct^ cwk\»«v^"^2^^>^'^^^^*^ 
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about to meet the eye of a friend he could not subdue them, 
and as he opened the drawing-room door, the youthful fire of 
his eye was quenched and his pale lip trembled. 

<* Oh ! Charles, how dreadfully ill you look !" exclaimed 
Helen. 

" What can have passed ? '** said Miss Torringtoh, looking 
almost as pale himself. 

*< Much that has been very painful," he replied ; *^ but I 
am ashamed at being thus overpowered by it. Tell me, both 
of you, without any reserve, have you ever thought — has the 
idea ever entered your heads, that my unfortunate mother was 
likely to marry Cartwright ? *' 

*' No, — never,'* replied Helen firmly. 

"Yes," said Rosalind falteringly; — but less with the 
hesitation of doubt, than from fear of giving pain. 

'' Lady Harrington told me it was spoken of," said Mow- 
bray with a deep sigh. 

'* It is impossible ! " said Helen, ^* I cannot ; — I will not 
believe it. Rosalind ! if you have had such an idea, how 
comes it that you have kept it secret from me ? " 

"If instead of darkly fearing it,'* replied Rosalind, *' I had 
positively known it to be true, I doubt if I should have 
named it, Helen ; — I could not have borne that words* so 
bateiHil should have first reached the fainily from roe." 

^< Has she told you it is so ? " inquired Helen, her lips so 
parched with agitation that she pronounced the words with 
difficulty. 

" No, dearest, she has not ; and perhaps I am wrong both 
in. conceiving such an idea, and in naming it. But her mind 
is so violently, so strangely wrought upon by this detestable 
man, that I can only account for it by believing that he is 

There was mucb filial piety in the feeling that prevented 
his finishing the sentence. 

^^ It is so that I have reasoned," said Rosalind. '* Heaven 
grant that we be both mistaken! — But will you not tell us, 
Charles, what it is that has suggested the idea to you ? For 
Heaven's sake relate, if you can, what has passed between 
your' 
^^ If I can I — Indeed I doubt my power, ^e spoke of 
nie as of one condemned of Heaven.'* 
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Rosalind started from her seat. — " Do not go on, Mr. Mow- 
bray ! " she exclaimed with great agitation ; " I cannot bear 
this, and meet her with such external observance and 
civility as my situation demands. It can do us no good to 
discuss this wicked folly, — this most sinful madness. 1, at 
least, for one, feel a degree of indignation — a vehemence of 
irritation on the subject, that will not, I am sure, produce 
good to any of us. She must go on in the dreadful path in 
which she has lost herself, till she meet something that shall 
ishock and turn her back again. But all that can be done or 
said by others will but drive her on the faster, adding the 
fervour of a martyr to that of a convert.*' 

" You speak like an oracle, dear Rosalind," said poor Mow- 
bray, endeavouring to smile, anft more relieved than he would 
have avowed to himself at being spared the task of narrating 
his downfall from supposed wealth to actual penury before her. 

^' She speaks Uke an oracle, but a very sad one,'' said 
Helen. *' Nevertheless, we will listen and obey. — ^You have 
spoken to my mother, and what you have said has produced 
no good effect: to me, therefore, it is quite evident that 
nothing can. Were it not that the fearful use which we hear 
made of the sacred name makes me tremble lest I too should 
use ilt irreverently, 1 would express the confidence I feel, that 
if we bear this heavy sorrow well, his care will be with us : 
and whether we say it or not, let us feel it. And now, Rosa- 
lind, we must redeem our lost time, and read for an hour or 
so upstairs. See ! we have positively let the fire go out ; — 
a proof how extremely injurious it is to permit our thoughts 
to fix themselves too intensely on any thing: — it renders one 
incapable of attending to the necessary affidn of life. — There, 
Charles, is a sermon for you. But don't look so miserable, 
my dear brother ; or my courage wiU melt into thin air." 

'* I will do my best to master it, Helen," he replied ; 
'^ but I shall not be able to make a display of my stoicism 
before you this evening, for I must return to Oakley." 

'^ Are you going to dine there ? Why did you not tell me so?*' 

^' If my conversation with my mother had ended differently, 
Helen, I should have postponed niy visit ^\l to-morrow ; but » 
as it is, it will be better for me to go now. I \5rilIdx\N^\sx^'M^ 
over in the cab. I suppose 1 can \iaNe Saae^V^ ^^ xssjcse* 
the bell as he spoke. 

H 
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^' Let the cab be got ready for me in half an hour : and 
tell Joseph I shall want him lo go out with me to dinner/' 

^^ The cab is not at home^ sir,** replied the servant. 

*' Is it gone to the coach-maker's ?*— >What is the matter 
with it." 

'^ There is nothing' the matter with it^ sir; but Mr. Cart- 
wright has got it." 

^^ Then let my maie be saddled* ^e is in the stable, I 
suppose ?" 

^^ Mr. Corbold has had ^e use of your mare, Mr. Charles, 
for more than a month, sir; and terribly worked she has been, 
Dick says." 

*^ Very well — ^it's no matter : I shall walk, William." 

The servant retired, with an expression of more sympathy 
than f tiquette could warrant. Helen looked at her brother in 
very mournful silence ; but tears of indignant passion started 
to the bright eyes of Rosalind. '' Is there no remedy for all 
this } " she exclaimed. ^^ Helen, let us run away together. 
They cannot rob me of my money, I suppose. Do ask 
Sir Gilbert, Charles, if I am obliged to stay here and witness 
these hateful goings-on." 

'* I will — I will. Miss Torrington. It would, indeed, be 
best for yon to leave us. But my poor Helen, — she must 
stay and bear itJ* 

*^ Then I shall stay too : and that I think you might guess, 
Mr. Mowbray." 

Rosalind's tears overflowed as she spoke; and Charles 
Mowbray looked at her vrith that wringing of the heart which 
arises from thinking that all things conspire to make us 
wretched. When he was the reputed heir of fourteen thousand 
a year he had passed whole weeks in the society of Rosalind, 
and never dreamed he loved her;— but now, now that he was 
a beggar, and a be^ar too, as it seemed, not very likely to be 
treated with much charity by his own mother, — ^now that it 
would be infamy to turn his thoughts towards the heiress 
with any hope or vrish that she should ever be his, he felt 
that he adored her-^that every hour added strength to a 
passion that he would rather die than reveal, and that without 
a guinea in the world to taka ram or to keep him elsewhere, 
bia remaining where he was would expose him to sufferings 
that he felt he liad no strength lo \>eaT. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE vicar's progress^ AND HIS C0UK8EL TO FANNY AS TO 
THE BEST MEANS OP ASSISTING THE POOR. 

When the fai^ily assembled at dinner^ and Mrs. Mowbray 
perceived the place of her son vacant, she changed colour^ and 
appeared discomposed and absent during the whole time she 
remained at table. This^ however, was not long ; for, a very 
few minutes after .the <dodi was removed, she xose^ and sayings 
" I want you, Fanny," left the room with her youngest 
daughter without making ei^ier observation or apology to 
those she left. The result of this conforenoe between the 
mother and daughter was the despatching a note to the 
Vicarage, which brought the vicar to join them with extraor- 
dinary speed* 

Mrs. Mowhray then related with a good deal of emotion the 
scene which had taken place between harsdf and her son in 
the morning ; concluding it with mentioning his absence at 
dinner, and her fears that, in his unr^^enerate state of mind, 
he might be led to withdraw himself altogether from a home 
where godliness had begun to reign, and where, by the Mess- 
ing of heaven, it would multiply and increase every day that 
they wore spared to live. 

\rhen die had concluded, Mr. Cartwrigfat remained for 
several minutes silent, his eyes fixed upon the carpet, his 
arms folded upon his breast, and his head from time to time 
moved gently and sadly to and fro, as if the subject on iriiidi 
he was meditating were bodi important and discouraging. At 
length he raised his eyes, and fixed them upon Fanny. 

^^ My dear child," he said, '^ withdraw yourself, and pray, 
while your mother and I remain together. Pray for us, 
Fanny ! — pray for both of us, that we may so do the duty 
appointed unto us, as what we may decide to execute shall 
redound to the glory of heaven, and to our everlasting salva- 
tion, world without end, amen !" 

Fanny rose instantly, and clasping her innocent hands' 
together, fervently exclaimed " I will ! — I wiU I " 

Having opened the door, and Ya\d \»a ^^iiioiifc ^\sb^fc \»ox^ 
upon her bead, whisperittg an axd^ixX. \jksssixm, «^ ^a& ^^a^R- 

» 9, 
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through it^ he watched her as she retreated with a rapid step 
to her chamber anxious to perform the duty assigned her ; 
and then closing and bolting it after her, he returned to 
the sofa near the fire^ and seated himself beside Mrs. Mow- 
bray. 

'^ My friend ! " said Mr. Cartwright, taking her hand ; 
' my dear, dear friend ! you are tried, you are very sorely 
tried. But it is the will of the Lord, and we must not repine 
at it : rather let us praise his name alway ! " 

'' I do !" ejaculated the widow with very pious emotion ; 
'^ I do praii^ and bless his hdy name for all the salvation he 
hath vouchsafed to me, a sinner— and to my precious Fanny 
with me. Oh, Mr. Cartwright, it is very dear to me to think 
that I shall have that little holy angel with me in paradise ! 
But be my guide and helper'* — and here the good and serious 
lady very nearly returned the pressure with which her hand 
was held, — '^oh! be my guide and helper with my other 
misguided children ! Tell me, dear Mr. Cartwrigh^ what 
must I do with Charles ? " 

*' It is borne in upon my mind, my dear and gentle friend, 
that there is but one chance left to save that deeply-perilled 
soul from the everlasting gulf of gnawing worms and of 
eternal flame." 

^< Is there one chance ? " exclaimed the poor woman in a 
real ecstasy. ^^ Oh ! tell me what it is, and there is nothing 
in the wide world that I would not bear and suffer to 
obtain it" 

*' He must abandon the profession of arms and become a 
minister of the gospel." 

'^ Oh ! Mr. Cartwright, he never will consent to this. 
From his earliest childhood, his unhappy and unawakened 
father taught him to glory in the thought of fighting the 
battleB of his country ; and with the large fortune he must 
one day have, is it not probable that he might be tempted to 
neglect the cure of souls ? And then, you know, Mr. Cart- 
wright, that the last state of that man would be worse than 
the first." 

Mr. Cartwright dropped the lady's hand and rose from his 

seat. '' I must leave you, then," he said, his rich voice sink- 

iag into a tone of the saddest melancholy. *' I must not — I 

may not give any other counsel; for in doVn^wijl^wMVjfe- 
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tray my duty, and betray the confidence you have placed in me. 
Adieu, then, beloved friend ! adieu for ever ! My heart — the 
weak and throbbing heart of a man is even now heaving in my 
breast. That heart will for ever forbid my speaking with 
harshness and austerity to you. Therefore, beloved but top 
feeble friend, adieu ! Should I stay longer with you, that look 
, might betray me into forgetfulness of every thing on earth — and 
heaven too ! " 

The three last words wore uttered in a low and mournful 
whisper. He then walked towards the door, turned to give 
one last look, and having unfastened the lock and shot back the 
bolt, was in the very act of departing/ when Mrs. Mowbray 
rushed towards bim, exclaiming *' Oh, do not leave us all to 
everlasting damnation ! Save us ! save us ! Tell me only what 
to do, and I will do it. 

In the extremity of her eagerness, terror, and emotion, she 
fell on her knees before him, and raising her tearful eyes to his 
seemed silently to reiterate the petition she had uttered. 

Mr. Cartwright looked dovm upon her, turned away for one 
short instant to rebolt the door, and then, raising his eyes to 
heaven, and dropping on his knees beside her, he threw his 
arms around her, impressed a holy kiss upon her brow, exclaim-* 
ing in a voice rendered tremulous^ as it should seem, by uncon- 
trollable agitation, " Oh, never ! never !'* 

After a few momenta unavoidably lost by both in efibrts to 
recover their equanimity, they rose and reseated themselves on 
the sofa. 

The handkerchief of Mrs. Mowbray was at her eyes. She 
appeared greatly agitated, and totally unable to speak herself, 
sat in trembling expectation of what her reverend friend should 
say next. 

It was not immediately, however, that Mr. Cartwright could 
recover his voice ; but at length he said, *' Itis impossible, my 
too lovely friend, that we can either of us any longer mistake 
the nature of the sentiment which we feel for each other. But 
we have the comfort of knowing that this sweet and blessed 
sentiment is implanted in us by the will of the Lord ! And if 
it be sanctified to his honour and glory, it becometh the means 
of raising us to glory everlasting in the life to come. W\iKi^- 
fore, let us not weep and lament, \mt xaXhct \» ^^-^Sxj^ wA. >e«^ 
tbanks that so it hath seemed good in \v\% «\^X.V' 

B 3 
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Mrs. Mowbray answered only by a deep sigfa^ which partook 
indeed of the nature of a sob; and by the continued applicao 
tion of her handkerchief, it appeared that she wept freely. 
Mr. Cartwright once more ventured to take her hand ; and that 
she did not withdraw it^ seemed to evince such a degree of 
Christiim humility, and such a heavenly-minded forgiveness of 
his presumption, that the pious feelings of his heart broke forth 
in thanksgiving. 

'' Praise and glory to the Lord alway !*' he exclaimed, *^your 
suffering sweetness, dearest Cbnra, loveliest of women, most 
dearly-beloved — your suffering sweetness shall be bruised no 
more ! Let me henceforward be as the shield and buckler that 
shall guard thee, so that thou shaltnot be afraid for any terror 
by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day. And tell me, 
most beloved ! does not thy spirit rejoice, ^d is not thy heart 
glad, even as my heart, that the Lord hath been pleased to lay 
his holy law upon v» — even upon thee and me ? " 

<^ Oh, Mr. Cartwright !" replied the agitated Mrs. Mowbray, 
<^ I know not what I can -— I know not what I ought to do. 
Mey Heaven guide me !— for, alw !• Iknow not how to guide 
myself 1" 

• ^^ And fear not, Clara, but he will guide thee ! for he hath 
mtfiz thee but a little lower than the angdb, and hath crowned 
thee with glory and honour'. And tell me, thou highly.fa- 
voured one, doth not thy own heart teach thee, that heart being 
taught of him^ that I am he to whom thou shouldst look. for. 
comfort now in the time of this mortal life ? Speak to toe, 
sweet and holy Clara. Tdl me, am I deceived in thee ? Or 
art thou indeed, and wilt thou indeed be mine ? " 

" If I shall sin not by doing so, I will, Mr. Cartwright ; for 
my spirit is too weak to combat all the difficulties I see before 
me. My soul trusts itself to thee — be thou to me a strong 
tower, for I am afraid." 

'^ Think you, Clara, that he who has led you out of darkness 
into the way of life would now, for the gratification of his own 
earthly love, become a stumbling-block in thy path } My be- 
loved firiend i how are you to wrestle and fight for and with 
tha^ misguided young man^ who hath now, even now, caused 
you such bitter sufferings ? He is thine ; therefore he is dear 
to me. Let me lead him, even as I have led thee, and his spirit 
too, as well as thine and Fanny's^ shall rejoice I" 
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' Then be it so!" exdaimed Mrs. Mowbray. ^'Promise 
me only to lead Helen also into life everlastings and not to 
leave the poor benighted Rosalind for ever in darkness, and I 
will consent, Mr. Cartwright, to be your wife I " 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the vicar's answer 
to this appeal, and had not the good Mrs. Mowbray been too 
generous to exact a penalty in case of failure, there can be 
little doubt but that he would willingly have bound himself 
under any forfeiture she could have named, to have ensured a 
place in heaven, not only to all those she mentioned, but to 
every individual of her household, the scullion and stable-boys 
included. 

The great question answered of '^ To be or not to be the 
husband of Mrs. Mowbray ?" the vicar began to point out 
to her in a more composed and business-like manner the great 
advantages both temporal and spiritual which must of neces- 
sity result to her family from this arrangement ; and so skil- 
fully did he manage her fedinga and bend her mind to his 
purpose, that when at length he gave her lips the farewell kiss 
of affianced love, and departed, he left her in the most com. 
fortable and prayerful state of composure imaginable. In about 
ten minutes after he was gone, she rang her bell, and desired 
that Miss Fanny might come to her ; when, witl\out exactly . 
telling her the important business which had been settled 
during the time she passed upon her knees, she gave her to 
understand that Mr. Cartwright had probably thought of the 
only, means by which all the tmhappy disagreemoits in the 
family could be settled. 

'^ Indeed, mamma, I prayed for him," said Fanny, lifting 
her eyes to Heaven ; " I prayed most earnestly, that Heaven 
might bring him wisdom to succour you according to your 
wish, and therein to heal all our troubles." 

'^ And your prayers have been heard, my dear child ; and 
it hath sent him the wisdom that we all so greatly needed. — 
Have they had tea in the drawing-room, Fanny ? " 

'' I don't know, mamma. I have been kneeling and pray- 
ing all the time." 

'^ Then, ray dear, you must want refteshment. Go down 
and tell them that I am not quite well this evening, and shall 
therefore not come down again ; but they may send me some 
tea by Curtis." 

R 4 
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'* I hope you are not very ill, my dearest mother?" said 
Fanny, looking, anxiously at her. 

" No, dear, — not very ill — only a little nervous." 

* * * * * * 

While these scenes passed at Mowbray Park, poor Charles 
was relieving his heart by relating, without reserve, what had 
passed between him and his mother. His first words on 
entering the library, where Sir Gilbert and Lady Harrington 
were seated, were, ^' Have you sent that letter to Oxford, Sir 
Gilbert?'' 

" Yes, I have," was the reply. " But why do you inquire,. 
Charles?" 

'^ Because, if you had not, I would have begged you to 
delay it." 

'^ And why so ? " 

In reply to this question, young Mowbray told all that had 
passed ; observing, when his painful tale was ended, that such: 
being his mother's decision, he intended to apply immediately 
to Corbold for the money he wanted. 

'^ Not you, by Jove, Charles ! You shall do no such thing, 
I tell you ! Wliat ! knuckle and truckle to this infernal gang^ 
of hypocrites ! You shall do no such thing. Just let me 
know all that is going on in the garrison, and if I don't 
counterplot them, I am a Dutchman." 

'* Puff not up your heart. Sir Knight, with such vain con- 
ceits,'' said Lady Harrington. ^^ You will plot like an honest 
man, and the Tartuffe will plot like a rogue. I leave you to 
guess which will do the most work in the shortest time.; Never, 
theless, you are right to keep him out of the way of these 
people as long as you can." 

Notwithstanding the heavy load at his heart which Mowbray 
brought with him to Oakley, before he had passed an hour 
with his old friends his sorrows appeared lighter, and his 
hopes from the future brighter and stronger. Sir Gilbert, 
though exceedingly angry with Mrs. Mowbray, still retained 
some respect for her ; and, spite of all his threatening hints 
to the contrary, he no more believed that the widow of his 
old friend would marry herself to the Reverend William Jacob 
Cartwright, than that he, when left a widower by my lady, 
should marry the drunken landlady of the Three Tankards at 
Ramsden. He therefore spoke to Charles of his present vexa- 
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tions embarrassments as of all evils that mus( naturaUy dear 
away, requiring only a little temporary good management to 
render them of very small importance to him. Of Helen's 
situation^ however. Lady Harrington spoke with great con- 
cern, and proposed that she and Miss Torrington should trans- 
fer diemselves from the Park to Oakley as soon as Charles 
joined bis regiment, and there remain till Mrs. Mowbray had 
sufficiently recovered her senses to make them comfortable at 
home/ 

Before the young man left them, it was settled that Colonel 
Harrington should immediately exert himself "to obtain the com- 
mission so long promised; a service in the performance of which 
no difficulty was anticipated, as the last inquiries made on the 
subject at the Horse Guards were satisfactorily answered. 

'^ Meanwhile, " said the baronet as he wrung his hand at 
parting, *^ give not way for one single inch before the insolent 
interference of these canters and ranters : remember who and 
what you are, and that you have a friend who will make the 
county too hot to hold any one, male or female, who shall 
attempt to shake or shackle you in your natural rights. Treat 
your mother with the most perfect respect and politeness ; but 
make her understand that you are your father's son, and that 
there is such a thing as public opinion, which, on more occa- 
sions than one, has been found as powerful as any other law 
of the land. Cheer the spirits of the poor.woe-begone girls as 
much as you can ; and tell Helen that her duty to her father s . 
memory requires that she shpuld not neglect her father's 
friends. And now good night, Charles ! Come to us as often 
as you can ; and God bless you, my dear boy !" 

By this advice young Mowbray detennined to act ; and 
wishing to escape any discussion upon lesser points, he avoided 
all tete-a-tete conversations with his mother, kept as much out 
of Mr. Cartwright's way as possible, turned his back upon the 
serious attorney whenever he met him, and devoted his time 
to walking, reading, and singing, with Miss Torrington and 
his sister Helen, while wuting to receive the news of his 
appointment. When this should arrive, he determined once 
more to see his mother in private, and settle with her, on the 
best footing he could, the amount and manner of his future 
supplies. 

This interval, which lasted nearly a month ^9&\s^ ^^^ 
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means an unhappy one to Charles. He had great confidence 
in the judgtnent of Sir Gilbert Harrington^ and being much 
more inclined to helieye in hia mother's affection than to doubt 
it^ he resolutely shut his eyes upon whatever was likely to 
annoy him^ and gave himself up to tl^at occupation which 
beyond all others enables a man^ or a woman either, to overlook 
and forget ev&cy other, — nunely, the making love from morn- 
ing to night. 

The manner in which this undeclared but very intelligible 
devotion of the heart was received by the fair object of it was 
such, parhaps, as ia justify hope, though it by no means af- 
forded any certainty that the feeling was returned. Even 
Helen, who fully poseessed her brother's confidence, and had 
hitherto, as she believed^ fully possessed the confidence of 
Rosalind also, — even Hden knew not very well what to make 
of the varying symptoms which her friend's heart betrayed. 
That Miss Torrington took great pleasure in the society of 
Mr. Mowbray, it was impossible to doubt ; and that she wished 
him to find pleasure in hers^ was equally dear. His favourite 
«ongs only weie thofM^ which she practised in his absence and 
sang in his presence ; he rarely jHraised a'passage in their daily 
readings which she might not, by means of a little watching, 
be found to have read again within the next twenty-four 
hours. The feeble wintei-hlossoms from the conservatory^ of 
which he made her a daily offerings mi^t be seen preserved 
on her toilet in a succession of glasses, and only removed at 
length by a remonstrance from her maid, who assured her 
that " stale flowers were unwholesome ; tiiiough, to he sure, 
coming out of that elegant ccmservatory did make a difference, 
no doubt." Yet even then, the bouquet of a week old was not 
permitted to make its exit till some aromatic leaf or still green 
^rig of myrtle had been drawn from it, and deposited some- 
where or other, where its pretty mistress, perhaps, never saw 
it more, but which nevertheless prevented her feeling that she 
had thrown the flowers he had given her on Sunday in the 
breakfast-room, or on Monday in the drawing-room, &c. &c. 
&c., quite away* 

Yet, with aU this, it was quite impossible that Charles, or 
even Helen, who knew more of these little symptomatic whims 
tbsn he did, could feel at all sure what Rosalind's answer would 
be if Mr, Mowhray made her a propo^ olm«ma%<t. 
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From time to time words dropped from RoBalind indicttive 
of her extreme disapprobation of early marriages both for women 
and men^ and decUuring that thei« was nothing she should dread 
so much as forming a union for life with a man too young to 
know his own mind. Wheal asked by Charles at what age she 
conceived it likely that a man might attain this very necessary 
self-knowledge^ she answered with a marked emphasis, 

<^ Decidedly not till they are many years older than you 
are, Mr. Mowbray." 

JBven to her own heart Rosalind would at this time have 
positively denied, not only that she loved Charles Mowbray, 
but that Charles Mowbray loved her. She was neither in- 
sensible nor indifferent to his admiration, or to the pleasure 
he to<^ in her society ; but she had heard Charles's judgment 
of her on her arrival more than onee repeated in jest. He 
had said, that she was neither so amiaUe as Helen, nor so 
handsome as Fanny. To both of these opinions she most sin- 
cerely subscribed, and with such simple and undoubting ac- 
quiescence, that it was only whon she began to read in his 
eyes the k^Ue ^' I love you," that she remembered his hav- 
ing said it. Then her woman's heart told her, that infoior 
thou^ she might be, it was not her husband that must be the 
first to discover it ; and superior as he was, — which she cer- 
tainly was not disposed to deny, — it was not with sudi dis-. 
proportionate excellence that she should be most likely to form 
a happy union. 

Had Mowbray guessed how grave and deeply-seated in 
Rosalind s mind were the reasons which would have led her 
decidedly to refuse him. this flowery portion of his existence 
would have lost all its sweetness. It was therefore favouraUe 
to his present enjoyment that, confident as he felt of ultimately 
possessing the fortune to which he was bom, he determined 
not to propose to Rosalind till his mother had consented to 
assure to him an independence as undoubted as her own. The 
sweet vapour of hop^, therefore, — the incense with which 
young hearts salute the morning of life, — enveloped him on 
all sides : and pity is it that the rainbow- tinted mist should 
ever be blown away from those who, like him, are better, as 
well as happier, for the halo that so surrounds them. 

Many a storm is preceded by a calm, — xcv^xv^ ^ ^gK*) «ai^ 
happy hour only giveib the frightful f oxce oi coiiVt^aJ^ \a 
misery that foUowa it. 
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■ Mr. Cartwright hating once and again received the plighted 
faith of Mrs. Mowhray, for the present confined his operations 
solely to the gentle task of urging her to hasten his happiness, 
and the assurance of eternal salvation to all her family. 

But^here^ though the obstacles he had to encounter were of 
a soft and malleable nature, easily yielding to the touch, and 
giving way at one point, they were yet difficult to get rid of 
altogether ; for they were sure to swell up like dough, and 
meet him again in another place. 

Thus, when he proved to the pious widow that Heaven 
could never wish her to delay her marriage till her year of 
mourning was out, seeing that its honour and glory would he 
so greatly benefited and increased thereby, she first agreed 
perfectly in his view of the case as so put, but immediately 
placed before him the violent odium which they shoidd have 
to endure from the opinion of the world. And then, when biff 
eloquence had convinced her, that it was sinful for those who 
put not their faith in princes, nor in any child of man, to 
regulate their conduct by such worldly considerations, — 
though she confessed to him that as their future associations 
would of course be wholly and solely ^among the elect, she 
might perhaps overcome her fear of what her neighbours and 
unregenerate acquaintance might say, yet nevertheless she 
doubted if she could find courage to send orders to her milliner 
and dress-maker for coloured suits, even of a sober and reli- 
gious tint, as it was so very short a time since she had ordered 
her half-mourning. 

It was more difficult perhaps to push this last difficulty 
aside than any other ; for Mr. Cartwright could not imme- 
diately see how to bring the great doctrine of salvation to bear 
upon it. 

However, though the lady had not yet been prevailed upon 
to fix the day, and even at intervals still spoke of the eligi 
bility of waiting till the year of mourning was ended, yet on 
the whole he had no cause to complain of the terms on which 
he stood with her, and very wisely permitted the peace of 
mind which he himself enjoyed. to diffuse itself benignly over 
all the inhabitants of the Park and the Vicarage. 

Henrietta, who throughout the winter had been in too deli- 
c£te B state of health to venture out of the house, was permit- 
ted to read what books she liked att\ie comet oi \^%;^«x\wa 
J^rey while Mr. Jacob, ifar from being anno^e^Vj wv^V^\ca. 
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iar strictness of domestic discipline, became extremely like the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth, wandering from farm- 
house to farm-house — nay, even from village to village, 
without restriction of any kind from his much-engaged father. 

Fanny, however, was neither overlooked nor neglected; 
though to have now led her about to little tete-a-tete prayer- 
meetings in the woods was impossible. First, the wintry 
season forbad it ; and secondly, the very particular and im- 
portant discussions which business rendered necessary in Mrs. 
Mowbray's dressing-room -— or, as it had lately been desig- 
nated, Mrs. Mowbray's morning parlour — must have made 
such an occupation as difficult as dangerous. 

At these discussions Fanny was never invited to appear. 
She prayed in company vdth her mother and Mr. Cartwright, 
and some of the most promising of the domestics, for an hour 
in the morning and an hour in the evening ; but the manner 
in which the interval between these two prayings was spent 
showed very considerable tact and discrimination of character 
in the Vicar of WrexhilL 

Soon after the important interview which has been stated 
to have taken place between the lady of the manor and the 
vicar had occurred, Mr. Cartwright having met Fanny on the 
stairs in his way to her mamma's morning parlour, asked her, with 
even more than his usual te^nder kindness, whether he might 
not be admitted for a few minutes into her '' study ;" for it was 
thus that ker dressing-room was now called by as many of the 
household as made a point of doing every thing that Mr. Cart- 
wright recommended. 

'' Oh yes," she replied with all the zealous piety which dis^ 
tinguishes the sect to which she belonged, whenever their con- 
sent is asked to do or suffer any thing that nobody else would 
think it proper to do or suffer, — ^' Oh yes I — will you come 
now, Mr. Cartwright ? " 

" Yes, my dear child, it is now that I wish to come ;*' — 
and in anodier moment the Vicar of Wrexhill and his beau- 
tiful young parishioner were sitting tete-a-tete on the sofa of 
the young lady's dressing-room. 

As usual with him on all such occassions, he took her hand. 
" Fanny ! " he began, -r- '* dear, precious Fanny ! you know 
not how much of my attention — ho"W mai^^ oi tk^ ^wx^sai^ai 
are devoted to you I " 
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'* Oh ! Mr. Cartwright, -how vtty, very kind you are to 
think of meat all!" 

<* You must listen to me Fanny^" (he still retained her 
hand^) ^' you must now listoi to me with very great attention. 
You know I think highly of your ahilities — indeed I have 
not scrupled to tell you it was my opinion that the Lord had 
endowed you with great powers for his own especial service 
and glory. That last hymn^ Fanny, confirms and strengthens 
me in this hlessed helief^ and I look upon you as a chosen 
vessel. But^ my child^ we must he careful that we use^ and 
not abuse, this exceeding great mercy and honour. Your 
verses^ Fanny, are sweet to my ear, as the songs of the chil- 
dren of Isradl to those who were carried away captive. But 
not for me — not for me alone, or for those who, like me^ 
can taste the ecstasy inspired by holy song, has that power 
been given unto you. The poor, the needy, those of no ac- 
count in the reckoning of the proud •^— they liave all^ my 
dearest Fanny, a right to share in the precious gift bestowed 
on you. Wherefore, I am now about to propose to you a 
work to which the best and the holiest devote their lives, but 
on which you have never yet tried your young strength : — I 
mean, my dearest child, the writing of tracts for the poor." 

'^ Oh ! Mr. Cartwright ! Do yon really think it possible 
that I can be useful in such a blessed way ? " 

*^ I am sure you may, my dear Fanny ; - and you know this 
will be the means of doing good both to the souls and bodies 
of the saints. For what you shall write, will not only be 
read to the edification and salvation of many Christian souls, 
'but will be printed and sold for the benefit either of the poor 
and needy, or for the furthering such works and undertakings 
as it may be deemed most fit to patronise and assist." 

^< Oh ! Mr. Cartwright ! If I could be useful in such a 
way as that, I should be very thankful ;* — only — I have a 
doubt." 

Here the bright countenance of Fanny became suddenly 
overclouded ; she even trembled, and turned pale. 

'' What is it, my dear child, that aftects you thus?" said 
the vicar with real surprise ; '* tell me, my sweet Fanny, what 
I have said to alarm you ? " 

*^ If I do this,** said Fanny, her voice faltering with timi- 
f^'ty, ^f shall I not seem to be trusting lo vrotka^" 
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^' Do you mean, because the writings of authors are called 
their works ? " said Mr. Cartwright very gravely. 

'* No ! Mr. Cartwright ! " she replied, colouring from tlie 
feeling, that if so good and holy a man could quiz, she should 
imagine that he was now quizzing her, — " No ! Mr. Cart- 
wright ! — but if I do this, and trust to get saving grace as a 
reward for the good I may do, will not this be trusting to 
works?" 

^^ My dear child," he said, gently kissing her forehead, 
^' such tendemesj of conscience is the best assurance that what 
you will do will be done in a right spirit. Then fear not, 
dear Fanny, that those things which prove a snare to the un- 
believer should, in like manner, prove a snare to the elect." ' 

Agaiil Fanny Mowbray trembled. '' Alas ! then I may 
still risk the danger of eternal fire by this thing, — for am I 
of the elect?" 

The vicar knew that Mrs. Mowbray was waiting for him, 
and fearing that this long d^ay might have a strange appear- 
ance, he hastily concluded the conversation by exclaiming with 
as much vehemence as brevity, " You are I You are ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MRS. Simpson's chabitable visit.— Charles's troubles 

CONTINUE. 

From this time most of Fanny Mowbray's hours were spent 
in writing tracts ; which, as soon as completed, were delivered 
to Mr. Cartwright He received them ever with expressions 
of mingled admiration and gratitude, constantly assuring her, 
the next time they met, that nothing could be more admirably 
calculated to answer the effect intended, and that the last was 
incomparably superior to all which had preceded it. 

This occupation of writing tracts, first hit upon for the 
convenient occupation of Fanny Mowbray, was soon con- 
verted, by the ready wit of Mr. Cartwright, into an occupa- 
tion, in one way or another, for all the pTofe«&\w% C}Ktvs^xs»s. 
in his parish who happened to have 'no\\i\xv^ Vo ^^- 
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Those who are at all acquainted with the manner in which 
the " Church Methodists," as they are called^ obtain the un- 
bounded influence which they are known to possess in their 
different parishes, particularly over the female part of their 
congregations, must be aware, that, great and violent as the 
effect of their passionate extempore preaching often is, it is 
not to that alone that they trust for obtaining it. From the 
time Mr. Cartwright became Vicar of Wrexhill, he had been 
unremitting in his exertions of every kind to obtain power, 
influence, and dominion throughout the parish, and, on the 
whole, had been pretty generally successful. How far his 
handsome person and pleasing address contributed to this, it 
is not here necessary to inquire ; but it is certain that he drew 
upon tliese advantages largely in his intercourse with the females 
in general, and with the ladies i.i particular. But though at 
first this particular species of devotion was exceedingly agree- 
able to him, both in its exercise and its success, he now found 
very considerable inconvenience from the difficulty of keeping 
up the frequency of his pastoral visits to his fair converts 
without giving more time. to them than was consistent with his 
infinitely more important avocations at the Park. 

As soon, however, as he perceived how completely the writ- 
*-ing of tracts occupied Fanny Mowbray during the time that 
was formerly bestowed upon listening to his sentimental divi- 
nity, he determined that several others of his female parish- 
loners should dispose of their superfluous time in the same 
manner. 

Within twenty-four hours after he came to this decision, 
the three Misses Richards had, each and every of them, pur- 
chased a quire of foolscap paper, a quarter of a hundred of 
g^se-quills, with a bottle of ink, and a Concordance, in com- 
mon between them. Miss Stokes too, the little blue- eyed 
milliner, and Mrs. Knighton, the late post-master's widow, 
and Mrs. Watkins, the haberdasher's wife, were all furnished 
with abundant materials of the same value ; and all of them 
determined to give up every earthly thing, if it were necessary, 
rather than disappoint the dear, blessed Mr. Cartwright of the 
comfort of receiving any thing he expected from them. 

The widow Simpson, and even her little holy Mimima, had 

also employment found for them ; which, though it could but 

JU supply to that regenerate lady t\ie \o«» oi "NIi^CwXwty^x'^ 
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society, which at this particular time she was in a great de- 
gree deprived of, served, nevertheless, to soothe her hy the 
conviction, that though not seen, she was rememhered. 

The part of the business consigned to Mrs. Simpson was 
the selling the tracts. It was not without surprise that the 
people of the neighhourhood, particularly the unawakened, saw 
the parlour- windows of " the principal person in the village" 
disfigured by a large square paper, looking very much as if it 
announced lodgings to let, but which, upon closer examina- 
tion, proved to be inscribed as follows : ^' Religious tracts, 
hymns, and meditations sold here, at one penny each, or nine- 
pence halfpenny for the dozen." 

Miss Mimima's duty was to hold in her hand a square box, 
with a slit cut in the lid thereof, in which all who purchased 
the tracts were requested to deposit their money for the same ; 
and when the custoiner's appearance betokened the possession 
of more pennies than their purchase required, the little girl 
was instructed to say, '^ One more penny, please ma'am, (or 
sir,) for the love of the Lord." 

Thus, for the pleasant interval of a few weeks, every thing 
went on smoothly. Helen, at the earnest request of her bro- 
ther, and convinced by his arguments, as well as those of 
Lady Harrington and Rosalind, that, under existing circum- 
stances, it was right to do so, made several morning visits to 
Oakley. 

Had she been questioned concerning this, she would most 
frankly have avowed both the act and the motives for it. But 
no such questionings came. Charles himself dined there re- 
peatedly, but was never asked why he absented himself, cor 
where he had been. 

During this period, Mrs. Mowbray seemed to encourage 
rather more thiui usual the ihtercourse of the family with 
their Wrexhill neighbours. The season being no longer 
favourable for walking, the Mowbray carriage was to be seen 
two or three times in a week at Mrs. Simpson's, Mrs. Richards's 
and the Vicarage ; but it often happened, that though Mrs. 
Mowbray proposed a visit to Wrexhill while they were at the 
breakfast. table, and that the coachman immediately. received 
orders to be at the door accordingly, when the time aiM^ 
her inclination for the excursion was {oxluCl \o\iK^^ ^ssv^cst^^K^ 
and the young people went thitheT sloue. . 
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Upon one occasion of this kind^ when^ Fanny being deeply 
engaged in the composition of a tract, and Charles gone to 
Os^ey, Miss Torrington and Helen had the carriage to tl^m- 
selves^ they agreed that instead of making the proposed visit 
to Mrs. Sinipson, they should go to inquire for a littb patient 
of Helen's^ the child of a poor hard-working woman^ who had 
long been one of her pensicmers at WrexhilL 

The entrance to the house was by a side door from a lane 
too narrow to permit the carriage to turn; the two young 
ladies therefore were put down at the comer of it^ and their 
approach was unheard by thoae who occupied the room iqion 
which the. door of the house q>ened^ although it stood ajar. 
'^ But as they were in the very act of entering, they were stopped 
by ^ords.so loud and angry, that they felt disposed to turn 
back and abandon their charitable intention altogether. 

But Rosalind's ear caught a sound that made her curious 
to hear more ; and laying her hand on Helen's arm^ and at the 
same time making a sign that she should be silent, they stood 
for a moment on the threshold, that they might decide whether 
to retreat or advance. 

<^ You nasty abominable wonuin^ you ! '' these were the first 
words which distinctly reached them ; '' you nasty untidy 
oeatore ! look at the soap-suds^ do, all splashed out upon the 
ground ! How can you expect a Christian lad^, who is the 
principal person in the parish, to come and look after your 
msty dirty soul, you imtidy pig, you ? " 

'^ Lord love you, my lady ! 'tis downright unpossible to 
keep one little room neat, and fit for the like of you, when I 
have iJie washing of three families to do in it. — Heaven be 
praised for it ! — and to cook my hnsband*s bit of dinner, and 
kt three little ones crawl about in it, besides." 

^< Stuff and nonsense ! '* responded the principal person in 
the village ? " whoever heard of washing making people dirty ? 
hook here, — put out your hand, cant you? I am sure I 
shall come no nearer to you and your tub. Take these three 
tracts, and take care you expound them to your husband ; and 
remember that you are to bring them back again in one month 
without a single speck of dirt upon them/' 

'^You be sent by the new vicar, beant you. Madam Simp. 
tfmt?'' inquired the woman. 
^^Sent, woman ? I don't knoiv ivbtfc ^ofo. mouk \i^ * wox.' 
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As a friend and joint labourer with Mr. Cartwright in the 
vineyard, I am come to take your soul out of the nethermost 
pit ; but if you will persist in going on soaping and rubbing at 
that rate instead of listening to me^ I don't see that you haye 
any more chance of salvation than your black ketde there. 
Mercy on me ! I shall catch my death of cold here ! Tell me 
at once^ do you undertake to expound these tracts to your 
husband ? " 

'' Dear me !• no^ my lady ; I was brought up altogether to 
the washing line/' 

^^ What has that to do with it^ you stupid sinner ? I can't 
stay any longer in this horrid^ damp^ windy hole ; but take 
care that yon expound^ for I insist upon it ; and if you don't 
you may depend upon it Mr. Cartwright won't give you one 
penny of the sacrament money." 

So saying, the pious lady turned away imd opened the door 
upon Miss Torrington and Helen. 

Conscious^ perhaps, that her Christian duty had not be^i 
performed in so lady-like a manner as it mi^tfaave been, had 
she known that any portion of the Park family were within 
hearing, the principal person in the village started and coloured 
at seeing them ; but, aware how greatly she had outrun the 
two young ladies in the heavenly race, she immediatdy re- 
covered herself and said, *^ I am afraid, young ladies, that 
your errand here is not the same as mine. Betty Thomas is 
a poor sinful creature, and I hope you are not going to give 
her money till she is reported elect, Miss Mowbray ? It will 
really be no less than a sin if you do." 

<^ She has a siek child, Mrs, Simpson,'* replied Helen, ^ and 
I am going to give her money to buy what will make bvoth 
for it." 

Helen then entered the room, made her inquiries for tibe 
little sufferer, and putting her donation into sinful Betty Tbo. 
mas's soapy hand, returned to Mrs. Simpson and Roaalind, 
who remained conversing at the door. 

It was raining hard, and Miss Mowbray asked Mrs. Simp, 
son if she should take her home. 

" That is an offer that I won't refuse. Miss Mowbray, 
though I am within, and you are without, the pale. But 1. 
am terribly subject to catching cold ; an^l^o wikdqx^ ^^xsl^^c^s^ 
ibis winter weather mokes a eeruraa C\aiui^Qi»a% ^ssX^ ^^^^ 
8 2 
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difficult to do. I have got rid of seventy tracts since first of 
December." 

" You sell the tracts, do you not, Mrs, ^mpson ? " said 
Rosalind. 

«^ ITes, Miss Torrington, — I sell them and lend them, and 
now and then give them, when I think it is a great object to 
have them seen in any particular house. '* 

*^ Have you collected much, ma^am, by the sale ? " 

'* Not a very large sum as yet, Miss Torringfon ; but I am 
getting on in many different ways for the furtherance of Hea- 
ven's work. Perhaps, ladies, though you have not as yet put 
your own hands to the plough that shall open the way f(H: 
ybu to a place among the heavenly host, you may like to see my 
account ? '* 

^< I should like it very much, Mrs. Simpson,*' said Rosalind. 

The lady then drew from her reticule a small pocket-book, 
from which she read several items, which from various sources 
contributed, as she said, "to fill a bag for the Work," to be 
expended upon the saints by the hands of their pious vicar. 

By the time this interesting lecture was finished, the car- 
riage had reached Mrs. Simpson's door, and having set her 
down, was ordered home. 

'^ Now will I give Charles a pendant to the exquisite poetical 
efiiision which he bestowed on me some time since," said 
Rosalind, drawing forth pencil and paper from a pocket of 
the carriage, in which Mrs. Mowbray was accustomed of late 
to deposit what the vicar called '< sacred memoranda;" by 
which were signified all the scraps of gossip respecting the 
poor people among whom she distributed tracts, that she could 
collect for his private ear. 

Having invoked the Sisters Nine for the space of five 
minutes, she read aloud the result to Helen, who declared her- 
self willing to give testimony, if called upon, to the faithful 
rendering (save and except the rhymes) of the financial docu- 
ment to which they had just listened. 

CHxpenoe a week paid by each serious pew 

In Mr. Cartwright'8 church, makes — one pound two ; 

From Wreztaill workhouse, by a farthinie rate 

Collected by myself, just one jiound eight ; 
^ Crumbs for the Lord, gathcr'd from door to door 

Through Hamphire, makes exactly two pound four ; 
JVom twelve Md ladies, oB^ngs ttom the hire 
In varioiu fums, amount to tnrae vovo^ tt^« \ 
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From our new Sunday school, as the Lord's fee, 
By pennies from each child, we've shillings three ; 
Ana last of all, and more deserving praise 
Than all the sums raised by hM other ways, 
** The desperate Sinner's certain Road to Heaven," 
Sold at the gallows foot,— thirteen pound seven. 

"This is a new accomplishment,'* said Helen, laughing; «' and 
I declare to you, Rosalind, I think it very unnecessary, Roman 
Catholic- like, and unkind, to perform any more works of 
supererogation in that fascinating style upon the heart of poor 
Charles. I am afraid he has had more than is good for him 
already. " 

^^ I do not think the heauty of my verses will at all tend to 
injure Mr. Mowhray's peace of mind," replied Rosalind rather 
coldly. " However, we can watch their effects, you know, 
and if we see any alarming symptoms coming on we can with- 
draw them." 

Just before they reached the lodge-gates, they perceived 
Charles on . foot before them ; and stopping the carriage, 
Helen made him get in, just to tell them, as she said, how 
her dear godmother was, what kind messages she had sent her, . 
and though last, not least, whether any tidings had been heard 
of the commission. 

Charles appeared to be in excellent spirits; repeated 
many pleasant observations uttered by Sir Gilbert on the 
effervescent nature of his mother's malady ; told them that 
a commission in the Horse Guards was declared to be at 
his service as soon as the money for it was forthcoming, for 
which, if needs must, even Sir Gilbert had permitted him to 
draw on Mr. Corbold ; and finally, that he believed they had 
all alarmed themselves about Mr. Cartwright and his perni- 
cious influences in a very wrong and unreasonable manner* 

On reaching the house, they entered the library, which was 
the usual winter sitting-room ; but It was quite deserted. 
They drew round the fire for a few minutes' further discus- 
sion of the news and the gossip which Charles had brought ; 
and, apropos of some of the Oakley anecdotes of the proceed- 
ings at Wrexhill, Helen requested Rosalind to produce her 
version of Mrs. Simpson's deeds of grace. 

" Willingly," replied Miss Torrington, drawing the paper 
from her pocket. " You dedicated a poem to me, Mr. Mo^k- 
bray, some weeks ago ; and I now \»g \.o \«a>ai^ tq^ ^g»s6*54^^ 
bjr preseDting you with thiB." 

8 3 
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Charles took the paper^ and while fixing his eyes with a 
good deal of meaning upon the beautiful giver, kissed it, and 
said, '' Do you make it a principle. Miss Torrington, to 
return in kind every offering that is made you ? " 

'^ That is selon,'^ she replied, colouring, and taming round 
to say something to Hel^i : but she was gone. 

" Rosalind ! " said Charles, thrusting her paper imread inta 
his bosom. ^^ This commission, though we hail it as good 
fortune, wiU yet put an end to by far the happiest period of 
my existence, unless — I may hope, Rosalind, that — if ever 
the time should come — and I now think it will come — when 
I may again consider -myself as the heir to a large property, I 
may hope that you will some day vaSSss me to lay this pro- 
perty at your feet.*' 

" Never lay your property at the feet of any one, Mr. Mow^ 
bray," she replied carelessly. 

Charles coloured and looked grievously oflSsnded. ^^ Yoa 
teach me at least. Miss Torrington, to beware how I venture 
again to h(^ that you would accept any thing I could lay at 
yours." 

'' Nay, do not say so, Mr. Mowbray : I accept daily from 
yba most willingly and gratefully unnumba:«d testimonies of 
fiiendship and good will; and if their being kindly welcomed 
will ensure their continuance, you .will not let diem cease.'" 

^^ I am a coxcomb for having ever hoped for more," said 
Charles, leaving the room with chedcs painfully glowing and 
a heart indignantly throbbing. He had not looked for this 
repulse, and his disappointment was abundantly painful. 
Over and over again had he decided, while holding counsel 
with himself on the subject, that he would not propose to 
Rosalind till his mother had made him independent; but 
these resolutions were the result rather of a fbeling of gene- 
rosity than of timidity. Yet Charles Mewbeay was no cox- 
comb. Miss Torrington was not herself aware how many 
trifling but fcxndly-treasured symptoms of partial liking she 
had betrayed towarda him during the last few weeks ; and as 
it never entered his imagi nation to- believe that she could 
doubt the reality of his strong attachment, he attributed the 
repulse he had received, as well as all the encouragement 
which led bim to risk it, as ^ result of the most cruel and 
eold-bearted coquetry. 
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It is probable that he left Rosalind little better satisfied with 
herself than he was with her ; but unfortunately there is no 
medium by which thoughts carefully hid in one bosom can be 
made to pour their light and warmth into ano^er, and much 
misery was in this instance^ as well as in ten thousand othen^ 
endured by each party, only for want of understanding whafc 
was going on in the heart of the other. 

Mowbray determined not to waste another hour in uncer- 
tainty as to the manner in which his commisnon was to be 
paid for, and his future expenses supplied. But in his way 
to his mother, he delayed long enou^ to say to Helen, '^ I 
have proposed, and been most scornfully rejected, Helen. 
How could we either of us ever dream that Miss Torrington 
showed any more favour to me than she would have done to 
any brother of yours, had he been a hunchbacked idiot ? " 

Without waiting to receive any expression either of surprise 
or sympathy, he left his sister with the same hurried abrupt- 
ness with which he sought her, and hastened on to find his 
mother. 

She was sitting alone, with a bible on one side of her, and 
two tracts on the other. In her hand was a little curiously- 
folded note, such as she now very constantly received at least 
once a day, even though the writer might have left her pre-^ 
sence in health and perfect contentment one short hour before. 

She started at the sudden entrance of her son, and her deli- 
cately pale face became as red as a milkmaid's as she hastily 
placed the note she was reading between the leavea of her 
book. But Charles saw it not ; every pulse within him was 
beating with such violence, that it required all the power left 
him to speak that which he had to say. Had his mother been 
weighing out a poison, and jackets before her labelled for hmi- 
lelf and his sisters, he would not have seen it. 

** Mother," he said, ^' I have received notice that the com- 
mission in the Horse Guarda which my father appUed fat 
some time before he died is now ready for me. Will you 
have the kindness to furnish me with the means of paying for 
it? and will you also inform me on what sum I may reckon 
for my yearly expenses ? I mean to join immediately.*' 

Mrs. Mowbray's little agitation had entirely vqlV3«A«^, ^sd^^ 
she iinswered with much solemiatY, ^'^^wl ^tsv^ \a "«»»., 
Charles, in a very abrupt manner, vcA v^'^axo!^ yss. ^ ^«ct 

s 4» 
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thoughtless frame of mind^ to speak on suhjects which to my 
humhle capacity seem fraught with consequences most awfully 
important. — The Horse Guards ! Oh ! Charles ! is it pos- 
sible you can have lived for many weeks in such a regenerated 
family as mine^ and yet turn your thoughts towards a life so 
profane as that of an officer in the Horse Guards ?" 

<^ Let my life pass where it may, mother^ I trust it will 
not be a profane one. I should ill repay my father's teaching 
if it were. This is the profession which he chose for me ; it 
is the one to which I have always directed my hopes^ and it is 
that which I decidedly prefer. I trust, therefore, th^t you 
will not object to my following the course which my most 
excellent father pointed out to me.'* 

^^ I shall object to it, sir : and pray understand at once^ 
that I will never suffer the intemperate pleadings of a hot- 
headed young man to overpower the voice of conscience in my 
heart." 

Poor Mowbray felt inclined to exclaim, 

" When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in iMittalions." 

For a moment be remained perfectly •silent, and then said^ 
'« This is very terrible news for me, mother. You shall hear, 
I trust, no intemperate pleadings, but I hope you will let me 
reason with you on the subject. Surely you will not blan^e 
me for wishing in this, and in all things, to adhere as closely 
as may be to my dear father's wishes ? " 

*< If your poor father, Charles, groped through life sur- 
rounded on all sides with outer darkness, is that any reason 
that I should suffer the son he left under my care and control 
to do so likewise ? When he left the whole of my property 
at my whole and sole disposal, it was plain that he felt there 
was more hope of wisdom abiding in me than in you. It is 
herein, and herein only, that I must labour to do according 
to his wishes and his will, and endeavour so to act that all may 
see his confidence in me was not misplaced." 

" For Heaven's sake, mother ! think well before you deter- 
mine upon disappointing all my hopes in this most cruel 
manner ; and believe me, that no lookers-on between you and 
JBe — except perhaps the mischievous fanatic who has lately 
ebosen to meddle so impertinent^ \n o\a ^fiwro — Vrax vdll 
1^ Mnd say that I have been ill treated.*' 
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Had Mowbray not been stung and irritated as he was be- 
fore this conversation, it is probable he would not have remon- 
strated thus warmly with a mother, whom he had ever been ac- 
customed to treat with the most tender observance and respect. 

She looked at him with equal anger and astonishment^ and 
remained for some time without speaking a word, or with- 
drawing her eyes from his face. If her son felt inclined to 
quote Shakspeare at the beginning of the conversation^ she 
might have done so at the end of it ; for all she wished to say 
» was comprised in these words : 

<* Nay, tben, I *U send those to you that can speak." 

She did not, however, express herself exactly thus, but ended 
her long examination of his flushed and agitated countenance 
by pronouncing almost in a whisper, 

" This is very terrible ! But I thank Heaven I am not 
left quite alone in the world !*' 

Having thus spoken, she rose and retired to her bed-room^ 
leaving her very unhappy son in possession of her " morning 
parlour," and of more bitter thoughts than had ever before 
been his portion. 

Having continued for some moments exactly in the position 
in which she left him, he at length started up, and endeavour- 
ing to rouse himself from the heavy trance that seemed to 
have fallen on him, he hastened to find Helen. 

^' It is all over with me, Helen ! " said he. '< You know 
what I met with in the library ; — and now my mother pro- 
tests against my. accepting my commission^ because she says 
that officers lead profane lives. What is to become of me, 
Helen!" 

" Have patience, dearest Charles ! AH this cannot last. 
It cannot be supposed that we can submit ourselves to the 
will of Mr* Cartwright : and depend upon it that it is he who 
has dictated this refusal. Do not look so very miserable, my 
dear brother ! I think you would do very wisely if you 
returned to Oakley to dinner, — for many reasons." 

'* Bless you, love, for the suggestion ! *' It will indeed be 
a relief to me. I know not at this moment which 1 most 
desire to avoid — my mother, or M\^^ Tox\\x\^wsl* ^^"w*^ 
you seen her — Rosalind, 1 meai\ V ^^ 

*' No, Charles, — not since you p«c\fe^ fe»ta \l«- W«asSi. 
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heat enter her room and lock the door. The answar yoa have 
received from her surprises me more^ and vexes me more^ 
than even my mother s." 

^^ Bless you^ Helen ! you are a true sister and a true 
firiend. I will go to Sir Gilbert ; — but it rains hard — I wish 
I had the cab^ or my own dear mare to ride. But that's a 
minor trouble; — it irks me though, £Dr it comes from the 
same quarter." 

" It does indeed; — and it irks me too* believe me. Bat 
patience^ Charles ! — courage and patience will do much." 

'* Will it give me the heart of the woman I love, Helen ? — 
or rather^ will it give her a heart ? It is that which galls me. 
I have been deceived — trifled with, and have loved with my 
whole heart and soul a most heartless, fair^seeming coquette." 

^' That you have not, Charies!" repUed Helen warmly; 
^ that you have not ! I too have mistaken Rosalind's feelings 
towards you. Perhaps she has mistaken them herself : hot 
she ia not heartless; and above all, there is no seeming about 
her." 

'' How I love you for contradicting me, Helen 1 — and for 
that hright flush that so eloquently expresses anger and indig-- 
nation at my injustice ! But if she be not a coquette^ &en 
Hmst I be a most consummate puppy ; for as I Hve, Hden, I 
thought die loved me." 

'^ I cannot understand it. But I know that Rosalind Tor- 
rington is warm-hearted, generous, and sincere ; and whatever 
it is which has led us to misunderstand her, either now or 
heretofore, it cannot be coquetry, or false-seeming of any kind." 

^' Well — ^be it so : I would rather the fault were mine than 
hers. But I will not see her again to-day if I can help it. So 
gDod-h'ye, Helen : my lady must excuse my toilet; — I can- 
BOt dxesB and then walk through Oakley lane." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE BNT&Y. 



It was very nearly midnight when Mowhray returned from 
Mf visit to Sir Gilbert Harringtons. To Yoa ^teaX. ^OLTgfvaa, 
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he found Helen waiting for him> even in the hall; for the 
moment she heard the door-beli she ran out to meet him. 

" Why are you up so late, Helen ? " he exclaimed : ** and 
for Heaven's sake tell me what makes you lo<^ so pale. — 
Where is Rosalind?" 

'' She is in hed ; — she has heen in tears all day ; I made 
her go to hed. Bat, oh, 'Chailes ! my mother ! — die has left 
the house/' 

^' Gracious Heaven ! what do you mean ? Did she leave the 
house in anger ? Did she ask for me ? " ^ 

'* No, Charles : nor for me either ! " 

^^ And where on earth is she gone ? '' 

" No one in the house has the remotest idea : it is impos- 
sihle even to guess. But she has taken Fanny and Curtis 
with her." 

*' When did she set out ?" 

^ While Rosahnd and I were eating our miserahle melan-- 
choly dinner. Mr. Cartwrigfat, I find, called after you weikt, 
and was diown, as usual, to her dressing-room ; but he did 
not stay, Thomas says^ ahove half an hour, for he hoth let 
him in and out. Soon after he went away, Fanny was sent 
for ; and she and Curtis remained with her till a few minutes 
before dinner-time. Curtis then went into Ihe kitchen, it 
seems, and ordered a tray to be takoi for my mother and 
Fanny into the dressing-room, and the only message sent to 
Rosalind and me was, that mamma was not well, and begged 
not to be disturbed. Curtis must have seen the coachman 
and settled every thing with him very secretly ; for not one of 
the servants, except die new stable-boy, knew that the cari 
riage was ordered." 

'^ How are we to interpret this, Helen ? — Such a night too ! 
•^-«s dark as pitch. Had I not known the way bhndfold, I 
should never have got home. I left Sir Gilbert in a rage because 
I would not sleep there ; — but my heart was heavy ; I fdt 
restless and anxious at the idea of remaining from you daring 
the night: I think it was a presentiment of this dreadful 
news. — Oh ! what a day has diis been to me ! So gay, so 
happy in the morning ! so supremely wretched before night ! 
-^I can remember nothing that I said which could i^c»i!ikSc\ 
have driven her to leave her teme. ^\«X woDk '-*. xdrs^-^ 
Helen?'' 
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'^ Alas ! Charles, I have no power to answer you. If 
asking questions could avail, might I not ask what I have 
done ? And yet, at the moment of her leaving home fox the 
night, she sent me word that I was not to dUturh her ! ** 

" The roads too are so bad ! Had she lamps, Helen ? " 

<' Oh yes. Some of the maids, while shutting up the rooms 
upstairs, saw the lights moving very rapidly towards the lodges." 

'* It is an inexplicable and very painful mystery. But go 
to bed, my dearest Helen ! you look most wretchedly ill and 
miserable." ^ 

" 111 ? — No, I am not ill, Charles, but miserable ; yes, 
more miserable than I have ever felt since my poor father's 
death was first made known to me." - 

I'he following morning brought no relief to the anxiety 
which this strange absence occasioned. Rosalind joined the 
brother and sister at breakfast, and her jaded looks more than 
confirmed Helen's report of the preceding night. Charles, 
howeyer, hardly saw her sufficiently to know how she looked, 
for he carefully avoided her eyes; but if the gentlest and 
most soothing tone of voice, and the expression of her almost 
tender sympathy in the uneasiness he was enduring, could 
have consoled the young man for all he had sufiered and was 
Bufiering, he would have been consoled. 

The day passed heavily ; but Helen looked so very ill and 
60 very unhappy, that Charles could not bear to leave her ; 
and though a mutual feelmg of embarrassment between him- 
self and Rosalind made his remaining with them a very doubt- 
ful advantage, he never qidtted them. 

But it was quite in vain that he attempted to renew the 
occupations which had made the last six weeks pass so delight- 
fully. He began to read ; but Helen stopped him before the 
end of the page, by saying, '' I cannot think what is the rea- 
son of it, Charles, but I cannot comprehend a single syllable of 
what you are reading." 

Rosalind, blushing to the ears, and actually trembling from 
head to foot, invited him to play at chess with her. With- 
out replying a word, he brought the table and set up the men 
before her ; but the result of the game was, that Charles gave 
Rosalind checkmate, and it was Helen only who discovered it. 

At an early hour they separated for the night ; for the idea 
^^ waiting for Mra, Mowbray seemed €C5£L«i!i\^^«wilvsi\o\5Dfi^^ 
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and the morrow's sun rose upon them only to bring a repeti- 
tion of the sad and restless hours of the day that was past. 
Truly might they have said they were weary of conjecture ; 
for so completely had they exhausted every supposition to 
which the imagination of either of the party could reach 
without finding one on which common sense would permit them 
to repose, that, by what seemed common consent, they ceased 
to hazard a single ^* may be " more. 

They were sitting with their coffee-cups before them, and 
Rosalind was once more trying to fix the attention of Charles, 
as well as her own, to the chess-board, when a lusty pull at 
the door-bell produced an alarm which caused all the servants 
in the house to jump from . their seats, and one half of the 
chessmen to be overturned by the violent start of Rosalind. 

A few moments of breathless expectation followed. The 
house door was opened, and the steps of several persons were 
heard in the hall^ but no voice accompanied them. Helen 
rose, but trembled so violently, that her brother threw his arms 
round her and almost carried her to a sofa. Rosalind stood 
beside her, looking very nearly as pale as herself ; while Charles 
made three steps forward and one back again, and then stood 
with his hands elapsed and his eyes fixed on the door in a 
manner which showed that, in spite of his manhood, he was 
very nearly as much agitated as his companions. 

The next sound they heard was the voice of the lady of the 
mansion, and she spoke loud and clear, as she laid her hand on 
the lock, and partly opening the door, said addressing the 
butler, who with half a dozen other servingmen had hurried to 
answer the bell, *' Chivers ! order all the servants to meet me 
in this room immediately ; and fail not to come yourself." 

Mowbray had again stepped forward upon hearing his 
mother's voice, but stopped short to listen to her words ; and 
having heard them, he turned back again, and placing himself 
behind the sofa on which Helen sat, leaned over it to whisper 
in her ear — *' Let me not see you overcome, Helen ! and then 
I shall be able to bear any thing.'* 

As he spoke, the door was thrown widely open, and a lady 
entered dressed entirely m white and very deeply veiled, fol- 
lowed by Fanny Mowbray and Mr. Cartwright. 

A heavy sense of faintness seized oxv tYv^VcMX.^^'^^^^^®^ 
8be stood up and endeayoored to advviivce \ ^^sxub&sA^ «^ N 
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ctmtnxy, stepped back and seated herself in the darkest comer 
of the room ; while Charles hastily walked towards the veiled 
lady^ and in a voice thick from emotion^ exclaimed, " My 
mother!" 

"Yes, Charles!*' she replied; "your mother; but no 
longer a widowed, desolate mother, shrinking before the un- 
natural rebuke of her son. I would willingly have acted with 
greater appearance of deliberation, but your conduct rendered 
this impossible. Mr. Cartwright ! permit me to present you 
to this hot-headed young man and his sister^ as my husband 
-and thejp father." 

This 'terrible but expected annunciation was* received in total 
«ilence. Mowbray seemed to think only of his sister; for 
without looking towards the person thus solemnly presented to 
him, he turned to her^ and taking her by the arm, said, 
'^ Helen ! — you had better sit down." 

Fanny, who had entered the room immediately after her 
mother, looked pale and frightened ; but though she fixed a 
tearful eye on Helen, she attempted not to approach her. 

Mr. Cartwright himself stood beside his bride, or rather a 
ilittle in advance of her : his tall person drawn up to its greatest 
height. Meekness, gentleness, and humility appeared to have 
liis lips in their keeping ; but unquenchable triumph was run> 
ning riot in his eyes, and flashed upon every individual before 
iiim with a very unequivocal and somewhat scornful air of 
authority. 

This tableau endured till the door was again thrown open^ 
and one by one the servants entered, forming at last a long 
line completely across the room. When all were in their 
marshallcKi places, which here, as elsewhere, were in as exact 
conformity to the received order of precedence as if they had 
been nobles at a coronation, the lady bride again lifted her 
voice and addressed them thus : " I have called you all together 
on the present occasion in order to inform you that Mr. Cart- 
wright is my husband and your master. I hope it is unneces- 
sary for me to say that every thing in the family must hence- 
forward be submitted solely to his pleasure, and that his 
commands must on all occasions supersede those of every other 
person. I trust you will all show yourselves sensible of the 
inestimable blessing I have bestowed upon you in thus giving 
jou m master who can lead you unto everlasting life ; and as 
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I haye married for the glory of Heayen, so I trast to receive 
its blessing upon the same, and to see every member of my 
family advancing daily under the guidance of their earthly 
master's band to that state which shall ensure them favour from 
their heavenly one in the life to come. Amen ! Repeat^ 1 beg 
you — all of you repeat with me Amen !" 

Though there were some throats there in which Amen would 
have stuck, there were enough present besides these to get up 
a tolerably articulate Amen. 

Mr. Cartwrif^t then stepped forward, and laying his hat 
and gloves on the table, said aloud, " Let us pray !*' 

The obedient menials knelt before him, — all save one. This 
bold exception was the housekeeper ; a staid and sober person 
of fifty years of age, who during the dozen years she had pre- 
sided over the household, had constantly evinced a strict and 
conscientious adherence to her religious duties, and was, more- 
over, distinguished for her uniformly respectful, quiet, and 
unobtrusive demeanour. But she now stepped forward from 
her place at the head of the line, and said in a low voice, but 
very slowly and distinctly, *' I cannot, sir, on this occasion 
kneel down to pray at your bidding. This is not a holy busi- 
ness at all, Mr. Cartwright ; and if you were to give me for 
salary the half of what you are about to wring from the orphan 
children of my late master, (deceased just eight calendar months 
ago,) I would not take it, sir, to live here and witness what 1 
cannot bnt look upon a$ great sin." 

The good woman then gave a sad look at Helen and her 
brother, who were standing together, dropped a respectful 
curtesy as her eyes rested on them, and then left the rodhi. 

•' Her sin be on her own head !" said Mr. Cartwright as he 
himself kneeled down upon a footstool which stood near the 
taUe. He drew a cambri6 handkerchief from his pocket, gave 
a preparatory ^' hem," and apparently unconscious that Miss 
Torrington had darted from the remote comer in which she 
had been ensconced and followed, the housekeeper out of the 
room, remained for a moment with his eyes fixed on Mowbray 
and Helen, who remained standing. 

J' It would be a frightful mockery for us to kneel !" said 
Charles, drawing his sister back to the sofa she had quitted. 
" Sit down with me, Helen ; and when we are alone we Witt 
pray for strength to endure as we ought to do ^VvaXiSH^ oiSSi^ 
mity it is Heaven's wiU to t|y tis int\i." 
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The bride was kneeling beside her husband ; but she rose 
up and said, " You are of age, Charles Mowbray, and too stiff- 
necked and wilful to obey your mother : but you, Helen, I 
command to kneel." 

She then replaced herself with much solemnity ; and Helen 
knelt too, while breathing a silent prayer to be forgiven for 
what she felt to be profanation. 

Charles stood for a moment irresolute, and then said, drop, 
ping on his knees beside her, '^ Heaven will pardon me for 
your sake, dear Helen, — even for kneeling at a service that 
my heart disclaims." 

Mr. Cartwright hemmed again, and began. 

'^ I thank thee ! that by thy especial calling and election I 
am placed where so many sinful souls are fouiid, who through 
and by me may be shown the path by which to escape the 
eternal pains of hell. But let thy flames blaze and bum, O 
Lord ! for those who neglect so great salvation ! Pour down 
upon them visibly thy avenging judgments, and let the eardi 
see it and be afraid. To me, O Lord ! grant power, strength^ 
and courage to do the work that is set before me. Let me be 
a rod afid a scourge to the ungodly ; and let no sinful weaknecs 
on the part of the wife whom thou hast given me come across 
or overshadow the light received from thee for the leading of 
the rebellious back unto thy paths. Bless my virtuous wife ; 
teach her to be meekly obedient to my word, and to thine 
through me ; and make her so to value the inestimable mercy 
of being placed in the guiding hands of thy elected servant, 
that the miserable earthly dross which she maketh over to me 
in exchange for the same may seem but as dirt and filthiness 
in her sight ! May such children as are already bom unto her 
be brought to a due sense of thy exceeding mercy in thus put- 
ting it into their mother's heart to choose thine elected servant 
to lead them through the dangerous paths of youth ; make 
them rejoice and be exceeding glad for the same, for so shall it 
be good in thy sigKt !" 

This terrible thanksgiving, with all its minute rehearsing of 
people and of things, went on for a considerable time longer ; 
but enough has been given to show the spirit of it As soon 
as it was ended, the new master of the mansion rose from his 
knees, and waiting with an appearance of some little impatience 
till his audience had all recovered their feet, he turned t» 
bis bride with a smile of much complacency, and said. 
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* Mrs. Csrtwright, my love, where shall I order Chi vers to hrlng 
us some refreshments ? Probably the dinmg-room fire is out. 
l^all we sop here ?*' 

'^Wherever you please," answered the lady meekly, and 
blushing a httle at the sound of her new name pronounced for 
the first time before her children. 

This address and the answer to it were too much for Helen 
to endux«Lwith any appearance of composure. She hid her fac& 
in h» handkerchief as shepassed her mother, and giving Fanny, 
who was seated near the door, a hasty kiss, left the room, fol- 
lowed by her brother. 

Helen ran to the apartment o£ Rosalind; and Mowbray ran 
with her, forgetful, as it seemed, of the indecorum of such an 
imauthorized intrusion at any time, and more forgetful still 
of the icy barrier which had seemed to exist between him and 
its fair inhabitant since the first expression of his love and of 
bis hope had been so cruelly chilled by her light answer to it. 
But in tills moment of new misery every thing was forgotten 
but the common sorrow : they found* Rosalind passionately 
sobbing, and Mrs. Williams, the housekeeper, weeping yery 
heartily beside her. 

''Oh, my Helen !" exclaimed the young heiress, springing 
forward td meet her ; '' Williams says they cannot take my 
money from me. Will you let us divide my fortune and live 
together?" 

" Williams forgets your age, Rosalind," replied Helen : bnt 
though there was pain in recalling this disqualifying truth> 
there was a glance of pleasure too in the look with which 
Helen thanked her ; and Charles, as he gazed on her swollen 
eyes and working features, felt that, cruel as she had been to 
him, she must ever be the dearest, as she was the best and 
the loveliest, being in the world. 

And there was assuredly comfort, even at such a moment, 
in the devoted friendship of Rosalind, and in the respectful 
but earnest expressions of affection from the good housekeeper ; 
but the future prospects of Charles and his sisters was one 
upon which it was impossible to look without dismay. 

*^ What ought we to do ? " said Helen, appealing as much to 
her old servant as her young friend. '< Can it be our duty to live 
with this hypocritical and designing wretch^ and call him 
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^No !" repKed Soaalind ^dieiiwntly. '^ To do so would 
bo Aaine and ma" 

'^But where can the poor girls take reftige? You iorffftk. 
Miss Torringtoo, thi^ thej aie pennikst," aaid Charlesk 

" But I am mot penrnkss^, air," lefilifid Roaaluid^ looking at. 
him with an expression of anger that proceeded wholly from 
* his fbnnal mode of addresi^ but which he interpreted as the 
remit of a manner assumed to keep him at a distanoe*. 

^ May I venture to say one word, my dear childrei^betoe. 
I take my leave of you ? '' said Mrs. Williams. 

^' Oh yes, " said Helen, taking her by the hand ; *'* I wisk: 
yo« would give u» your adw », Williams : we are too yoimg 
t» dedde for oursdves aisudi a dreadful moment as this.'' 

^Asd for that very reaaon, my dear Miss Hekn, I would 
have you wait a little before yoadeoidfi at alL Master Charlts^ 
«-I beg his pardon.*— Mr. Mowbray, — is altc^gether a difibr. 
ent coDsideratiim ; and if so be it is any way possible for hinij, 
I dunk he should leave, and wait for the end daewhere:; 
but for you and poor Misa Faony, my dear youi^ lady^ I da- 
tiUBk ycm roust learn lo bear and forbear tili sueh time aa you, 
may leave your misguided mamma^ and perhaps accept this 
noble young lady*s ofi^, and share her great fiurtane widi her, 
-—for a time I mean. Miss Hden, — for it can't be but my 
mistress will como to her aenaes 80<mer or later, and then she 
will remember she is a mother ; and she will remember toq^ 
tsfe my word for it, the i|Db]»-heartfid bul too confiding goi- 
tlsmaa, who was your fofcher» ' 

Tears flowed from every eye, far peor Mowbray was no 
esceeption, at thia allusion to the beloved faliier, ihe gentle 
master, and the friendly guardian ; bat this did not prevent 
the good woman's words from having thdr full weight, — it 
rather added to it, for it brought back the vivid remembrance 
of one in whose temper there was no galL 

'^ It will be hard to bear, Williams,'' replied Helen ; '' but 
I do indeed believe ^t you are right, and that, for a time at 
least, this erui^y changed house must be our home. But do 
you know that in the midst of all our misery, I have one com* 
fltfft, — I think poor Fanny will be restored to us. Did you 
see the expression of herlovely face as she looked at us, Charles ? 
Jf^tD you did not look more miseraUe^" 
"^^And if that be so. Miss Helen, it ma.7 ^Xana i«t lODaMh. v 
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fSar it was a grieYous sight to see the poor innocent chfld taking 
all Mr. Cartwright's brass for gold. If she has got a peep at 
his cloven foot, I shall leave you almost with a Hgbt heart — 
for I have grieved over her." 

^ I will take all Ae comfort I can, Wittiams, from your 
words^ and will follow your counsel too, upon one condition ;* 
and that is» nobody must prevent my setting oft betimes to- 
morrow morning, as you and I did, Rosalind, once before, for 
Oakley. If my dear godmother advises me as you do, Wil- 
liams> I will return and quietly put my neck into this hatefol 
yoke, and so remain till Heaven shall see fit to release me." 

^ Heaven knows, I shall not oppose that plan," said Rosa- 
lind eagerly ; " for to my judgment, it is die very best you' 
can pursue." 

^^ Indeed I think so," added Charles ; '^ and, dark and 
dismal as thie mornings are, I would advise you, Helen, to set 
out before the time arrives for either accepting or refusing the 
gena^ summons to join the family breakfast-table." 

'^ And may I go too ?'' said Rosalind with a glance half re- 
proachful at Charles for the manner in which he seemed to 
avoid speaking to her. 

^ May you, Rosalind ^'' cried Helen. ** For pity's sake, da 
not fancy it poasiUe that I can do anything without you now : 
I should feel that you were forsaking me." 

^ I never forsake any one that I have ever loved," said Rosa-> 
lind widi emotion, '^ whatever you or any one else may think 
to die contrary." 

'' Well, then, we will all three go togedier. But you Cttte' 
thought, Rosalind, when yoo first came here, that you would 
have to trudge through muddy lanes, and underwintry rides for 
want of a carriage : but on this occasion, at least, we will not 
aak A|r.Cartwright to permit us the use of one of his.'' 

'^ Then go to bed, my dear young ladies," said Mrs. Wil- 
Hams, ^' that you may be early up to-morrow : and let me hear 
from you, Mi£S Hden. I shall not go from Wrexhill, at least 
not till I know a little how you will settie every thing. I will 
take Mrs. Freeman's pretty little rooms, that you always admire 
so much. Master Charles; and there I will stay for the present." ' 

'' Oh ! that beautiful little cottage that theY ta^L ^3fise 
Mowbray Arms !'' said Rosalind. ^ Bjwt ^«i ^dokSi^^^cr^V^x^ 
Hdeur 

T 9, 
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The party then separated ; for the good housekeeper most 
strenuously opposed Rosalind's proposition of passing the aight 
with her friend. 

" You would neither of you sleep a wink, ladies^ if you 
hide together. And now, though there is more sorrow with 
you than such young hearts ought to have, yet you will sleep 
when you have nobody to talk to about it ; for what makes old 
folks wake and watch, will often made young folks sleep." 

And the good woman's prediction proved true ; though ikat 
sleep that followed the tremendous blow they had received 
was too feverish and full of dreams to make the waking feel 
like that delightful return to new life and new joy which the 
waking of the young should ever be. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WALK TO OAKLEY DOMESTIC ABRANOEMENTS -^ T^B 

VILLAGE INN. 

Fortunately for their proposed expedition, the morning broke . 
more brightly than a December morning could reasonably be 
expected to do, and the trio set off on their walk to Oakley aL. 
most as soon as it was light. The expedition, notwithstanding 
the unhappy cause of it, would have been less silent and lew 
sad, had not Charles thought Rosalind capricious and cruel, and 
had not Rosalind thought Charles unkind and cold. 

Nothing could appear more likely to perpetuate the unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding between them than the heavy misfortune 
that had fallen upon Mowbray. His total dependence, con«- 
trasted with Miss Torrington's wealth, was perpetually recurring 
to him, producing a degree of restraint in his manner that cut 
Rosalind to the heart, and roused all her womanly pride to pre- 
vent the long- combated feeling of attachment to which his 
present sorrows gave tenfold strength from betraying itself* 

The tripping lightly through summer paths, and the picking 

one's way through wintry lanes, are two very different opera* 

tions ; and notwithstanding their early rising, they found the 

baronet and his iady already at the breakfast- table. 

The astoniahment occadoned b^ t\ve\.i w^^vraxicfc ^Uk ^Bcntx^ 
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bat yet it was a joyous astonishment, and it was some time 
before Sir Gilbert's noisy welcome subsided sufficiently for her 
ladyship's more quiet and more anxious inquiries could be either 
answered or heard. 

At length there was something in the tone of Helen's voice^ 
the glance of Rosalind's eye^ and the silent pressure of Mow- 
bra/s hand^ which awakened his attention. 

^' 'Why^ you have walked over to see us^ my dear girls^ and 
it was behaving like a pair of little angels to do so ; but you're 
not one half as well pleased to see me as I am to see you. Come 
bere^ Hden ; sit down in my own chaur here^ and get warm^ 
and then the words will thaw and come forth Uke the notes from 
the horn of Munchausen's postboy. And your black eyes. 
Miss Rose, don't look half as saucy as they used do : and as for 
Charles, — What, on earth, is the matter with ye all?" 

Helen burst into tears and buried her face in Lady Harring- 
ton's bosom. 

^^ Sir Gilbert/' said Mowbray, colouring to the temples, '^my 
mother is married!" 

*^ The deTil she is !" thundered the old man, clenching his 
fists. ** Married, is she ?— Jezebel ! — May your poor fafiier's 
ghost haunt her to her dying hour ! — Married ! To that cant- 
ing cor the Vicar of Wrexhill ? Is it not so ?" '' Even so. 
Sir Gilbert" 

'^ Heaven help you, my poor children V said Lady Harring- 
ton in accents of the deepest sorrow ; " this is a grief that it 
will indeed be hard to bear !" 

'^ And we come to you for counsel how to bear it, my dear 
lady," said Mowbray, " though little choice is left us. Yet, 
Hden says, if you tell her that she must submit to call this 
man her father, it will be easier for her to do it" 

** Bless her, darling child ! *' said the old lady, fondly caress- 
ing her ; '' how shall I ever find the heart to bid her do what 
it must break her heart to think of?" 

*^ Bid her call that rascal father ? " cried Sir Gilbert " My 
Lady Harrington must be strangely altered, Mowbray, before 
she will do that : she is a very rebellious old lady, and a most 
prodigious shrew ; but you do her no justice, Charles, in be- 
lieving she would utter such atrocious words." 

'* But what is to become of Helen, m^ Aeai ^\t QS&s«iX> ^S. 
she giumei with this man ? " 

T 3 
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*' Come to us, to be sure, — what 'e the man to her ? Has 
. your precious mother made any settkm^it upon you all?" 

^^ I imagine not ; indeed I may^say that I am sure she has 
not." 

'^ Am I a prophet^ my lady ? how did I teU you Mowbray's 
sentimental will would answer ? And has this meek and gentle 
lady proved herself des^wng of aU the {»:etty things I said of 
her?'' 

^< There is hot small comfort in remembering how tiuly, 
how very truly^ 3^ur predictions foretoid what has happened. 
Sir Gilbert : and he has predicted that you must come here, 
jny sweet Hdlen ; let this come true likewise." 

'*■ I cannot leave poor Fanny, Lady Harrington," replied 
Hden ; ^^ I cannot leave <my ^kttr and generous friend Rosa- 
lind : and yet your ofieied kindness die^rs my heart, and I 
shall think of it with pleasure and gratitude as long as I live." 

'^ But I thought Fanny was a disciple of this Calvinistic 
^tfitleman's? If so, it w^e better she remained with him 
till she has learned to distinguish hypocrisy from virtue, and 
«ant from true r^igion. And for Miss Torrington, I shall 
TcgoToe to have her for my guest for as long a time as she oan 
find our old-fashioned mansion agreeable to her." 

^^ Yon are very, vary kind ! " replied the two friends in the 
same breath. 

<^ Then so let it be. Charles, these good girls will stay here 
for the present ; so let us eat our breakfast* Let me save them 
from the odious spectacle of the Vicar of ^Frexhill establishing 
himself at Mowbray Park, and the future must take care of 
itself." 

'* But, Fanny," said Hden doubtingly, '^ she looked so un- 
happy as she followed my mother in last night, that I feel 
almost certain her fit of enthusiasm is aheady over.*' 

** So much the bettor, my dear," said Sir Gilbert ; " but it 
will do her a vast deal of good to watch the reverend gentle- 
man's proceedings in his new character. That scratch upon 
her intellect must be cauterised before I shall believe it cured ; 
and when the operation is complete, she may join the party 
here. As for you, my dear boy, when your breakfast is finish- 
ed I have something for your ear in private." 

This something was the proposal of a loan sufficient for the 
purchase of the commission, and lot XbewK^^Vi ^ ^Safe^ g RysoaKfe 
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?iem»et|iient upon joining Ills corps. But ttm Mowbray caaM 
not be prerafled upon to accept ; anA his reasons Ibr refcising 
it -were snA, tliat when he could prevail on the fnendly oM 
gentleman to listen to him^ he cofdd not deny that these was 
much wei^t in them. 

•* If I withdraw mysdf alti^elfier ftam «y mollier aft this 
moment^*' said <>harle6^ *^ I shall giw her husband an excd- 
lent and very plausible excuse for persuading her to banish 
xne frtrni her house «nd her heart fhr ever. Whereas if I re- 
main near her, it can hardly, I think, he doubted that some 
reaction will take place m her fecimgs, and that ^e will at 
last be induced to treat me as a «on. At any rate, Bir Gilbert, 
not even your generous kindness shall induce me to abandon 
this hope till I feel persuaded lihst it is a vain one. In my 
opinion, my duty and ray interest equally dictate Ais Ime <rf 
conduct ; and if so, you are the last nran in the worid to dia- 
'soade me from pursuing it." 

Whether there were too nucn of nnn decision . in Mow- 
bray's manner to leave any hope of overcoming it, or that Sir 
Criftert was reaUy convinced by his arguments, was difficult lib 
decide ; but he yielded the point, on condition that the two 
girls should he left at Oakley, at least for the present, and be 
regulated as to their iiiture conduct by the manner in wtnch 
afikirs went on at the Park. 

This being settled much to llie satisfaction xjf all partieii. 
Lady Harrington nnde Miss Torringten describe the cntFJe 
of this most ubdenred interloper ; a task which the fSdr Rosa-^ 
find performed with great spirit, though she confessed that the 
impatient feeling to which i^e yielded in leaving the room was 
now a cause of regret, as idie had lost thereby some notable 
traits in the history of that eventful hom*. 

Lady HarringtDn was greatly ddigiited at the conduct «f 
Mrs. Williams ; and when Charles left them to inform Mns. 
Cartwright that h^ daughter and her ward had accepted an 
invitation to remain at Oakley for a few days, she proposed 
that they should pay her a vitdt at the Mowbray Arms, bolh 
to give her the satisfaction of knowing that her conduct was 
approved, and likewise to give her the comfort of knowing 
that Helen and Miss Torrington were for the present YA\&n!^(«^ 
from such scenes as they had witnesBedi ^<fe ^\^\.>Qfc^wfc% 

It was about two o'clock in iSbe aitoetwswn ^\«sft.\i»ft2^ "^Rsr- 

T 4» 
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rington's carriage drove across the common to the little public- 
house already described as the Mowbray Arms. As they 
approached^ ihey perceived several persons who appeared to be 
occupied in very eager and deep discussion before the door. 

" What are they doing there ? " said Lady Harrington. 

Rosalind put forward her head to ascertain this, but in an 
instant drew it back again, exclaiming, *' Mr. Cartwright is 
there!'' 

" Mr. Cartwright!" exclaimed Helen, turning very pale. 
*' Oh, Lady Harrington, do not let me see him ! " 

Lady Harrington let down the glass behind the coachman^ 
and said aloud, ^' Turn round instantly, and drive home." 

This order being immediately obeyed, the party escaped the 
sight of the vicar ; but in gaining ihis advantage they lost that 
of beholding a scene which must have drawn forth a smile, 
even from Helen herself. 

The parties engaged in it were Mrs. Freeman, her daughter 
SaUy, Jem the horse-boy, «n elderly traveller called forth by 
the clamour from the warm comforts of Mrs. Freeman's fire- 
side, and Mr. Cartwright himself. A short retrospect will be 
necessary to explain his business there. 

Ab soon as the prayer of that morning had reached its final 
Amen — for as the subject-matter of it consisted chiefly in 
vehement implorings of the divine favour on such of his new 
family and household as should show unto him the most per- 
fect submission and obedience, the Amen, to make assurance 
doubly sure, was three several times repeated; — as soon, how- 
ever, as it was finally pronounced, the vicar, his lady, and the 
pale Fanny, sat down to breakfast. It would be tedious to 
tell how many glances of furtive but deep-felt delight the 
newly-made master of the house cast on each and every of the 
minute, yet not unimportant, difierences between this break- 
fast-table and any others at which he had occupied a place of 
equal authority : suffice it to say, that there were many. The 
meal, indeed, altogether lasted much longer than usual ; bat 
as soon as it was ended, and that Mr. Cartwright had watched 
with feelings of great complacency the exit of its component 
parts by the hands of two footmen and ai butler, he told his 
wife that he should be obliged, though most unwillingly, to 
leave her for some hours, as there were many things to whidi 
JuBperaonal Attention wa» lequired. 
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^' Will the rooms be ready to-day for Jacob and Henrietta^ 
my love ? " 

^' They are quite ready now, my dear Mr. Cartwright. 
MHieq may we hope to see them ? " 

'^ To call and give them their orders about coming here is 
one part of the business that takes me from you, my sweet 
Clara. There are some small bills in the village^ too^ with 
which your happy husband must not be dunned, sweet love. 
What ready-money have you^ dearest, in the house ? " 

" Of money I have very little indeed," said Mrs. Cart*- 
Wright) unlocking lier desk, and drawing thence a purse with 
ten or twelve sovereigns in it. " I pay every thing by drafts." 

*' By far the best way, my love. But your drafts, dear, 
are no longer worth any thing; and I must therefore see 
Corbold, to give orders that every thing is put right about 
that at the banker's, and so forth : and this must really be 
done without delay." 

'' Certainly it must/' said the lady. " Shall I .... I 
mean, will you send one of the men to Wrexhill to bring hira 
here?" 

Mr. Cartwright laid his hand on the bell, but, ere he pulled 
it, diecked his hand, and said, '^ No ! I must walk to the 
village, and therefore I will call on him myself.'' 

'^ Shall you prefer walking, my dear Mr. Carnvright ? " 

" Why no : I had forgot : perhaps it would be as well to 
take the carriage." 

" Oh, certainly ! And you can bring Henrietta back with 
you." 

'^ True, dear, — she will certainly want the carriage : I will 
go, and send her and her bandboxes back in it — and then> 
perhaps, drive myself back in the cab. It is at the Vicarage, 
you know." 

*' Is it ? I did not remember that. Then how are they 
gone this morning ? — those undutiful children, I mean, who 
have chosen to set off this morning without even leaving a 
message for us. I imagined that Charles had packed them 
both into the cab, as he has often done his sisters." 

" Do not vraste a thought on them, my beloved Clara ! It 
is evident that they have neither of them ever felt the slight- 
est affection for you ; and would it not. \» -^orefc \icv«OL i^-^ ^^^ 
you, beloved and adored as you ace, U>\et«a^ ^^o^X^I'^^^. 
come to blight our happiness ?* 
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After tbie and many more tender and afiectionate passages 
had passed between them^ Mr. Cartwright set off for the 
Vkar^e in his own coach, as he told himself more than 
once as he drove along ; and having in£»rmed his spn and 
^anghter^ not greatly to Uie surprise of either^ that Mowbray 
-Paik was to be their fature horoe^ he kflt them to prepare finr 
Ihdr removal^ telling fiennetta that he would send his car- 
itage back from Mr. Corbold'a, where it should set him down^ 
and that she might fill ii^ if she chose^ with her own lug^;age^ 
4UI he should drive Jacob home in his cab." 

At Mr. Corbold's Ae ooBTerBation was rather religious^ and 
moreover extremely satiifiEtoitory to both parties. One or two 
< of his most prayerftd parishioners among the tradespeople were 
next called upon, and permitted to offer their congratulations 
and thanksgivings, and then told to send their bills to the 
Park. After this^ the reverend bridegroom walked down the 
village street to the common^ returning the humble bowings 
andcurtsyings that crossed bis path with a benignant sweetness 
of countenance that spoke mudi of die placid contentment 
that dwelt within. 

Itwasnot^ however, solely to enjoy* this pleasing inter- 
diange of heavenly-minded civility that he directed his steps 
along this well-frequented*path — ^though that was something, 
— ^but for toe purpose also of transacting a little business 
"with Freeman, the proiq^eious landlord of the Mowbray 
Arms. 

This good man and his family, it may be observed, had 
been great favourites with the family of Mr. Wallace, the late 
vicar, but stood not so high by many degrees in the estima- 
tion of the present. They were honest, industrious, r^ular 
churdi-going people, who had never, during the twenty years 
they had kept the village inn, been accused or even suspected 
of having neglected a Sabbath, or of having ever permitted 
any indecorum eiUier on that or any other day, to be practised 
under their roof. But they had steadily refused to attend 
Mr. Cartwright's Tuesday evening's expounding, and his 
Thursday evening's lecture ; the good woman, who was no 
bad scholar, allying as the reason for this, that they knew of 
no such religious service being enjoined by the church of 
^^iucb tbey were members, and that not considering them- 
«e/F<ft? IB any way called upon to amend i^\e oi^\na»<«& ol \3Dfc 
religion in ivluch they were bom and \a«d»xiQfti ^aws^^. Vt 
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more according to their condition to remain «t home and 
endeavour to do their duty in that state of Hfe to wiiich it 
had pleased Crod to call them. 

This explanalion having been very clearly and distinctly 
given to the vicar in the presence of several witnesses^ before 
whom he had intended to make a rather mariEod display of 
pastoral piety and eloquence^ though uttered with very be- 
coming modesty and Tespect^ had produced an unpresnon 
against {be painstddng Dorotiby and all her household never 
to be forgotten or forgiven. 

Mr. Cartwright had even taken tlie trouble ef waiting 
upon the ma^strates of the neigUbourheod^ requesting them 
to refuse to continue Freeman's licence^ assuring them that he 
was a man whose character was likely to produce a very de- 
moralising influence on his parish. But as tliese genttonen 
had happened to know the good man for many yeam, they 
begged to consider of it; and the Vicar of WrexMl was thus 
left to discover other ways and means by whidi to dislodge 
his obnoxious parishioner. 

A very favourable occaaon for this now seemed to o£fer 
itself, and he accordingly proceeded with an elastic st^ and 
dign^ed gait towards the Mowbray Arms. 

At the moment he appeared in sights the ex-housekeeper of 
the Park was describing to Mrs. Freeman and her dau^ter 
Sally the return of its mistress and most unwdcome master on 
the preceding evening. 

" Why, here he comes, as sure as I live ! *' exclaimed 
Dorothy. " What in the wide world can bring him here ? 
It must be to preachify you, Mrs. Williams.** 

^' And that's what he shaU never do i^in :— hk> step out 
and speak to him outside — there's a dear good woman ; and 
if I see you can't get rid of him, Fll make my way out of 
the back door, and so go round and slip in again and up 
to my own room before he can catch me." 

To facilitate this escape, Mrs. Freeman walked forth and 
met the reverend bridegroom just as he had reached the foot 
of the post from whence depended the Mowbray Arms, 

" Good morning, Mrs. Freeman," he said, in the peculiar 
accent in which he always addressed those who were not (tn 
use his own phrase) of bis iaX\\et'^\kWKefc, — '^.\«\sa\». ^^S^^a. 
cold outward civility was strug^in^ m^\xo\,Vcft«KM^'^^5®^'* 
— '^ Good morning, Mrs. Yr^maTi.'* 
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'^ Good mornings sir," responded Mrs. Freeman with a 
very proper and ceremonious curtsy. 

^ I have called to mention to you a necessary alteration 
that must immediately take place on your premises* You 
must forthwith take down the Mowbray Arms^ which have 
no longer any coI^lexion with the neighbourhood ; and it 
may be, if you conduct yourselves properly, I may permit 
you to substitute the Cartwright Arms." 

^^ I believe, sir," said Mrs. Freeman in a tone rather too 
much approaching to indifference, '* that a publican may ex- 
hibit what sign he likes, provided it be not offensive to com- 
mon decency : and I think there may be a many," she added, 
turning away to re-enter her house, ^' who might object to 
the sign you propose, as not coming within that line." 

She had made a step or two towards the door, when 
the turned again upon hearing the voice rf the vicar raised 
to a very unusual pitch. He was not addressing her, hoWi. 
ever, but the boy Jem, who chanced at that moment to ht 
entering the little rickyard with a ladder upon his shoulder. 

'^ Bring here that ladder, boy!" vociferated the imperious 
gr^at man. 

The boy obeyed, saying, as he drew near, " What's yoUr 
pleasure, sir ? " 

*' Fix your ladder against this post, d ye hear ? and mount 
— steady, mind, — and take the sign off the hooks. MHien 
you have got it loose, you may let it drop. If it breaks, it's 
no matter,— ^it is of no farther value." 

" Take down master's sign, your honour.^" said Jem, 
opening his mouth and eyes to their greatest dimensions, but 
not approaching an inch nearer to the signpost 

^' Do you dispute my orders;, you little ruffian ? '' cried the 
holy vicar, his eyes flashing, and his cane raised in a very 
threatening attitude. 

" Tou be the parson of the parish, I know," said the 
boy, looking steadily in his face ; ^^ and they do say you be 
something else besides, now ; but I don't see that's a reason 
for my lugging master's sign down." 

At this moment the feelings of the man overcame those of 

the saint, and Mr. Cartwright seizing upon the ladder, sue- 

ceedeti in disengaging it from the boy's hands, and himself 

placing it against the post, had already got one iw^\. xv^xv Sx, 

iriien Mrs. Freeman stepped back, and u^dn^^ a cjpaal VwA towi 
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hold of his arm^ said^ '^ It is a trespass and a damage you are 
committing, sir, and I warn you to desist; and I wish with all 
my heart that there was no worser trespass and damage upon 
your conscience — or at least that there was still as good time 
to stop it. But, married or not to the lady, we won't have 
nothing to do with your arms, Mr. Cartwright, nor your legs, 
neither, if you please, sir ; so don't he after clirohing that fashion 
to disturb our property, for it don't look clerical nohow." 

Mr. Cartwright raised his voice much beyond its usual 
pitch, to answer ; and at this moment Sally and the travel- 
ler, moved by a very natural feeling of curiosity, joined the 
group. 

'' Why, what's the gentleman after ? " said the wayfaring 
man, deliberately taking out a pair of huge near-sighted 
spectacles to examine into the mystery. " I should take un 
to be a parson by his cloth ; only I never did hear of a 
reverend climbing a ladder, save and except the famous 
Dr. Dodd, as I ^ve read of in the Newgate Calendar." 

Thifl harangue, short as it was, saved the Mowbray Arms 
from farther molestation for the present ; for the vicar with- 
drew his foot But the glance with which he greeted the 
speaker was very nearly awfuL Dorothy Freeman, however, 
turned on her heel, nothing heeding it : her guest and daughter 
followed her into the house ; Jem quietly took up his ladder 
and proceeded on his business ; and the Vicar of Wrexhill, 
with feelings which the hope of future vengeance alone enabled 
him to endure with decent philosophy, was fain to turn on his 
heel also and walk off. 
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TOLUME THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER I. 

JirS. Aia> MBS. OABTIfBIGHT'ff IiBTTBE* 

Tbb ray degaat oab^ with. itB besatiful horse and aocoutre* 
meots^ led round to the door of the Vicerage as his own -*-the 
agreeable Tivaeity^ as he always thought it^ of his remarkahljr 
cle^fer son — the muMtude of low h^wa and lower onrtsies whi(£ 
greeted him as he drove along — imd aboTe all^ periii^pa, the> 
merry peal from the church tower^,. which had been ordered by 
himskf to ring him into Mowbray Park^ produoed altqgpetiier 
so favourable an e£^t upon the nerves of die mar, that when 
he stopped at the portico of hia mansioii^ his spirita and hia 
tenper appeared altogether ta have xeeovmd the abock they 
had received at the foot of the sign^poat 

The family party which met at dinner oonsiated of Mr. and 
Sftnk Cartwiig^t, Miss Cartwright, Mr. Jacob Cartwngh^aiid. 
poor Charles Mowbray and his sisteE Fanny. 

Mowbray thoog^t the goiial hour of dinner might prohaU]^ 
bo the most fayonrable for maitioniBg tiie iuTttatioa of Sit 
Gilbert and Lady Harrington: to his sister and Btias Toning- 
ton ; an idea which probably occurred to him in oonsequence 
of tile remarkably well ples^ and complaisant air visible oat 
Ins stepfather's countenance aa he took his p^bee at the bottom 
oi tile table. Poor Charles i he mads thia ohserTatioOi and he 
determined to profit by it; though it vraa not without a pang 
that he saw himsdf thus podhed isom the stool that nature 
and fortune seemed to have assigned to him.. 

'' I am glad/' thought he, '' that ^ proud Bosalind, who 
advised me to lay my fortune at the feet of no one, ia not here * 
to witness the moment at which I take my place at my father'a 
board, *' Lord of my preacnce and no land beside I" 

But his young spirit soon o'et maateied tine sensation whidi 
seemed threatening to choke him^ when Mr. Cartwright said m 
the most obliging voice in the waid> ^^ C^ao^Me^^ >aSu \Bit ^« 
yoB Bome aoap/' 
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This over^ he said with the easiest accent he could assume, 
and addressing his mother^ '' I am the bearer^ ma'am, of a 
message from Lady Harrington. She hopes that you will spare 
her the society of Miss Torrington and Helen for a diort 
time." 

Mrs. Cartwright looked at her husband to ascertain his 
sentiments^ before she ventured to have any of her own. 

^' It is very considerate of the old lady/' said the vicar, with 
a soft smile^ of which his daughter only knew the full value. 
*' I dare say she thought we should be a good deal engaged 
just at first .... Chivers ! don't you see Mr. Jacob Cartwright 
is waiting for sauce ?..••! think, my love, we shall make 
no objection to the arrangement: however, we will talk together 
on the subject before we decide." 

As this amiable speech wUl not be found to accord exactly 
with his subsequent conduct, it may be well to remark that the 
servants were waiting at table, who doubtless would report his 
answer, and speculate on the temper of it. 

The family party seemed expected to sit at table rather 
longer than usual. The master of the banquet was evidently 
enjoying himself; and though Charles sickened alike at his 
dignity and his condescension^ and Henrietta looked more pale 
and Fanny more melancholy every moment, still Mr. Jacob 
iqfipeared in ecstacies ; and as Afrs. Cartwright continued to 
smile upon her handsome husband with every symptom of 
satisfaction^ he continued to perform his new and delightfoi 
task at the bottom of the table till long past the usual hour of 
ndthdrawing. 

At lengthy however, the watchful bride received the Httle 
/nod which her husband had that morning infornoed her must 
always precede her moving from table. The ladies retired^ 
and Charles followed them as far as the hall, where, impatiently 
seizing upon his hat, and wrapping himself in his cloak, he set 
ofi^ despite the heavy darkness of the night, to relieve his 
' heart from the load that oppressed it, by passing an hour at 
Oakley. 

Mr. Cartwright and Jacob remained in the dining.room for 
Another very deUghtful half-hour; and then followed coSke 
and tea, and Fanny's own hymns sung to Irish melodies, and 
a f«w conjngal kindnesses exchanged on the sofa ; and Hen- 
rietta pleaded illness and went to bed ; and then another very 
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appropriate extempore prayer was uttered, and the family 
separated. 

*' Will you not take a little wine and water, and a biscuit, 
my dear Mr. Cartwright?*' said his attentive wife. " You 
always used to do it." 

*' I had rather the tray were taken to your dressing-room, 
my love." 

There was something so affectionately comfortable in the 
proposition, that the lady added a tender smile to her nodded 
assent, and in a few minutes the newly .married pair found 
themselves in robes de chambre, luxuriously seated in two soft 
arm-chairs before a blazing fire, in the very room that a few 
short weeks before had witnessed the first full disclosure of the 
vicar's love. 

Madeira, sugar, nutmeg, hot water, and dainty biscuits, 
tempted to negus and to chat ; and thus the conversation ran : 

^' Only second to my service to the Lord, my Clara, is my 
adoration of you V began the fond husband ; ^*and in nothing 
perhaps shall I be more likely to show this, than in the pains 
I shall almost involuntarily take to guard you from every spite* 
fill and envious observation which our union, sweetest, is likely 
to excite. It was in this spirit, my beauteous Clara, that I 
replied in the manner I did to the message from those very 
infamous people the Harringtons. Had I, liiy love, at once 
proclaimed my feelings on the subject, I well knew what the 
result would be. You would have been abused throughout 
the country for having married a tyrant, whose first act of 
power was to vex and thwart your children. Therefore, when 
yomr sweet eyes looked towards mine, for the purpose of con- 
sulting me,,I at once decided upon the line of conduct most 
certain of securing you from any invidious remark." 

^' How very kind ! My dearest husband, I must pray for 
power to prove my gratitude for such kindness as I ought ! " 

'^ Sweet love ! Together will we pray — together learn how 
best to prove the virtuous tenderness of our souls ! But do not, 
my Clara, suspect me guilty of the contemptible weakness of 
really intending that your daughter and your ward should re- 
main inmates in a family that has so cruelly insulted you. 
Oh ! do not believe it ! No ! I would rather submit to insult 
myself in the most painful form, than permit you, my best be* 
loved, to encounter it unresisted. You must write, my Clara — 

u 
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you must write a letter to Helen, and send it with the car- 
riage early to-morrow morning to Oakley. It must he such a 
letter, dearest, as shall bring her home without an hour's delay," 

<* But, my dearest Mr. Cartwrigbt, Charles is gone there to- 
night, you may depend upon it, and probably for the express 
purpose of telling the girls how graciously you received the 
invitation." 

" You think so, my Clara ? I own I hoped it was the 
case. This, you see, is exactly what we could most wish to 
happen. My answer was spoken precisely in the spirit which 
I thought could be repeated most favourably for you. Now 
therefore your, asserting a mother's rights and a mother's feel- 
ings must do you honour even in the eyes of those you dis- 
oblige, and no sort of reflection fall upon the blessed choice 
which had made me the happiest of men." 

" That was so thoughtful of you !" replied Mrs. Cartwrigbt, 
kissing the hand that clasped hers. '' But what shall I Fay to 
Helen, dearest ? " 

** Give me your desk, lUy Clara, and I will write a line or 
two, that you shall copy. It must be expressed with strength 
and firmness, my best love, and it may prevent a repetition of 
lliis very improper request for the future." 

The desk was brought; and while Mrs. Cartwrigbt pre- 
pared a second glass of negus for the vicar, who declared that 
the night was unusually chilly, he composed the following 
epistle ; 

'' Helen ! 

" That it should have entered into your heart, into the 
heart of my own dear child, to wish for permission to become 
the guest of a family who from the hour of your late father's 
death has ever treated me with the most cruel and unmerited 
linkindness, is a mystery that 1 cannot understand. It was 
this unkindness which drove me, sooner than I could have 
wished to do it, to find a friend and adviser in Mr. Cartwrigbt; 
and my only fear now is, that his indulgent gentleness towards 
my children may prevent his being so firm a support to me in 
the guiding them as 1 may sometimes require. But in the 
present instance I want no strength beyond my own to declare 
io you, that 1 will not permit you to remain an hour longer at 
Sir Gilbert Harrington's ; that 1 coTOmanOi ^ou instanily to 
put yourself into the carriage 1 Bend ioi 'jom, axA tetoaxiv \n 
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Cartwright Park ; (for so, of course, will my residence "be called 
for the future ;) and moreover, 1 beg you to inform the un- 
priucipled pair who would seduce you from your mother's roof, 
that if on the present or any future occasion they should per- 
suade you to commit so great a sin, I shall take legal measures 
to recover the possession of your person till such time as you 
shall be of age ; when, if unhappily evil counsellors should 
still have influence over you, I shall give you up to them, to 
penniless obscurity, to your own heart's remorse, and to that 
sentence of everlasting condemnation which will in such case 
infallibly doom you to the region where there is howling and 
gnashing of teeth. 

*' As for my ward Mi^s Torrington, I must of course take 
the same, summary mode of getting her again under my pro- 
tection, for such time as I shall continue to be her legal 
guardian. 

*' Clara Helena Frances CAnxwuiaHT. 

** Cart Wright Park, Wednwday.- 

^Vhen this composition was completed, Mr. Cartwright 
tnmed the desk to his lady, laid a fair sheet of blank paper 
before her, put a pen into her hand, drew the wax-lights near 
her, and then set about sipping the negus she had so kindly 
prepared for him, without appearing to think it at all necessary 
to ask her opinion of the document she was about to copy. 

Being, however, rather new to the yoke into which it had 
pleased her to thrust her head, she took the liberty of reading 
It. A slight augmentation of colour was perceived on her 
delicate cheek as she proceeded, by the watchful eye of her 
husband, as he turned it towards her, over the top of the 
beautifully cut goblet he held in his hand. But he nibbled a 
biscuit, and said nothing* 

When the perusal of it was completed, Mrs. Cartwright 
dipped the pen she still held between her fingers, in the ink; 
but before she began to use it, she paused, the colour mounted 
a little higher sdU, and she ventured to say in the very gentlest 
accent in the world, '' My dear friend^ — do you not think thiff 
miglu be a little softened ?" 

*' As how, ray sweetest?*' 

Mrs. Cart Wright's eye again ran e¥ct \t, Vwil ^<t^««»(fc^'«s^ 
willing to speak : at length i^e s»u\» ^^ \i ^^>]i» ^»nl ^:a2iV«cv^R^ 
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agree with me about it^ you would make the alteration so muck 
better yourself ! " 

** Perhaps I might, my lovely Clara ; but as the fact is that 
I do not agree with you at all on the subject, I suspect your 
epistle would be rather the worse than the better for any thing, 
further that I could do to it." 

He rose as he spoke, and going behind her, appeared to read 
the paper over her shoulder, and having satisfied himself with 
, the examination, kissed her fair throat as he bent over it^ 
adding, as he took a light from the table, ^^ I am going to the 
library to look for a book, my* love : ¥rrite it exactly as you. 
like, and I will seal it for you when I return." 

No one who knew Mrs. Cartwright could have the slightest 
doubt that the letter would be very fairly copied by the time 
her obliging husband returned : and so it was every word of 
it excepting the date. She appeared to be in the very act of 
writing this when he came back, and stopping short as he 
' entered, she said in a voice that cei'tainly faltered a little, " My 
dear Cartwright, — don*t you think it would be better to let 
those odious Harringtons hear from some other quarter of this 
change in the name of our place ? Not but that I approve it, 
I assure you perfectly ; but I know Lady Harrington so well I 
and I can guess so exactly the sort of style in which she will 
observe upon it ! " 

'* Then, perhaps, dearest," said he, again coming behind her 
and caressing her neck, — *^ perhaps you may think it would 
please her ladyship better if your own name, as you have 
accepted it from me, were to be suppressed? — Is it so, my 
fairest }** • 

*' Good Heaven, no ! — May I be forgiven for using such an 

expression, Cartwright! How could you say such cruel words.?*" 

*^ Nay ! — my own Clara! — what could I think of your 

wishing that the house we dwell in should retain the name 

of your former husband? Ah, dearest! you know not all 

the. jealousy of affection so ardent as mine! What is the 

importance of the name of the place, Clara, compared to your 

own ? Are you not mine ?" he continued, throwing his arms 

round her; " aud if you are — why should you torture me 

W7tA the remembrance that another has called you his? — that 

another a name has been youx «igaa\.\ae,^wjiX d»te^ your his« 
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tory? Oh, Clara! spare me such thoughts as these! — they 
unman me ! " 

^' My dearest Cartwright ! " returned the lady, only dis- 
engaging herself from his arms sufficiently to write with firm 
though hurried characters the name of Caktwbioht Park, — 
^' how deeply you have touched me I " 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WIDOW Simpson's disappointment. 

This letter was certainly commented upon pretty freely in 
all its parts by the knight and lady of Oakley ; but not the 
less did it produce the eflfect intended : for not even could Sir 
Gilbert, after the first hot fit of rage was over, advise poor 
Helen to expose herself to be recalled by force. In the 
case of Miss Torrington, the hated authority of Mr. Cart- 
wright, though not necessarily so lasting^ was for the present 
equally imperative, and he therefore advised her peaceably 
to accompany her friend to her unhappy home, and then to 
set about applying to Chancery in order to emancipate herself 
from it. 

The parting was a very sad one. Poor Helen wept bitterly. 
She had felt more consolation perhaps than she* was aware in 
having been received with such very parental kindness at Oak- 
ley ; and her present departure from it was, she thought, ex- 
ceedingly like being driven, or rather dragged, out of paradise* / 
But there was no help for it. The carriage was waiting at 
the door, and even the rebellious Sir Gilbert himself said she 
mu&t go, — not without adding, however, that it should go hard 
with him if he did not find some means or other, before she 
were twenty-one, of releasing her from such hateful thraldom. 

Helen had given, as she thought, her last kiss to her warm- 
hearted godmother, and was in the very act of stepping aside 
that Miss Torrington might take her place in the carria^e> 
'when that young lady blushing mo^X. qj^«%>m\ ^^v^ x^, ^».^ 
abruptljrj as if prompted tVietelo \>^ a ^viA^ea. «S!l^ ^«e^^'*2w^ 
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effort of courage, '' Sir Gilbert Harrington ! — may I speak to 
you for one single minute alone ? '* 

'^ For a double century, fair Rose^ if we can but make the 
tete-a-tete last so long. — You may give poor god-mamma 
another hug, Helen : and don't hurry yourself about it, — Miss 
Rose and I shall find a great deal to say to each other." 

As soon as the old baronet had completed the flourish with 
which he led her into his library. Miss Torrington turned to 
him, and with a voice and manner that betrayed great agita- 
tion, she said, '* I believe, Sir Gilbert, 1 may change my pre- 
sent guardian, by applying to the Court of Chancery. If I 
make myself a ward of the court, it will be necessary, I believe, 
for me to obtain the Lord Chancellor's consent if I should wish 
to marry before I am of age ? " 

" Certainly, my dear.*' 

^' And what is necessary for the obtaining such consent. Sir 
Gilbert?'* 

'^ That the person who proposes to marry you should be able 
to oflfer settlements in proportion to your own fortune." 

'^ And if I should choose a person unable to do so ^ ** 

" To guard against such imprudence. Miss Torrington, the 
Chancellor has the power of preventing such a marriage.'* 

Rosalind's colour came, and went and came again, before 
she could utter another word ; but at length she said, '* Have 
I not the power of choosing anotlier guardian. Sir Gilbeit } " 

'* I believe you have, my dear." 

** If I have, - then will you let me choose you ? " 

These words burst so eagerly from her, and she clasped her 
hands, and fixed eyes upon him with a look so supplicating, 
that no man would have found ft an easy task to refuse her. 
Sir Gilbert probably felt little inclination to do so, though he 
had, in the course of his life, repeatedly refused to take the 
office now offered him in so singular a manner. 

" This request, my dear Miss Rose," said he, smiling, ^^ looks 
very much as if you thought I should prove such an old fool 
of a guardian as to let yon have your own way in all things. 
I hardly know whether I ought to thank you for the compli- 
ment or not. However, I am very willing to accept the office; 
for I think, somehow or other, that you will not plague me 
much. — What is your fortune, my dear ? — and is it English 
or Irish property ? *' 
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*' Entirely English, Sir Gilbert ; and produces, I believe 
between three and four thousand a year." 

" A very pretty provision, my dear young lady. Would you 
wish to proceed in tliis immediately ? " 

'' Immediately, — without a clay's delay, if I could help it." 

Sir Gilbert patted her cheek, and smiled again with a look of 
very great contentment and satisfaction. '' Very well, my 
dear — I think you are quite right — quite right to get rid of 
such a guardian as the Reverend Mistress Cartw right with as 
little delay as possible. I imagine you would not find it very 
easy to negotiate the business yourself, and I will therefore re- 
commend my lawyer to you. Shall I put the busiuess into 
his hands forthwith ?" 

So bright a flash of pleasure darted from the eyea of Rosa- 
lind, as made the old gentleman wink his own— and, in truth, 
he appeared very nearly as well pleased as herself. " Now 
then," she said, holding her hand towards him that he might 
lead her out again, " I will keep Mr. Cartwright's carriage 
waiting no longer. — Bless you. Sir Gilbert ! Do not talk to 
any body about this till it is done. Oh ! how very kind you 
are!" 

Sir Gilbert gallantly and gaily kissed the tips of her fingers, 
and led her again into the drawing-room. Helen, who was 
still weeping, and seemed as much determined to persevere in 
it as ever Beatrice did, looked with astonishment in the face of 
her friend, which, though still covered with blushes, was 
radiant with joy. It was in vain she looked at her, however— 
it was a mystery she could not solve : so, once more uttering 
a mournful farewell, Helen gave a last melancholy gaze at her 
old friends, and followed Rosalind into the carriage. 

" May I ask you, Rosalind,' she said as soon as it drove o£[> 
*' what it is that you have been saying to Sir Gilbert, or Sir 
Gilbert to you, which can have caused you to look so particu- 
larly happy at the moment that you are about to take up your 
residence at Cartwright Park, under the guardianship of its 
master the Vicar of Wrexhill ? '' 

" I will explain the mystery in a moment, Helen. I have 
asked Sir Gilbert Harrington to let me name him as my guar- 
dian, and he has consented.'' 

'' Have you such power?" lei^^edi 'S.^isscu ^^QJ^^V*^^^^ 
happjr Rosdiad I " 

u 4 
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" Yes, Helen, there may be happiness in that; — but I may 
find difficulties, perhaps : — and if I do ! — *' 

^^ I trust you will not. — I trust that ere long you will be 
able to withdraw yourself from a house so disgraced and 
afflicted as ours ] " 

" And leave you behind, Helen ? You think that is part of 
my scheme?" 

^' Howxan you help it, Rosalind? You have just read my ; 
my mother's letter : — you see the style and tone in which she 
announces her right over my person; — and this from the 
mother I so doated on ! I do assure you, Rosalind, that I 
often seem to doubt the reality of the itiisery that surrounds 
me, and fancy that I must be dreaming. Throw back your 
thoughts to the period of your first coming to us, and then say 
if such a letter as this can really come to me from my 
mother." 

^' The letter is a queer letter — ^a very queer letter indeed. 
And yet I am under infinite obligations to it : for had she not 
used that pretty phrase, — ^ for such time as I shall continue 
to be her legal guardian,* — it might never have entered my 
head to inquire for how long a time that must of necessity be." 

" I rejoice for you, Rosalind, that the odious necessity of 
remaining with us is likely to be shortened ; and will mix no 
malice with my envy, even when I see you turn your back for 
ever upon Cartwright Park." 

^' There would be little cause to envy me, Helen, should I 
go without taking you" with me." 

A tear stood in Rosalind's briglit eye as she said this, and 
Helen felt very heartily ashamed of the petulance with which 
she had spoken. As a penance for it, she would not utter the 
sad prognostic that rose to her lips, as to the impossibility that 
any thing could give her power to bestow the freedom she might 
-herself obtain. 

Their return seemed to be unnoticed by every individual of 
the family except Henrietta. She saw the carriage approach 
from her own room, and continued to waylay Rosalind as she 
passed to hers. 

*' I know the sight of me must be hateful to you Miss Tor- 
rington/' she said, *' and I have been looking out for you in 
order that the shock of first seeing xfte tcA^ViX. be over at once. 
I*oor^ pretty Helen Mowbray! — nolmlYi^Vax^^m^ ^Jt^fc Vw^t^w^ 
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af heart on ivhich I pique myself, I cannot help feeling for 
her. How does she bear it. Miss Torrington ? '* 

" She is very unhappy, Henrietta : and I think it is your 
duty^ as well as mine^ to make her feel her altered home as 
little miserable as possible.*' 

'^ I should think so too, if I believed I had any power to 
make it better or worse, — except, indeed, that of meeting her 
eyes, or avoiding them. The sight of any of us must be 
dreadful to her." 

'^ You have such a remarkalble way of shutting yourself up 
— your intellectual self I mean, from every one, that it is not 
very easy to say how great or how little your power might be. 
From the slight and transient glances which you have £ome. 
times permitted me to take through your icy casing, I am rather 
inclined to believe that you ought to reckon for something in 
the family of which you make a part." 

Henrietta shook her head. ^' Your glances have not pene-> 
trated to the centre yet. Miss Torrington. Should you ever do 
so, you, and your friend Helen too, would hate me, — even if 
my name were not Cartwright.*' 

*' I would not hear your enemy say so,*' replied RosaUnd* 
" However, we are now likely to be enough together to judge 
each other by the severest of all tests, daily experience." 

'^ An excellent test for the temper, — but not for the heart,** 
replied Henrietta. 

^^You seem determined to make me afraid of you. Miss 
Cartwright. I have no great experience of human nature as 
yet ; but I should think a corrupt heart would rather seek to 
conceal than proclaim itself.'* 

'' I think you are right ; but I have no idea that my heart 
is corrupt : — it is diseased." 

" I wish I could heal it,*' said Rosalind kindly, ^^ for I sus- 
pect its illness, be it what it may, causes your cheek to grow 
pale. You do not look well. Miss Cartwright." 

'* Well ? — Oh no ! I have long known 1 am dying.'* 

" Good Heaven ! — what do you mean } Why do you not 
take advice?" 

'' Because no advice could save me; — and because if it could, 
I would not take it.*' 

" 1 hope you are not in earnest. Yet\v«^^ SSKv&^Vtaxv^ ts^jw.- 
Tjage, if it do no other good, may beiieSiX. ^%>a.x\«s^^v^s^ ^^^v^.^ 
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yon in a larger family. I cannot think you are happy at the 

Vicarage/* 

** Indeed !*' replied Henrietta with a melancholy smile, 
" And I cannot but hope that you will be more happy here.** 
" Well ! — we shall see. But I should fake it very kind of 

you if you would make the three young Mowbrays understand, 

that if I could have prevented this iniquitous marriage, I 

would have done it." 

" Would it be safe to say so much to Fanny ? " 

^* Yes. Mr. Cartwright will never hear her bosom secrets 

more.*' 

♦ *#♦»♦ 

In the midst of the tide of triumph and of joy which seemed 
at this time to bear the Vicar of Wrexhill far above the reach 
of any earthly sorrow, there was a little private annoyance that 
beset him, — very trifling indeed, but whirh required a touch 
of his able diplomatic adroitness to settle satisfactorily. 

The widow Simpson was as thorough a coquette as ever 
decorated the street of a country village ; and of»en had it 
happened, since her weeds were laid aside, that Mr. This, or 
Mr. That, had been congratulated as likely to succeed to her 
vacant heart and hand. But hitherto Mrs. Simpson had pre- 
ferred the reputation of having many adorers, to the humdrum 
reality of a second husband. But when Mr. Cartwright ap- 
peared, her hopes, her wishes, h^r feelings underwent a sudden 
and violent change. At first, indeed, she only looked at him 
as a very handsome man, who must, by some means or other, 
be brought to think her a very handsome woman : but more 
serious thoughts quickly followed, and the idea of a home at 
the Vicarage, and the advantage of having all her bills made 
out to the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, became one of daily and hourly 
recurrence. Mrs. Simpson was not a person to let such a 
notion lie idle ; nor was Mr. Cartwright a man to permit the 
gentle advances to intimacy of a Mrs. Simpson stop short, or 
lead to nothing. But from any idea of her becoming mistress 
of the Vicarage, or of her bills being made out to him, he was 
as pure as the angels in heaven. 

Nevertheless, the intimacy did advance. One by one, every 

/>e)sonal decoration that marks the worldling was laid aside, and 

the livery of holiness adopttd \n its slead, Falee ringlets were 

exchanged for false bands; gauze boivwelft coveted m^\i«v5% 
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gave place to straw bonnets having no bows at all ; lilac faded 
into grey, and the colour of the rose was exchanged for that 
of its leaf. These important and very heavenly-minded 
reforms were soon followed by othei*s, not more essential, for 
that is hardly possible ; but ihey went the length of turning 
her little girl into a mediodist monk^'y ; her card-boxes, into 
branch missionary fiind contribution cases ; her footstools into 
praying cushions ; and her sofa into a pulpit and a pew, whence 
and where she very often listened to *' the word " when pretty 
nearly all the parish of Wrexhill were fast asleep. 

In all former affairs of the heart in which Mrs. Simpson 
had engaged since the demise of her husband, she had uniformly 
come off the conqueitf)r ; for she had never failed to obtain 
exactly as much ^rtation as she required to keep her on good 
terms with herself, and on bad terms with all coquettish young 
ladies for five miles round, and never had granted any favour in 
return that she did not consider as a fair price for the distinc* 
tion she received. 

But poor Mrs. Simpson's example should be a warning to 
all widow ladies to be careful how they enter into holy dal- 
liance and sanctified trifling with the elect. Common pru- 
dence, in short, is no fair match for uncommon holiness, and 
the principal person in the village of WrexliiU was at the time 
of Mrs. Mowbray's marriage with its vicar really very much 
to be pitied. 

It is probably no very agreeable task for a bridegroom to pay 
a visit to a lady under such circumstances; but Mr.Cartwright 
felt that it must be don^, and with nerves braced to the task 
by the remembrance of the splendid silver urn, tea and coffee 
pots, the exquisite French china, and all the pretty elaborate 
finishing of his breakfast equipage, — in a word, at about 
eleven o'clock on the next morning but one after his installa- 
tion (as Jacob called it), he set off on foot, like an humble and 
I>enitent pilgrim, to call on the widow Simpson. 

He was, as usual, shown into the quiet parlour, overlooked 
by no village eye, that opened npon the garden. Here he 
found every thing much as it used to be — sofas, footstools, 
albums, missionary boxes ant all — but' no Mrs. Simpson. 

'' Let missis know, sir," said the boy. servant; and he closed 
the door, leaving the vic^r to hia me<i\\AV\o*Q:^ 
At length the door reopened, wid \5aft ^'fc ^^^ Xsssssgs^ 
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Mrs. Simpson, her eyes red with weeping, and her rouge (not 
partially, as during the process of election, but really and 
id together) laid aside, entered. The air and manner with 
which the vicar met her was something of a mixed breed 
between audacity and confusion. He was in circumstances, 
however, highly favourable to the growth of the former and 
equally so to the stifling of the latter feeling. 

He took the widow's hand, kissed it, and led her to the sofa. 

Her handkerchief was at her eyes, and though she made no 
resistance, she manifested no inclination to return the tender 
pressure bestowed upon her fingers. * 

" You weep, my dear friend !" said the Vicar in an accent 
of surprise. ^^ Is it thus you congratulate me on the great 
change that has taken place in my circumstuicies ? " 

*^ Congratulate you ! Oh, Mr. Cartwright ! is it possible 
that you can be so coldly cruel? — Congratulate you! Gra- 
cious Heaven ! have you no thought, no pity for all the 
anguish that you have made me suffer ? " 

" I know not why you should talk of suffering, my dear 
iriend. I had hoped that the sweet friendship which for 
several months past has united us, was to you, as to me, a 
source of the tenderest satisfaction. But our feelings for 
each other must indeed be widely different. There is no 
circumstance that could befall you, productive of even worldly 
convenience and advantage, but I should rejoice at it as if 
isent to myself: but you, my friend, appear to mourn because 
from a poor man I am become a rich one." 

" Alas! — Cruel! — Is it for that I mourn? Think you 
that my heart can forget what I have been to you, or what I 
hoped to be ? Can you forget the hours that you have devoted 
to me ? And is this the end of it ? " 

" I neither can nor will forget th^e happy period of our 
tender friendship. Nor is there any reason, my excellent 
Mrs; Simpson, that it should not continue, even as the Lord 
hath permitted that it should begin. Believe me,, that were 
a siitiilar circumstance to happen to you: — I mean, were you 
accidentally to connect yourself by means of marriage with 
great wealdi and extended influence ; — instead of complaining 
of it, I should rejoice with an exceeding great joy. It could, 
^f I should imagine, make no possible difference in our 
friendly and affectionate feelings ioi eac\v olVw •, «xA\ %\!i«vild 
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know that your piety and heavenly-minded zeal in the cause 
of grace and faith would be rendered greatly more profitable 
and eflBicient thereby." 

" You do not, then, understand a woman's heart, Mr. Cart- 
wright ! What is there, short of the torments of the bottom- 
less pit, that can compare to the suffering of seeing the 
heart one believed to be one's own given to another?" 

^^ I dare say it must be very disagreeable indeed, my dear 
friend. But no such idea, I do assure you, would occur to 
me were you to marry. Indeed, my own view of the case is, 
that as an holy ordinance, it should be entered into with as 
little attention as, possible to mere pleasure. To a man like 
myself, whose heart is altogether given to things above, the 
idea of making iT marriage of love, as it is called, would be 
equally absurd and profane. My object in the connexion I 
have just formed, was to increase my sphere of influence and 
utility ; and nothing, I assure you, can be more opportune 
and fortunate than my having found this very worthy and 
richly-endowed person* It would give me unfeigned satis- 
faction, my dear friend, to hear that you had been equally 
fortunate, and, permit me to say, equally wise." 

<^ Oh, Mr. Cartwright ! I am sure I had no idea when — 
when I attached myself to you, that you disapproved, of 
marriage among those who love, as I thought you and I 
did; for most surely I thought, Mr. Cartwright, that I 
should have been your wife." 

*^ ]^o ? — Is it possible, my dear friend, that such an idea 
as that, so perfectly unauthorized, could have occurred to you > 
I really am greatly surprised, for I thought that we under- 
stood one another perfectly." 

'' Indeed, indeed, Mr. Cartwright, I never was more 
mistaken in any one in my whole life ; and I am sure that if 
poor Mrs. Mowbray is as much deceived in you as I was, she 
will be a very unhappy woman when she finds it out^ poor 
thing." 

'* My dear fnend, allow me to assure yon that you altoge- 
ther mistake the nature of the friendship I have been so happy 
as to form with you, as well as that of the connexion I have 
just ratified with her. I trust the. Lord wiU ^ve tssr ^■waa. 'sr 
to conduct myself, as that 1 may nevct \» «as^^Xfc^ ^""s- '^^s^'t ^ 
founding the two together, wVucb, \>7 \5aft -w^oax^ ^S. "^^ «^^sv- 
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nances, ought to be kept as sepat ate and distinct as possible. 
I will not now enter more fully with you into this interesting 
question, for much business presses upon me : but when we 
fihall happen to find ourselves more at leisure, my dear friend, 
which I trust will be often the case, I will explain to you, in 
a manner that will, I think, be satisfactory, my opinions on 
the subject Meanwhile, dear Mrs. Simpson, let me eii treat 
you not5poil your charming eyes by weeping, nor let any 
thing lead you for an instant to doubt that my seniinients for 
you are exactly the same as they have ever been ; and above 
all, cease not to work out your eternal salvation with fear and 
trcmWing. Mrs. Cartwright is by no means, I believe, a 
very active-minded person ; and I think it probable that I 
shall often feel it borne in upon my mind, tliat by applying 
to you I shall be able to forward the great work of grace 
that I have in hand more effectually than by any personal 
assistance that she is likely to render me. Her wealth 
indeed is great, as I hope some little keepsakes from me may 
prove to you ere long ; but as to energy and fervour of cha- 
racter, there is but one Mrs. Simpson." 

The reverend gentleman here saluted the fair lady's lips, 
«nd departed, leaving her exactly in the state he wished ; that 
is to say, puzzled, confounded, mystified, and not knowing 
the least in the world what she should say to him next. 



CHAPTER HI. 
Charles's interview with bis stepfather. — bis sudden 

DEPARTURE FROM WR EX HILL. 

There were moreover other ladies to be encountered, most 
of whom, as the vicar well knew, would not hear of his bril- 
liant nuptials with pleasure ; but tins was a matter of small 
moment. The benevolent attentions he liad bestowed upon 
them were chiefly for the purpose of ensuring popularity and 
acquiring inQuence, — and these were now too much at his 
^mtnBnd for him to experience lV\e «iv%\\XfciX vxoifeti) from the 
-^w- ofJoaog them. 
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The remembrance of the three Misses Richards was indeed 
rather heavy upon him ; especially from the circumstance of 
Miss Mary's having accidentally seen him kiss Miss Louisa, 
which he happened to do, in the little shrubbery behind their 
cottage, upon occasion of a serious discourse which they had 
been holding together upon the nature and influence of espe. 
cial grace. Little Mary, who was purity and simplicity 
personified, firmly believed, in her very innocent heart, that 
this caress could only be given by such a gentleman as Mr. 
Cartwright as the ratification of a treaty of marriage ; and 
had accordingly not only alluded to Louisa^s happy prospects 
herself, but had fully persuaded her sister Charlotte likewise 
to believe that this blessed union would be the result of the 
vicar's soft attentions to them all. So that upon a smart 
discussion with their mother upon the sin of works, when 
matters had gone so far as to induce the young lady to declare 
that she considered the door of her mother's house as nothing 
less than a type of the gates of hell, she had, in relating the 
scene of this praiseworthy combat to their apostle, ventured 
these remarkable words : 

^' There is sorrow and sin in dwelling under the roof of 
the scorner ; bat when dear Louisa has quite consented to all » 
your wishes, Mr. Cartwright, her bowels will yearn towards 
her sisters, and you will both of you draw us out of the way 
of temptation under the shelter and the shadow of your 
wing/* 

The only reply which the vicar made to this speech was the 
utterance of a fervent blessing. 

He now remembered with considerable satisfaction the 
cautious tendency of this reply, and, upon the whole, thought 
that there was no occasion to fatigue his spirits by making these 
young ladies a private visit to announce 1ms change of condi- 
tion, as in the case of Mrs. Simpson. He therefore turned from 
the widow's door, after the pause of a mt)ment on her thres- 
hold, during which these thoughts were rapidly but healthily 
digested, leaving him, that is to say, neither loaded with 
remoise, nor fevered by anxiety. 

Upon this occasion, for some reason or other, connected 
perhaps with that tranquillity of mind in his lady which it -^••fi^ 
10 unquestionably his duty to gQ«cv\,1i)aftN\<iKS <5ll^T^'iiES^^«'»^ 
DOt msde ase of hia carriage and tcrvwoU. ISL^ -h^^Sm^^ '^^a:^ 
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fore back to the Park, and met Charles Mowbray coming through 
the lodge gates, as he entered them. 

The young man touched his hat, and was walking on ; but 
the vicar stopped him, 

'^ Where are you going, my dear Charles ? *' said he. *^ It is 
getting quite late ; you will not have time for a walk before 
dinner — it is almost dark. You know my habits are those of 
great punctuality.'* 

'^ I shall never interfere with those habits, sir. It is pro- 
bable that I may not return to dinner." 

" Indeed ! — we shall be very sorry to lose you. Where are 
you going, then, my dear boy ? " 

Charles hesitated. His heart seemed to swell in his bosom 
at this questioning ; and though, in fact, he had strolled out 
without any idea of absenting himself at dinner, something 
like a spirit of rebellion induced him to answer, " To Sir Gil- 
bert Harrington's, sir." 

'^ Good evening, then. Let me bespeak your ear for half an 
hour in my hbrary to-morrow morning, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve." 

Charles bowed, but uttered not a word, and proceeded to« 
wards Oakley^ inwardly muttering " his library ! " 

He entered the mansion of his old friends without an 
apology, but stated the cause of his visit as it really was. 

<^ I could not bear to be examined by him as to where I was 
going, and when I was coming ; and rather to prove my inde- 
pendence, than for any other reason, I am come to you. Can 
you forgive this ? " 

^' Ay, truly can we," replied the old lady; " and be sure to 
do the same next time, Charles. It makes me sick to think of 
this species of paternal admonishing." 

^^ I am to be lectured for my impatience under it, as I 
suspect ; for he bade me meet him in his library to-morrow 
morning." 

'^ His hbrary ! Scoundrel !" exclaimed Sir Gilbert through 
his closed teeth. 

" Shall I obey the mandate. Sir Gilbert ?" said Charles. ^*0r 
shall I take no notice of it ?." 

" The question seems an easy one to answer, Charles?" 
replied the baronet ; *' and had I been to answer yesterday 
jnomiDg, I should hare said without hesitation, — set firs to the 
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library, and stifle him in it like a weazel as he is^ rather than 
come at his call. But I have taken it into my head since^ that 
our best game will be to keep things soft and smooth for a 
while. So wait upon him. Master Charles^ in your father s 
library, and hear all he has got to say ; and don't turn yourself 
out of the house ; and don't spit upon him if you can help it. 
But I hope he won't sit in poor Mowbray's chair ! " 

In consequence of this counsel, Charles did wait upon the 
vicar in his father's library at the appointed hour, and took 
what comfoxt he could from perceiving that he was not seated 
in that lamented father's chair, but had ensconced himself 
in a newly -invented fauteuil of surpassing softness, which 
he had caused to be brought from the drawing-room for his 
especial comfort. 

** You have not kept me waiting, and I commend you for 
it, my son. May he, in whom I trust, lead you in his own 
good time to be all that your pious mother can wish to see you. 
-Sit down, Charles — ^pray sit down," 

Poor Charles ! — the whole scene was purgatory to him ; but 
his courage did not forsake him : and instead of running out 
of the room, as he felt terribly tempted to do, he sat down 
opposite to his stepfather, determined to hear every thing he 
tiad to say. 

" I think, Charles, that the pious nature of your mother, 
awakened as it has of late been, must» by this time be so suffi- 
ciently known to you all, as to prevent the possibility of your 
mistaking her motives for marrying the second father, in ^hose 
presence you are now placed. Her motives have been of the 
holiest kind, and never, probably, did any person perform a 
more acceptable service than she did when, placing her hand 
within mine before his altar, she resigned that power over her 
children, which maternal weakness rendered almost nugatory, 
to one who is too strong in the Lord to permit any human 
feelings or motives ever to make him swerve from that course 
which he is taught to believe the best. It would be a very 
shining pleasure to me if your thankfulness for this most 
merciful dispensation were at this very moment to impel you 
to kneel down on one of these cushions ; — of such there are 
always sufficient, and to spare, in the dwellings of the chosen : — 
I wish, I say, that even now I could, see you fall down before 
me to give thanks for having sent to you and to your «\&^^^ 
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me of his own^ as your guide and protector through the pit" 
falls of this life, and to usher you with favour into his presence 
in the life to come. I would willingly see you thus grateful 
for manifest mercies, — hut I sliall not insist upon it at thifr 
moment, for I know, Charles, how different have heen the 
paths in which your teachers have hitherto led you/* 
. The vicar here paused ; but as there was no point in his 
harangue to which Mowbray could have replied in the spirit 
which his friend had recommended to him, he resolutely kept 
silence. 

*' The time will come," resiuned the vicar, *' the time shall 
eome, when your knees, young man, shall be less stubborn. 
But it is time that I unfold to you the business upon which I 
wished to speak when I permitted your attendance in this 
apartment. You have been led, doubtless by the active machi- 
nations of the devil, to turn your sinful thoughts towards that 
profession which, beyond all others, has made Satan its patron 
and its saint. In one word, you have thought of going inta 
the army ; and it is to inform you that I si) all not permit this 
dreadful sin to be committed by one of my family, that you 
ire now before me. Open not your mouth, young man, in 
defence of the Grod-abandoned set to whom you would wish t» 
belong : my ears must not be profaned by any words of such 
abhorrent tendency. Instead of speaking yourself, hear me. My 
wiU is, that you return to College, there to prepare yourself for 
(n*dination. I utter this command with a conscience void of 
offence ; for though your awful deficiency in religion is well 
known to me, I have confidence in the Lord, and in the power 
he will give me to work a change : and moreover, I know to 
what bishop I shall lead you for ordination ; thereby securing 
to myself the consolation of knowing that no human learning 
will enable you to be received within the pale that we are 
strengthening around us, and within which none shall be ad. 
mitted (if we can help it) but the regenerate and adopted, or 
such as we of the evangelical church may choose to pledge 
ourselves shall become so. As to the manner and amount of 
your future income, I shall take the arrangement of it entirely 
into my own hands, reserving to myself the power of varying 
jour allowance from time to time, as shall seem good. You 
^ajr have a few days* holidays Vvete \f you wish it, in honour 
of your mother's 'marriage ; after vjVi\t\i V Vi!^ ^\n^ ^^jm \sa 
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pounds for your journey and other contingent expenses^ and 
permit you to employ such tradesmen at Oxford as I shall 
point out^ for such necessaries as it is proper I should furnish 
you with. Their bills must be forwarded to Mr. Corbold, who, 
for the present, I shall probably continue as my agent ; and 
when I have duly examined them, they shall be paid. Your 
College expenses I shall also order to be transmitted to him^ ^ 
and through him to me. — I must now dismiss you, for I have 
letters to write. — Be careful in pas^sing these windows, if you 
please, not to approach them too closely. This room is a 
farourite apartment of mine, and I must not be interrupted or 
annoyed in it in any way. Remember this, if you please. Good 
morning." 

During the whole of this very trying interview Mowbray 
had not uttered a single word. He knew that if he opened 
his lips, the indignation that burned at his heart would burst 
forth with a vehemence he should no longer be able to controL 
He Mi his heart throb, and every pulse so fiercely keeping 
time to it, that he was terrified at himself, and fearful lest the 
tide of passion that worked thus fearfully within him should drive 
him to do, or even to say what he might repent, he hastened 
from the room, leaving Mr Cartwright very comfortably per- 
suaded that the eloquence which had been bestowed on him, if 
it sometimes failed in converting those who heard him to his 
doctrine, was of a nature well calculated to enforce his autho. 
xity ; a species of success which perhi^s satisfied him better stilL 

The unfortunate Charles took refuge in Helen's dressing 
room from the storm that raged in his bosom. He longed to 
hear the gentle voice of his sister with as much eagerness as 
one panting in fever longs for a cool breeze or a refreshing 
stream ; and when he entered the room and found it unoccu- 
pied, he felt as that if misfortune were greater than all which 
had fallen upon him before. 

In a state of the most pitiable depression of spirits he seated 
himself most forlornly on a chaise longuc that stood in a recess 
as far as possible from the windows, and there, resting his 
head on the side of it, and covering his face with his hands, 
he remained for a considerable time perfectly immoveable, and 
<|uite as miserable as his worst enemy could wish. 

At length the door opened, and a. fewv2l\fe ^xAet^. ISoaj^iJp 
sprang fonvard to meet her, and vei-j xi^xto-TiV^ ^'iR»:^^. sswa;:^- 
X 2 
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cling Miss Torrington in his arms. She drew hack^ certainly, 
hut hardly with so sudden a movement as that of Mowbray, 
who, colouring and stammering in extreme confusion, said as 
he retreated to his former place, *' I beg your pardon : I came 
here to look for Helen." 

'^ And so did I, Mr. Mowbray : I cannot think where she 
> has hid herself. — But you do not look like yourself, Charles. 
Has Mr. Cartwright been speaking to you ? I heard him tell 
his wife that he had desired you to meet him in the library.*' 

" In his library. Miss Torrington ; pray call it as he does 
his library — But what a fool am I to care thus for a word ! 
It is his library ; the man says right. But what then is poor 
Helen ? what is Fanny ? what am I ? " 

His features expressed such terrible agony of mind, that 
Rosalind almost felt afraid to leave him, and stood at some 
distance from him as he sat, with her looks riveted upon his 
face and her eyes overflowing with tears. 

" Tell me, dear Charles," she said, '^ what is it that has 
happened to you } I will go and seek Helen, and bring her to 
you in a moment. Only tell me before I go if any new thing 
has happened to make us all more miserable than we were. 
Is it not common cause, Mr. Mowbray ? For Heaven's sake 
tell me what has befallen you ! " 

^^ It is not common cause, Miss Torrington,*^ he replied 
with bitterness. " My situation is, I heartily hope, without a 
parallel ; and as none can share my wretchedness, as none can 
relieve it, it were better, I believe, that none should know it." 

*^ That is not the language of friendship, Mr. Mowbray. 
Were poor Helen here, I trust you would not answer her 
inquiries so harshly." 

^* Harshly.^ If so, I have been very wrong. Forgive me. — 
Could you have heard the language this man held to me, — 
could you have seen him enthroned in my poor father's library, 
and heard him tell me that when I passed before the windows 
I must take care not to approach too nearly, — oh, Rosalind ! 
could you have heard all this, you would not wonder if I 
answered even madly to any questions asked." 

Rosalind stood silently before him when he had ceased to 
speakj her hands tightly clasped, and her eyes riveted on the 
ground. '' I will ask you but one c^uestion more," said she 
sfter a long pause. 
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*' And what is that. Miss Torrington ? " 

*' Miss Torrington I ** said she, muttering hetween her teeth. 
*"' Alas ! — how madly have I acted ! and how difficult is it to 
retrace a wrong step once taken ! " 

She tren^bled violently ; so violently, that she was obliged 
to support herself by leaning on the back of a chair which 
stood near her. Charles Mowbray's head again rested on the 
sofa, and his eyes were hid from her. She felt that he saw 
her not, and this perhaps it was which gave her courage to pro- 
ceed in the task she had determined to perform ; but her 
breast heaved almost convulsively, and her mouth became so 
parched that it was with difficulty she could articulate these 
words: *^ I learn from Sir Gilbert Harrington, Mr. Mowbray 
that — I have the power — of making him my guardian" — 

^^Tftank Heaven!" exclaimed Charles, interrapting her; 
^^ I thank Heaven for it. Miss Torrington. — You may theu 
escape, and immediately, from this place of torment. This 
will indeed help me to bear it better." 

He spoke the last words more composedly, but again buried 
his face on the sofa. 

" But think you, Mr. Mowbray, I would leave Helen here ? '* 

" I fear you will have no power to take her,'* he replied. 

" Not I — but you. Oh ! Mr. Mowbray ! — Charles ! 
Charles ! — will you not understand me ? Will you spare me 
this agony? No*? you will not. But I have deserved it all, and 
I will bear it. Charles Mowbray ! — it is I who would now lay 
my fortune at your feet. Oh ! do not answer me as 1 once an- 
swered you ! Charles Mowbray, will you take me for your wife ! " 

'' No, by Heaven ! " he exclaimed, falling on his kn^es 
before her. *' Poor Rosalind I dear, generous, devoted friend ! 
And for her sake, then — for my dear Helen's sake, you would 
submit to be my wife — my wife J — an outcast, penniless, in- 
sulted beggar ! — No, Rosalind ; by Heaven, no ! I would 
rather perish in the lowest state of human wretchedness than 
so abuse your noble nature. But do me justice, noble Rosa- 
lind ; let there on one point at least be some equality between 
us. Believe that I love you, — and that with a strength of 
passion of which, as I think, your unawakened heart has yet 
no power to judge. But should you, Rosal\\vd, eH«\««xw""^N^a^ 
it is to love, then do me justice, and'kivoN'iYiO'w (i,e^T ^^aV^x^sssss. 
to my soul when I adored but could xe^^e -^WJu^ 

X 3 
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He seized her dress and pressed it to his lips ; and, then 
rising from his knees^ he darted out of the room^ vi^ithout 
daring to trust his eyes to look at her. 

Had Mowbray's state of mind been somewhat less miserable 
— had the buoyant spirit given to him by nature been les;s 
completely crushed by the galling interview of the morning, 
it is probable that his memory might have suggested to him 
some circumstances in the hours passed heretofore with Rosa- 
lind^ which might have raised some blessed hope upon his 
mind as to the motive and feelings that had led her to act as 
she had done. But, as it was, no such light from heaven fell 
upon him. In simplest sincerity he believed that she had re- 
jected his suit because she did not love him, and that she had 
now offered to become his wife solely for Helen's sake, and in 
the generous hope of saving her by giving to him the 'power 
of offering her a home. 

With this conviction, he determined to spare her the em- 
barrassment and himself the torture of meeting again. With 
all the feverish hurry of impatient suffering, he instantly sought 
his mother ; informed her of Mr. Cartwright's wish that be 
should return to Oxford, and of his own desire to comply with 
this immediately. 

There was something in the suddenness of this unresisting 
obedience that seemed to startle her. She applauded his re- 
solution, but seemed to wish that for some short time, at least, 
he should delay the execution of it But on this point he was 
immoveable ; and as Mr. Cartwright appeared well pleased 
that so it should be, he succeeded in so hastening the arrange- 
m^ts for his departure that within twenty-four hours he had 
left the house, and that without having again seen Rosalind. The 
greater part of this interval, indeed, was passed at Oakley, 
where his reiterated assurances that he should be much, vei*y 
much happier at Oxford than at home, were accepted in excuse 
for the suddenness of his departure. Sir Gilbert, indeed, had 
so well read Rosalind's heart, and so confidently did he anti- 
cipate his speedy and even triumphant return, that both him- 
self and his lady, who as usual was wholly in his confidence, 
saw him depart without regret, and uttered their farewells with 
a cheerfulness that grated sadly on the feelings of the poor 
exile. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE vicar's PROSPERITV. HE SETS ABOUT MAKING SOME 

IMPORTANT REFORMS IN THE VILLAOE. 

The departure of Charles^ so immediate and so unrepining^ 
seemed to the vicar a most satisfactory proof that the talent and 
firmness which he had himself displayed in their final interview 
had produced exactly the effect which he hoped and intended. 
^< He will^ I thinks trouble me no more : '* such was the com* 
fortable little mental soliloquy with which, as he sat in his 
noble library, the Vicar of Wrexhill listened to the wheels of 
the cab, lent to convey Mowbray to the nearest town through 
which the coach passed. 

This good work achieved, which was of that species per- 
mitted by the peculiar doctrine of his sect, Mr. Cartwright, of 
Cartwright Park, began to look around him among his neigh- 
bours and dependants for opportunities of displaying both hit 
sanctity and his magnificence. 

Every thing seemed to prosper with him ; and the satisfac- 
tion, produced by this success was very greatly enhanced by the 
consciousness that he owed it all, from the humble courtesy of 
the village maidens up to the crowning glory of his lady's love, 
and all the wealth it brought, wholly and solely to himself^ 
Ungrateful would he have been for such unnumbered blessings 
had he neglected to reward that self by every kincl observance 
and by every thoughtful care which his active fancy, his fas* 
tidious taste, and his luxurious nature could suggest But he 
did it all so *^ doucely" thaj; no voice was raised to censure 
the dainty appetite of the high-fed priest ; no lip was curled 
in scorn as every week brought forth some new indulgence, 
some exquisite refinement of elaborate luxury. 

Every thing seemed to prosper with him. The wines he 
ordered could hardly be accounted dear even at the unheard-of 
prices he ^ave for them. The beautiful creature he bought for 
his own riding, with just action enough to show off his hand- 
some figure, and not sufficient to occasion him the least fatigue, 
appeared to be so born and bred on purpose for his use, that 
every eye was fixed in admiration as lie paced along, and no 
'tongue wagged to tell that while young Mowbra.^ ik<s^%sN3^^ 
X 4 
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from his father's house with ten pounds in his pockety his 
stepfather's amhling hack cost two hundred. 

. Every thing seemed to prosper with him. Mrs. Simpson, 
instead of spoiling her fine eyes, and reducing by her secession 
his fair congregation of elected saints, which he had certainly 
good reason to fear, listened to his doctrine now with the same 
yielding obedience that she did before ; and so far was the 
tongue of slander from finding any thing amiss in the frequent 
pastoral visits lie continued to pay her, that her credit, parti- 
cularly with her tradespeople, stood higher than ever, and her 
begging-boxes, and her tract-selling, and her albums, flourished 
quite as well as when she believed that she and they would 
ere long be translated to the Vicarage. 

Of Mrs. Richards's converted daughters, little Mary was the 
only one who ventured openly to declare that she thought the 
vicar had behaved extremely ill ; that after what she saw pass 
between him and sister Louisa, it was a sin not to marry her ; 
and that she did not think poor Mrs. Mowbray would ever be 
happy with a man who was so very much in love with anothev 
person. 

But it was only little Mary who said all this, and nobody 
paid much attention to it. The pious Louisa herself declared, 
indeed, that there never had been any thing but the purest 
evangelical love between them ; and that the kiss about which 
silly Mary made such a fuss, was nothing in the world but a 
kiss of holy peace and brotherly love. 

The same eloquence which persuaded the young lady so to 
think, or at any rate, so to say, persuaded her likewise, and 
her sister Charlotte with her, to persevere in their avocations. 
They continued to compose tracts, to get them printed and 
sold when they could, and to read them aloud and give them • 
away in manuscript when they could not. They also continued 
most perseveringly to expound both tracts and Scriptures for 
the edification of their very unhappy mother ; who having 
passed the last twenty years of her life in exerting every fa- 
culty to render them happy around her, could not now so 
change her plan as to give them that portion of her house for 
the display of their inspired eloquence which she herself did 
not occupy — and thus she passed by far the greater portion of 
every day in listening to their ceaseVeaa a^uxauces that the pit 
of bell was yawning to receive hex. 
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Major Dalrymple being present on one occaaion when this 
was going on with peculiar fervour, waited very patiently till 
there was a pause in the eloquence of. Miss Charlotte, who was 
holding forth, and then said Scotchly and quietly, *' Well, 
well, I see not but it is all very fair between you and your mother, 
my bonny lasses : she has been always forgetting herself for 
your sakes, and you are now forgetting yourselves for hers." 

It was not very long, however, after the marriage of the 
vicar, that a welcome and much.needed ray of hope once more 
gleamed upon her. It rose from the fair forehead of little 
Mary. From the time of her conversion, all her very pretty 
curls had been straightened and pushed behind her ears, and 
the little straw bonnet which covered them was the rival,, or 
rather, the model of Fanny Mowbray's. But by degrees, a 
few of these curls began to reappear round her face ; her sad- 
coloured ribbons were exchanged for the bright tints that 
suited so well with her. clear brown skin : her laughing eyes 
began to recover their brightness, and at last she whispered in 
her mother's ear, <^ Forgive me, dearest mamma, for all my 
folly, my presumption. Forgive me, dearest mother ; and pray 
God to forgive me too ! " 

From that moment Mrs. Richards felt restored to happiness. 
She had too early learnt that, at the best, life is but like a 
changeable web of silk, in which the dark tints predominate, to 
poison the enjoyment which Mary's return to reason Inrought her, 
by remembering at any moment when it was possible to forget 
it, that she had still two daughters who dedared their per- 
suasion that they could never meet her in the life to come.. 
She wisely and with true piety turned all her thoughts to 
Mary, soothed her remorse, and reconciled her to herself. In 
addition to this great joy, she thought she saw the promise 
of another, that for years had formed her favourite castle in ■ 
the air. She thought she saw that Major Dalrymple looked 
at the recovered Mary with eyes expressive of love as well as 
of joy ; and with this hope before her, and the delighful occu- 
pation of watching Mary sometimes blush, and always smile 
when the major entered, her life once more ceased to be a 
burden, and Rosalind again found that she sang the very 
sweetest second in the world. 

As soon as the occupation of lec^Nm^ vadi x^oxtko^^ "^^ 
wedding visits was pretty well oveT,'MLt.C«xVwTv^X. ^n. ^Sq««^ 
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Boaking some important alterations and reforms in the village 
of Wrexhill. 

His attentive wife su^ested to him, that he would find 
the fatigues of a large landed proprietor who so actively 
inquired into every thing, as he did, too much for his health 
and spirits, if he continued Vicar of Wrexhill. But to this 
he answered, '' Heaven forhid, ray lovely Clara, that I should 
ever suffer my cares for my earthly possessions to interfere with 
those especially relating to my heavenly ones J The cure of 
souls, my love, has ever been a favourite occupation with me. 
It greatly assists in giving one tliat sort of influence over the 
minds of ones fellow.creatureswhidi every wise and holy man 
would wish to possess. But I have already secured the ser<« 
Tices of a very serious and exemplary curate, my dear love, 
who will relieve me from that part of the duty which, as you 
justly fear, mi^t prove injurious to my health. This arrange- 
ment will, I trust, answer all your wishes for the present, 
sweet love ; and in future I intend that our son Charles shall 
be my curate. He will, I have no doubt, like the Vicarage as 
a residence : it is really very pretty, and sufficiently near us to 
permit of easy, and I should hope, frequent intercourse. But 
it must be a year or two before this can be put in practice ; 
and, in the mean time, I trust that we shall find Mr. Samuel 
HeUierington a. pious and prayerful young man. I am not 
without hopes that he will arrive at the Vicarage to-night. 
I forget, dear, if I mentioned to you any thing about him ? — 
I certainly, as you observe, am very much occupied ! — How- 
ever, don't let me forget to say, that if he comes to-night he 
must be invited to dine here to-morrow.** 

Another of Mr Cartwright's new arrangements arose from 
a scene that passed between Mr. Marsh, the quiet, peaceable, 
pains-taking village schoolmaster, and himself. This poor 
man, who had a wife and some half-dozen children, con- 
trived to maintain them all by keeping scho<d. He had a 
good house and extensive play-ground, which tempte(< many 
a tradesman in the county town, and some even in London, 
to send .heir sons to Wrexhill to improve at once their lungs 
and their learning. He had also a considerable number of 
day-boarders from all the farmers round, besides many of the 
most decent and well-born of the village children as day- 
scholsrs. 
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To keep up this flourishing concern certainly took up every 
hour of Mr. Marsh's waking existence, and weary enough was 
he at night, poor man, when he laid his head on his pillow. 
But no one had ever heard him complain. His wife and 
children were comfortably clothed, fed, and lodged; hia 
^^ parents" wbfc all well contented with the learning and the 
health of their children^ and all his neighbours esteemed and 
spoke well of him. ^ 

Before Mr. Cartwright had been many weeks at Wrexhill, 
he took an opportunity of making a very kind and conde- 
scending call upon the worthy schoolmaster. Mr. Marsh hap-> 
pened at that moment to be superintending the afternoon 
writing-lessons ; but he instantly obeyed tlie summons, and 
Teceivei the vicar in his best parlour with every demonstra- 
tion of reverence. 

" You have good premises here^ Mr. Marshy" said th€^ 
newly-installed clei^yman of the parish ; ^' really a very 
decent and respectable-looking domain. How many boys 
have you, sir.?" 

'' Twenty-seven hoarders, twelve day-boarders, and sixteen 
day-scholars." 

<^ Indeed ! — that makes a considerable number of Christian 
souls. And what, sir, may be the method and the principle 
of your religious instruction ?" 

'' I take all my boardors, sir, to church twice every Sunday ; 
and diey read from the Bible twice a week. In addition to 
which, we have famUy prayer night and morning.*' 

^' Then it is as I feared, Mr. Marsh," replied the vicar ; 
" you altogether neglect, both for your pupils and yourself^ 
sir, my nine o'clock Sabbath evening lecture in the church, 
together with the Tuesday evening's expounding and the 
Thursday evening's church lecture. This is awful negligence^ 
sir; it is a terrible tempting of the Lord ]" 

*^ I think, Mr. Cartwright," replied the poor schoolmaster, 
colouring, << that 1 shall be able to explain to your satisfac 
tion my reasons for not attending your evening lectures. Some 
of my boys, sir, are almost grown up lads : I have two hard 
upon seventeen, and I need not tell a gentleman like you that 
there is a deal of caution necessary at that age to keep lads 
out of harm's way. I have had the character of sending 
home very good, sober, decent lads ; and this, I tKvisik^ Vm^ 
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done me more service in getting scholars than even my writing 
and book-keeping. But perhaps you don't know, sir, and I 
am sure I don't wish to put myself forward to tell you — but 
the truth is, Mr. Cartwright, that these late meetings, which 
break up quite in the dark, do bring together a great many 
disorderly people. 'Tis an excuse, sir, for every boy and girl 
that is in service to get out just when they ought to be at 
home, and altogether it is not quite the sort of thing I ap- 
prove for my boys." 

<^ But when I tell you, Mr. Marsh, " replied the vicar with 
much dignity, ^^ that it is the sort of thing which I approve,, 
for all the girls and boys too who live under my ministry, I 
presume that you do not intend to persevere in your very 
futile, and I must call it, impious objection. If you, sir, paid 
the attention that you ought to do to the religious object of the 
meeting, your impure imagination would not be quite so busy 
about its moral consequences. I am sorry to tell you, Mr* 
Marsh, that you are splitting on the rock which sends more 
wrecked and wretched souls to h^ll than any other peril of this 
mortal life, let it be what it may." 

*^ WeU, sir,'* replied the schoolmaster mildly, '^ I must make 
up my account between God and my own conscience, and trust 
to his mercy to overlook my deficiencies." 

*' Overlook your deficiencies ? — poor deluded man I — Do 
you really hope that the Lord will pardon the clinging to works, 
and neglecting to hear his word f — Do you really doubt that 
Satan stands ready at the door to seize your soul, and bear it 
in his poisoned claws to everlasting torture ? — Do you really 
doubt this, Mr. Marsh .?»" 

'^Indeed I do, sir." 

" This is terrible I" cried the vicar, starting up and attempt- 
ing to stop his ears. '^ Such blasphemy cannot be listened to 
without sin. I leave you, sir, and I will shake the dust off 
this your carpet from, off my feet. But remember this, — I am 
your pastor and master, appointed to be the minister and guide 
of all the souls in my parish. As for your soul — I have no 
hope left for it : it must, and it will have its portion among the 
condemned, and will exist only to burn in unspeakable tortures 
for ever. — I have spoken, and you know your doom. But not 
io is it with the young persons committed to your charge ; 
tbougb, alas ! the peril in which thev now abide is sore to think 
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of. Nevertheless, I will neither leave them nor forsake them 
as long as hope is left that a single brand can be snatched from 
the burning. Wherefore hear me ! — This day is Thursday ; 
let me this night see yourself, and every boy abiding in your 
house, in the gallery which you occupy in the church, or I 
will set to work to weed the vineyard. Yea! I will cleanse it 
root and branch from the corruption and abomination of you 
and your boys. Poor wretches, that you are labouring and 
striving to prepare for the kingdom of hell I But I speak sin- 
fully in joining you and them together ! and may the Lord 
forgive me, as I will strive to atone for it. I will clear the 
vineyard of you — ^but not till I have separated your boys from 
you. They shall besaved^ — by myhand shall they be saved; and 
when I shall have effected this, you may perchance, while enjoy- 
ing the leisure that will be your portion^ remember this day, and 
value at its worth the wisdom which made you brave a minis- 
ter of the evangelical church. Have I softened your hard 
heart, Mr. Marsh ? Will you bring your school to my lecture 
this evening? Say *YesI' and you are forgiven." 

" No, sir, I will not !" was the quiet but firm reply of the 
good man. 

Not another syllable was spoken on either side ; but well 
did the vicar of Wrexhill keep his word. Public estimation 
and private good- will appeared for a time to resist all the 
efforts he could make to persuade the villagers, and the farmers 
round about, that Mr. Marsh wfts a very impious and danger- 
ous man, and ono whom it was dangerous to trust with their 
children. They knew better ; they knew that he was honest, 
pains-taking, intelligent, patient, and strictly attentive to his 
religious duties. But constant dropping will wear away a 
«tone ; and constant malevolence, kept in constant action, by 
one who was not very scrupulous as to the truth or falsehood 
of any statement that tended to produce the effect he wished, 
at length began, like rust upon steel, to cover and hide its true 
colour and its real brightness. One by jone his daily scholars 
fell away from him, — one by one the neighbouring farmers 
came with some civil reason for not finding the sending their 
boys so likely to answer as formerly ; and one by one his dis- 
tant patrons found out the same thing : so that soon after the 
vicar's marriage be had the great delight of hearing that Mr. 
Marsh was sent to prison because he could not pay hi& i:«xs.^.> 
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that his furniture was seized for taxes, and his tidy little wife 
lying ill of a brain fever at a small public-house near the prison, 
with her children starving round her. 

The sort of inward chuckle with which the prosperous vicar 
received this bit of village gossip from his valet has no letters 
by which it can be spelt; — it was the hosannah of a fiend. 

The supplying Mr. Marsh's place in Wrexhill was one of 
i^e things that now demanded Mr. Cartwright's immediate 
attention ; and notwithstanding the many delicious temptations 
to idleness which surrounded him^ his love of power^ stronger 
even than his love of luxury^ led him to hunt for and to find 
an individual to »fil) the situation^ whose perfect obedience to 
his will made the dominion of the village school worth count- 
ing among the gratifying rights and immunities of his enviable 
position. 

Many of the country families^ partly from curiosity, and 
partly from respect for the owner of the Park, let him he who 
he would, paid their visits, and sent their invitations with an 
appearance of consideration very dear to his heart, particularly 
when it chanced that this consideration proceeded from per- 
sotis blessed by bearing a title. As to his domestic circle, it 
went on rather better than he expected : if not a happy, it 
was a very quiet one. Helen drooped, it is true, and looked 
wofuUy pale ; but she seldom complained at all, and if she 
did, he heard her not. Rosalind was very wretched ; but a 
host of womanly feelings weite at work within her to prevent 
its being guessed by any. Even Helen thou^t that she had 
a wondrous portion of philosophy so speedily to forget poor 
Charles, and so very soon to reconcile herself to the hateful 
dominion of the usurper who had seized his place. But Helen 
knew not how she passed the hours when no eye saw and no 
ear heard her. Neither did Helen know the terrible effort she 
had made to redeem the folly and the pride shown in her 
answer to Charles, the first and only time that he had ever 
ventured to disclose his love. Had Helen known this, and 
the manner in which this offer of herself had been refused, she 
would have loved, and not blamed the resolution with which 
the heart-stricken Rosalind hid her wound from every eye. 

Fanny was gloomy, silent, aud abstracted ; but Mr. Cart- 
wright only thought that the poor girl, having been passion- 
ately in love with him^ was suffering a few natural pangs while 
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teaching herself to consider him as her father. But all this 
was so natural, so inevitable indeed, that he permitted it not to 
trouble him : aiid^ in truth, he was so accustomed in the course 
of his ministry to win young ladies^ and sometimes old ones 
too, from the ordinary ways of this wicked world, to his own 
particular path of righteousness, by means of a little propitia^ 
tory love -making, that the moans and groans which usually 
terminated this part of the process towards perfect holiness 
among the ladies had become to him a matter of great indiffer- 
ence. Notwithstanding his long practice in the study of the 
female heart, however, he did not quite interpret that of Fanny 
Mowbray rightly. He knew nothing of the depth and reality 
of fanatic enthusiasm into which he had plunged her young 
mind ; nor could he guess how that pure, but now fettered 
spirit, would labour and struggle to reach some vantage-ground 
of assurance on which to rest itself, and thence offer its un- 
mixed adoration to the throne of grace. He had no idea how 
constantly Fanny was thinking of heaven, when he was talking 
of it. 

Of Henrietta he never thought much. She had given him 
some trouble, and he had used somewhat violent measures to 
bring her into such outward training as might not violently 
shock his adherents and disciples. But all this was now 
settled much to his satisfaction. She combed her hair quite 
straight, never wore pink ribands, and sat in church exactly as 
many liours as he commanded. 

Mi, Jacob was, as usual, his joy and his pride ; and nothing 
he could do or say sufficed to raise a doubt in the mind of his 
admiring father of iiis being the most talented young man in 
Europe. That Jacob was not yet quite a saint, he was ready 
to allow ; but so prodigiously brilliant an intellect could not 
be expected to fold its wings and settle itself at once in the 
temperate beatitude of saintship. He would come to it in 
time. It offered such inestimable advantages both in this 
world and the next, that Jacob, who had even now no objection 
to an easy chair, would be sure to discover the advantages of 
the calling. 

The wife of his bosom was really every thing he could wish 
a wife to be. She seemed to forget that there could be any 
other use fur her ample revenue, than that of ministering to 
his convenience ; and so complete was the devotion with whick 
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she seemed to lay herself and all that was hers at his feet^ that 
no sliadowy douhts or fears tormented him respecting that now 
first object of his life, the making her' will. 

But though thus assured of becoming her heir whenever it 
should please Heaven to recall her^ he took care to omit nothing 
to render assurance doubly sure. Not a caress^ not a look, not 
a tender word, but had this for its object; and when his 
^^ dearest life ** repaid him with a i^miie, and his ^^ loveliest 
Clara'' rewarded him with a kiss^ he saw in his mind's eye 
visions of exquisite engrossings, forming themselves day by 
day more clearly into — ^* all my estates, real and personal, to 
my beloved husband.'' 

Xhus, beyond contradiction, every thing seemed to prosper 
with him ; and few perhaps of those who gratified his vanity 
by becoming his guests, guessed how many aching hearts sat 
around his daily banquet. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE VICAR AT HOME. 



Sprino succeeded to winter, and summer to spring, without 
producing any important change at Cartwright Park. Charles 
Mowbray requested and obtained permission to continue his 
studies without interruption, and for five months Helen and 
Rosalind lived upon his letters, which, spite of all his efforts 
to prevent it, showed a spirit so utterly depressed as to render 
them both miserable. 

They seemed both of them to be converted into parts of that 
stately and sumptuous machine which Mr. Cartwright had 
constructed around him, and of which he was himself the main 
spring. The number of servants was greatly increased, the 
-equipages were much more splendid, and from an establish, 
ment remarkably simple and unostentatious for the income of 
its owners, the Park became one of the most magnificent in 
the country. 

Among the periodical hospitalities with which the vicar,— 
for Mr. Cartwright was still Vicar of Wrexhill,-— among his 
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periodical hospitalities was a weekly morning party^ which 
opened by prayers read by his curate, and ended by a blessing 
pronounced by himself. 

At about two o'clock a dejeuner a la fourchette was laid in 
the dining-room, around which were discussed all the serious, 
and serio-political, and serio-literary subjects of the day. On 
this occasion the selection of company, though always pious, 
was not so aristocratical as at the pompous dinners occasionally 
given at the Park. But what was lost to vanity on one side 
by the unconspicuous rank of some of the guests, was gained 
'to it on the orfier by the profound veneration for their host 
expressed in every word and in every look. Not only Mr. 
Corbold, the lawyer, — who was indeed in some sort ennobled 
by his relationship to the great man himiSelf, — ^but the new 
curate, and the new apothecary, and even the new school- 
master, were admitted. 

The company were always received by Mr, Cartwright and 
his lady in the drawing-room, where all the family were ex- 
pected (that is, commanded on pain of very heavy displeasure) 
to assemble round them. The tables were covered with bibles, 
tracts. Evangelical Magazines, sanctified drawings, and mis- 
sionary begging machines. 

Hardly could Chivers, who was become an example to all 
serious butlers in voice, in look, and in step, produce a more 
delightful sensation on his master's organs by announcing my 
Lord This, or my Lady That, than that master received from 
watching the reverential bows of the sycophants who hung 
upon his patronage. A sort of frozen blandishment on these 
occasions smoothed his proud face as he stood, with his lady 
beside him, to receive them. The tall, obsequious'curate, who 
harfily dared to say his soul was his own, though he freely 
took upon himself to pronounce the destiny of other people's, 
bent before him, lower than mortal ever need bend to mortal ; 
and he was rewarded for it by being permitted to aspire to the 
hand of the only daughter of Mr. Cartwright, of Cartwright 
Park. The little round apothecary, who by evangelical aid 
withal had pushed out his predecessor as effectually as ever 
pellet did pellet in a popgun, sighed, whined, bought tracts, 
expounded them, kneeled down, though almost too fat to get 
up again, and would have done aught else that to a canting 
doctCKr's art belongs so that it were not physically vcoc^^c^^C^'^^ 
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£or one sole object^ which i<a some moaths past had hardly 
quitted his thoughts by day or by^ni^t. This lofty olgect of 
ambition and of hope was the attending the lady of Mr. Cart- 
i^ri^t^ of Cartwright Park, at her approaching accouchement. 

The new sdioolxaaster, who was already making hundreds 
where iiis unprofessing predecessor made tens of pounds, was a 
huge, gaunt man, who had already buried three wives, and 
who had besides, as he hoped and believed, the advantage of 
being childless; — for he had always made it a custom to 
quarrel early with his sons and dau^ters, and send them to 
seek their fortune where they could fiad it; — this prosperous 
gentleman actually and bona fide fdl in love with Miss Tor. 
lington ; and having v^ (tolerably good reasons for believing 
Ihat there were few things at Cartwright Park which might 
not be won by slavish obedieDce and canting hypocrisy, he 
failed not to divide the hours during which he was weekly 
permitted an entree there, between ogling the young lady, 
and worshipping the master of the mansion. 

Poor Bosahnd had found means, after her dreads scene 
with Mowbray, secretly to convey a note to Sir Gilbert, inform- 
ing him that die no loqger wished to ohaage her guardian ; as 
her doing so would not, she feared, enable her to free Helen 
£rom her thraldom: she was still therefioire Mrs. Cartwright's 
ward, and the vicac had not yet quite abandoned the hope 
that his talented son might obtain her and her fortune ; but 
hitherto Mr, Jacob had declined isaking proposals, avowing 
that he did not think he was suffidently advanced in the fair 
lady's good gzaces to be quite sure of success. So, as no 
avowed claim had been hitherto made to her hand, the school- 
master went on ogling every Wednesday morning, and dreaming 
every Wednesday night, unchecked by any : for the fair object 
of hifi passion was perfectly unconscious of having inspired it. 

Mrs. Simpson, of course, never failed to embellish these 
morning meetings with her presence when dbe happened to be 
in the country ; but she had Istdy left it, for the purpose, as it 
was imderstood, of making a visit of a montli or two to a 
distant friend, during which she had intended to place h&r 
charming little Mimiraa at a boarding.school in a nei^bouring 
town; but Mr. Cartwright so greatly admired that sweet 
cbUd's early pietj that he recomended his lady to invite her to 
iw the period of her mamma a abeeoiK %x C«xX.invd)^^vc\u 
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Then there were tlie Biehavds* fanuly, who for vmrious 
leaBOos were smoatg the most ooBstant Wednesday Tuitors. 
MiB. Richards came to see Rosalind, little Mary to widsper 
good emrnvd to her ifriend Fanny, and the two elder sisters to 
sseet all the aezioas yMing men that die pompous Ticai could 
collect round him front every villi^ or town in die vicinity. 

Beades dMse, there were many others, too numeroua 
indeed to be pemdtted a place in these pages, who came from 
far and near to pray and to gossip, to eat and to drink, at 
Cartwright Park. 

It happened at one of these meetings, about the middle of 
the month of Jvne, when the beauty of t^ weather had 
bronght togedier nither a larger party thaa mrual, that « sub- 
ject of great interest to the msgority of the company was 
brought under diaoBBaton by Mr. Cartwri^t. 

No sooner had Mr. Samuel Hetherington, his cunrte, finished 
his prayer, and such of the company risen from their knees aa 
chose to come early enough to take part in that portion of 
the morning's arrangements, than the vicar opened the 
soi^ect. * 

'^ My de« friends and neighboma," he ttid, '^ I have to 
communicate what I am sure will give you all Measure : for 
are we not a society imited in the Lord ? Notwidistaading 
the little difeieuces of station that may pezfaapa exist among 
us, have we not all one common oliject in view ? It is for 
the furdieranee <^ this divine object that I have now to 
mention to yon a dzcomstance at which my soul and the soul 
of Mrs. Cartwright rejoice, and at which I am fully persuaded 
that your souls will rejoioe likewise.'* 

This preface produced a movement <^ Hvely iatetest 
throughout the whole room, and there was hardly a pemon 
present who did not eagerly undertake to answer £»r the 
sympathy of his or her soul with those of die vicar and his 
lady. 

*^ Since we had the pleasure of seeing you last,'' resumed 
the vicar, ** I have received a despatdi from the secretary of 
the South Central Aftican Bible Association, by which I learn 
that it is in contemplation to send out to Fababo « lemaricaldy 
serious young Jew, recentiy converted, as missionary^ -wmL 
minister plenipotentiary in all spiritofiY «Sb«% x^tt!cc^^ v^ ^^ 
dinrcb aboat to be estaUiahedfot FiMcio vndi W ^^v^'^^'^^^*^ 
Y 9, 
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But as you all well know that such a glorious enterprise as 
this cannot be undertaken without funds, and it has been re- 
quested of roe, in the despatch to which I have alluded^ that 
I should exert such little influence as I have among you, my 
dear friends and neighbours, for the collecting a sum in aiob 
of it, our good Mrs. Simpson's sweet little cherub Mimima i» 
furnished with a box, which she will carry round "as soon 
as the collation is ended, to petition your generous contribu- 
tions/* 

A murmur of approbation, admiration^ and almost of 
adoration, burst from the whole company^ and the conversa- 
tion immediately turned upon - the conversion of Jews, and 
the happiness of having found so very djpsirable a missioa 
for Mr. Isaacs. While the enthusiasm was at its height, 
Mrs. Cartwright, having previously received a hint front 
her husband, proposed that a serious fancy-fair should be 
held on that day month, on the lawn before the drawing- 
room windows of Cartwright Park, for assisting the outfit o£ 
Mr. Isaacs. 

'' If all the ladies present," continued Mrs. Cartwright,. 
" and such of their friends as they can prevail upon to join 
them, will only occupy themselves during the ensuing mont^ 
in the making of pincushions, the composition of tracts^ 
the sketching some dozens of Apostles' heads, together 
with a few thousand allumettes and pen-wipers, we should, 
I have no doubt, collect a sum not only very serviceable 
to the exemplary Mr. Isaacs, but highly honourable to 
ourselves." 

'^ Delightful V cried several ladies at once. '^ There 19 
nothing," said the little girlish wife of a neighbouring curate, 
'< that I dote upon like a fancy- fair; — a serious fancy-fair, 
of course I mean, my dear," she added, colouring, as she 
caught the eye of her alarmed young husband flxed upon 
her. 

'^ A serious fancy-fair for such an object," observed 
Mr. Cartwright, ^^ is indeed a charming spectacle. If the 
Lord favours us by granting a flne day, the whole of the 
ceremonies, — I mean, including the opening prayers, the ex- 
position of some chapters bearing upon the subject, the 
reading a tract which I will direct my curate to compose for 
the occasioD, and the final blessing; all this, I think, if the 
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weather prove favourable, should be performed out of doors, 
as well as the sale of the ladies' works. This^ I question not, 
will produce a very imposing effect, and will, I think, be 
likely to bring many persons who, by a blessing upon our 
labours, may be induced to purchase. The elderly ladies will 
of course sell the articles ; and the younger ones, whose piety 
will lead them to attend, may conceal themselves as much as 
possible from the public eye, by walking about in my groves 
and shrubberies, which shall be open for the occasion. It 
will be desirable, I imagine, to get handbills printed, to invite 
the attendance of the whole neighbourhood I Do you not 
think this will be advisable ? I am sure that no one can avoid 
every thing like general display and ostentation more cauti- 
ously than I do ; but I conceive this puTUic announcement on 
the present occasion absolutely necessary to the profitable 
success of our endeavours." 

*^ Absolutely !" was the word caught by echo for the 
reply. 

^' Have the goodness, Mr. Hetherlngton , to sit down at that 
small table — you will there find all things needful for writing, 
and indite the handbill that will be necessary for us. There 
is a warmth of feeling at this blessed moment generated 
among us towards this holy work, which it would be sin to 
neglect. Let it not, like those good feelings and resolutions 
of which we have been told by the preacher, pass away from 
us to pave the courts of hell, and be trodden under the feet 
of the scorners who inhabit there. No, my brethren ; let it 
rather rise like a sweet savour of ijicense, to tell that not in 
vain do we pronounce His name on earth 1" 

Before these words were all spoken, the assiduous curate 
was already seated, pen in hand, as nearly as possible in the 
attitude of Dominichino's St. John, and looking up to Mr. 
Cartwright for inspiration. 

In truth, the vicar, though the dignity of a secretary was 
in some sort necessary to his happiness, would by no means 
have intrusted the sketching out of this document to any hand 
but his own. He felt it to be probable that it might become 
matter of history, and as such it demanded his best attention. 
While Mr. Hetherington therefore sat with his pen between 
his fingers, like a charged gun waiting for the pressure of the 
finger that should discharge it, lit. C^X^irc^gckX.) ^v^ "^^ 
Y 3 
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xeadj hand of a master^ produced the folloyriiig outline iir 
pencil. 

Cabtwbight Park. 

On Wednesday, the 12th July, 1834, 
will he held 

a serious 

Fancy Fair, 

(m the kwn of the Rev. Mr. Cartwright's 

Mansion, 

at 

Cartwright Park, 

For liie promotion of an el^ect 

most precious 

in the eyes of all 

Professing Christians: 

namely. 

The fitting out a mission to Fababo, of which the Rev. Isaae 

Isaacs is to be the head and chief; to him heing intrusted the 

first formation of an organised Christian establishment for 

Fababo 
and its dependencies, together wkh the r^ulation of all adult 
and infant schools therein, and the superintendance of all the^ 
bible societies throughout the distriet. 
Large Funbs 
heing required for this very promising and useful mission, the 
ladies and gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Cabtwbight 
Park are religiously requested to attend the Sebious Fancy 
Fair hereby announced, both as contributors and purchasers ; 
whereby they will ensure the especial favour of Providence to 
themselves, and the blessings of religious and civil freedoni,. 
and the purest evangelical instruction, to unnumbered 
thousands 
yet unborn 

of 

the natives 

of 

Fababo. 

N.B. — Cdlations will be served at three o'clodt in five of 
tbe principal saloons of Mr. Cattwii^iVs mansion. Prayenr 
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to be pronounced at one. Blessing (from the Reverend 
Mr. Cartwrigfat hims^f) at &ye. 

The whole of tlie religious ceremonies to be performed in 
the open air. 

This sketch, as tbe inspired author called it, having been 
read aloud and approved by acclamation, was delivered to the 
curate to copy ; and as soon as this was completed, Mr. Cart-- 
wright received it from him, and holding it aloft in his right 
hand, pronounced aloud, in a very solemn and impressive 
manner, these words : '^ May this service, dedicated to the 
Lord, be found acceptable in his sight, and bring forth honour 
and glory* to us and to him in the world to come and the life 
everlasting. Amen." 

This business happily eompletedi,. the religious amusements 
of the morning continued to go on as usual ^ — Mr. Bateman, 
the enamoured schoolmaster, constantly nttin^ standing, and 
moving, with his eyes fixed on Miss Torrington ; and the 
despairing Corbold, whose six passiDnate proposals had been 
six times formally refused by Helen, reposing himself on a 
sofiat in deep meditation on the ways and means by which he 
might so wheedle or work himself into the secrets of his magni- 
ficent cousin as to make it necessary for him to wink at any 
means by which he could get Helen into his power, and so 
oUige her to marry him. 

At length the el^ant banquet drew the company from their 
tracts and their talk to the dinner-parlour ; and iced cham. 
pagne refreshed the spirits of ally but particularly of those 
eidbausted by the zealous warmth with which they had dis- 
cussed the sinful adherence to good works so frightfully pre- 
valent among the unregenerated clergy of the Church of 
England and Ireland. This was a theme upon which the 
majority of the company at the Cartwright Park meetings 
never wearied. 

At length, the final blessing was pronounced, the party 
separated, and the tired family left to repose themselves as 
they best liked tiU the hour ^ dinner. 

The increasing delicacy of Miss Cartwright's health, and 

Rosalind's drooping spirits, had prevented the intimacy between 

them from gaining ground so rapidly as they had, perhaps, 

both expected, when the families of the Park axui Vvi-»r%s$ss, 

Y 4 
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became blended into one. Yet it was evident that Rosab'nd 
was the only person to whom the pale Henrietta ever wished 
to speak^ and equally so that Rosalind always listened to her 
with interest. 

They were mounting the stairs together after the company 
were dispersed, when Henrietta said, ^^ Are you not wearied 
to death by all this. Miss Torrington ? Oh, how you are 
changed since the time I told you that I had pleasure in 
looking at your face! It was then the brightest looking 
countenance I ever gazed upon : but now — to use the words 
of, I know not whom — all the sunshine is out of you." 

*' It is a sorry compliment you pay me, my dear Henrietta ; 
but I believe I am not quite the same sort of person I was 
then/* Tears started in her eyes as she spoke. 

*^ I have overheard painful comparisons. Miss Torrington, 
between times past and present, and I am sorry for it. I 
really would not willingly add to the sorrow and suffering my 
race has brought upon you. Do npt go and sit by yourself and 
weep till you are sick, as I have done many*s the time and oft. 
Let us take a very slow ramble into that very thickest part of 
the Reverend Mr. Cartwright's shrubbery, where the sun never 
enters — shall we ? We are quite fine enough for such godly 
people, without any more dressing for dinner. So we can sit 
in the shade till the last bell rings." 

*' I should like nothing so well," replied Rosab'nd : and 
hastily skirting the sunny lawn, they took their stations on 
a seat which the morning sun visited as if on purpose to pre- 
vent its being dark and damp, but which for the rest of the 
twenty-four hours remained almost as cool as if there were no 
such globe in the heavens. 

"We are growing very seriously gay, Rosalind, — are we 
not? " said Henrietta in a lighter tone than she usually indulged 
in. '^ Fancy-fairs used to be the exclusive property of the world- 
lings ; but it seems that we are now to come in for a share of 
their fraudulent charity, — and their vain benevolence : — not 
a bad pun that, Rosalind, if I had but intended to make one ? 
But do tell me if you do not think Mr. Cartwright has a mag- 
nificent taste ? " 

" Very — for a person who professes himself so given to the 
contemplation of things above the world. But to tell you the 
truthj Henrietta, I am much less surprised at the vain-glorious 
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manner in which he displays his newly-acquired riches, than 
at the continuance of his saintly professions. I expected that 
the Vicarage of Wrexhill would have heen resigned, and all 
the world peaceahly permitted to be just as wicked as they 
liked, without Mr. Cartwright of Cartwright Park giving him- 
self the least trouble concerning it." 

"" You little know the nature of the clique to which he 
belongs. That they value pleasure fully as much as other 
men, is quite certain ; that diey struggle for riches with anx- 
iety as acute, and hold it with a grasp as tight, as any human 
beings can do, it were equally impossible to doubt : but that ^ 
I'owER is dearer to them than either, is a truth well known to 
all who Jiave sat within the conventicle, and watched its pro- 
fessors, as I have done." 

^' But how can a man so addicted to self-indulgence, as ic 
is evident Mr. Cartwright is, endure the sort of trouble which 
the charge of a living must inevitably bring with if ? —» espe- 
cially in the style so universally practised, I believe, by all 
serious ministers — that of interfering with the affairs of every 
individual in their parish." 

'* It is that interference that makes the labour a joy. But 
you are not initiated, and cannot comprehend it. i[QM do not, 
I am sure, conceive the delight of feeling, that not a man or 
woman — not a boy or girl in the parish either do, or leave 
undone, any single act of labour or of relaxation, without 
thinking whether Mr. Cartwright would approve it. And then, 
the dependence of so many on him for their daily bread ! — 
the curate, the clerk, the sexton, the beadle, — and the school- 
master, and the schoolmaster's assistant, and the apothecary, 
and the attorney, and the undertaker, and — dozens of poor 
dependent simpletons besides, who, if, like poor Seymour's 
organ-grinder, they " knew the walley of peace and quiet," 
would run away to batten on the first moor they came to, 
. rather than endure the slavery of living dependent upon the 
favour of a fanatical divine. Whatever it may be to them, 
however, depend upon4t, that to him, and the like of him, 
tills petty power, this minute tyranny of interference, is dearer 
than the breath of life ; and that, much as Mr. Cartwright 
loves his fair lady and all that belongs to her, he would think 
that all still dearly purchased, were he thereby to lose the right 
of entering every house in the parish, and \xTk\Ax]L<iSlCk\T\^'^ \ft «^ 
them what they have done, are doing, aad «e 5)X»\3X Vi ^Q- 
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The conversatioa then rambled on to dl things connected 
with the fancy-fair and its ohjfict, till they had talked tbem- 
selyea tired ; and then they sat scLently watching the beautiful 
checker- work of light and shade which fell on the grass-carpet 
before them; till the languid Henrktt% resting her head against 
a tree^ fell fast asleep. Rosalind sat beside her for some mi- 
nutes'; but^ growing weary of the extreme stillness necessary 
to guard her slumbers, she quietly withdrew herself, and wan- 
dered on under the trees. 

Haying left the sleeper for about half an hour, she turned 
to walk gently back again ; but fancying aa she approached the 
spot that she heard the sound of a man*s voice, she slanted off 
by another path, which took her close behind the seat occupied 
by Miss Cartwright, though a thick trimly-eut laurel hedge 
rendered it impossible for any one to see or be seen from the 
other. 

The hedge, though a good one, had not however the same 
efi^ct on soond aa on fflght, and Rosalind was not a little 
stavtled, as her soft fbotfeU silently drew near the seat, to 
hear a very passionate declaration of love in die drawling 
voice of Mr. Hetherington. * 

She stopped, by no mean» from any wish to hear more^ but 
greatly embarrassed lest, her ste|^ being heard, she might ap^ 
pear to have stolen to ihis obscure spot for the express pur- 
pose of being a listener. 

** Make me the happiest of men, adored Miss Cartwright !* 
reiterated the young man. '* Your father has permitted my 
addresses ; then do not you, most charming Henrietta, refuse 
to listen to them I* 

** It would not be for your happiness, sir," replied the deep 
low voice of Henrietta, '' that I should do so." 

" Let me be the judge of that ! Oh I if such a fear be all 
that parts us, we shall not, lovely Miss Cartwright ! be long 
asunder," replied the ardent Mr. Hetherington. 

<* I know mysdf, sir," said Henrietta, " far better than you 

can know me ; and though we have not been long acquainted, 

your situation as curate of the parish enables me to know your 

sentiments and opinions better than you can know mine. I . 

hear you preach twice every Sunday, Mr. Hetherington, and I 

do assure you there is not a siiij^e qjafiauon oi VxK^^xaxi^ on. 

which we ibmk alike." 

-^ame them, sweet Heniiettal gencto^^ \^ m^^V^x^vo 
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we differ, and trust me that it rfiall fee the study of my life 
to bring my ophrions into conformity with yomrs." 

*^ I heard you, in the middle of your sermon last Sunday, 
stop short to scold a little boy who had accidentally made a 
;^ noise by letting his hat faU on the gromid. You said to 
^ him, ^ Before next S«nday yoa may be brought into thia 
church in your coffin/ I saw the little fellow turn pale, yet 
you repeated the words. I really should not like to marry 
any one who could so terrify little boys, for he might perhaps 
think it right to terrify me ako.** 

" Never — oh, never again will I so oiFend yo» : and for 
yourself, beloved Miss Cartwright^ what could I say to you 
but words of hope and joy ? " 

'^ Neither your joy nor your hope, Mr. Hetherington, would 
do me much good^ I am afraid. In one word, much as it 
will surprise you to hear it from my father's daughter, I am 
not evangelical, sir." 

^' It is but a reason the more for my wishing to call you 
mine ! If my opinions are unsound, you shall correct them.*' 

'* I wish you would be persuaded, Mr. Hetherington, to 
desist from this* suit. I know that if my father has permitted 
it, I may find it become very troublesome to me, unless you 
have yourself the generosity to withdraw it ; for my fadier 
does not brook contradiction." 

" Ask any proof of my obedience but this, and you shall 
find me a slave, having no will but that of my charming mis- 
tress ; but to resign you while I enjoy the inestimable privi- 
lege of your illustrious father's sanction, it is hnj^ossible." 

" Then, sir," said Henrietta, in an altered voice that betokened 
strong emotion, '^ if nothing less will save me from this perse- 
cution, I will disclose to you the great secret of my life ; make 
•f it what use you will. I am an Atheist.** 

*' Surely you cannot suppose, my beloved Miss Cartwright, 
that this confession can produce any effect upon my love, tmless 
indeed it be to augment it. "WTiat noble frankness I what con- 
fiding trust I Believe me, there can be no difference of opin- 
ion between us on any subject suJBBtciently strong to conquer the 
tender and powerful passion you have inspired. Yield then to 
the soft violence which I know will be sanctlou&d. \w '^tpos. ^^^ 
ipected father — let me thus ."• ^ 

''^ Leave me, wretch ! *' exclaimed lle\ms\.%a. ybl ^ xtsv^ "^^^ 
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made Rosalind tremble. '^ He may lock me up and half- 
starve me, for he has done it before to make me obey his will, 
ard I have obeyed it, and hated myself for my cowardice ; 
but I will not marry you, Mr. Hetherington, even should he 
treat me worse than he has yet done — ■ wliich would not be 
easy. Go, sir, go — I am an Atheist ; but horrible as that 
sounds even to my own ears, it is better than to be what you 
have proved yourself." 

Rosalind, hardly less agitated than Henrietta appeared to be, 
stood trembling from head to foot in her retreat, till aware that 
the unscrupulous Mr. Hetherington had retreated in one 
direction, and the unhappy Henrietta returned to the house 
by another. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A SECOND VISIT TO THE LIME-TREE. 

Rosalind, as she walked slowly back towards the house, 
repeated to herself in shuddering the fearful words of Hen- 
rietta Cartwright — I am an Atheist, — and her very soul 
seemed sick and faint within her. She had sought in some 
degree the friendship of this unhappy girl, chiefly because it 
was evident that not even the connexion of father and daughter 
had suflSced to blind her to the hateful hypocrisy and unholy 
fanaticism of the vicar. Did, then, hatred and contempt for 
him lead to the hideous abyss of Atheism ? She trembled as 
she asked herself the question.; but the weakness lasted not a 
moment : the simple and true piety of her spirit awoke 
within her, and with kindly warmth cheered and revived 
her heart. That the unhappy Henrietta, when revolted by 
watching the false religion of her father, should have fled 
from it with such passionate vehemence as to plunge her into 
the extreme of sceptism, offered no precedent for what would 
be likely to befall a person who, like her, loathed the dark sin 
of hypocrisy, but who, unlike her, had learned the benignant 
truths of religion with no false and frightful commentaries to 
disfigure thepi. 
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As she remembered this --^a» she remembered that, pro- 
bably, the only religious lessons ever given to this most un- 
happy girl were such as her judgment must revolt from, and 
the sincerity of her nature detest as false and feigned, pity and 
compassion took place of terror and repugnance, and a timid, 
but most earnest wish, that she might herself be the means of 
sending a ray of divine light to cheer the fearful gloom of 
poor Henrietta's mind, took possession of her heart. 

The delightful glow of feeling that seemed to pervade every 
nerve of Rosalind as this thought took possession of her cannot 
be described. Tears again filled her beautiful eyes, but they 
were no longer the tears of disappointment and despondency ; 
yet a dread of incurring the guilt of presumption, by assuming 
the office of teacher on a theme so awfidly important, so sub- 
limely exalted, mixed fear with her hope, and she determined 
to restrict her efforts wholly to the selection of such books as 
might tend to enlighten the dark night of that perverted mind, 
without producing in it the painful confusion of thought 
which must ever result from a loose and unlogical arrangement ' 
of proofs and arguments, however sound or however unques- 
tionable they may individually be. 

When she met Henrietta in the drawing-room, where all the 
family were assembled before dinner, she was conscious of being 
so full of thoughts concerning her, that she almost feared to 
encounter her eyes, lest her own might prematurely disclose 
her being acquainted with the scene she had gone through. 

But the moment she heard Henrietta speak, the sound of 
her voice, so quiet, so cold, so perfectly composed, convinced 
her that the conversation which she had supposed must have 
agitated her so dreadfully, had in truth produced no effect on 
her whatever; and when, taking courage from this, she 
ventured to speak to and look at her, the civil smile, the 
unaltered eye, the easy allusion to their walk and their sepa- 
ration, led her almost to doubt her senses as to the identity of 
the being now before her, and the one to whom she had 
listened in horror a short half-hour ago. This perplexity 
was, however, in a great measure relieved by an interpretation 
suggested by her fancy, and immediately and eagerly received 
by her as truth. 

" It was in bitter irony, and shrewdly to test the sincerity 
of that man's assumed sanctity, that she uttered thou^ \ssrc^^» 
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ivi>rds/' thought Rosalind ; tad inefxpvessifalj lelieyed by the 
fiapposition^ she determined to ti^e an early opportquity of 
eonfessiiig to Miss Gartwright her involuBtary participation 
of Mr. Hetherington s tender avowal, and of her own tem- 
porary credulity in believing for a moment that what was 
uttered^ either to get rid of him or to prove the htde worth of 
his pretended righteoosoess^ was a serious avowal of her secret 
sentiments. 

This opportunity was not long wanting; for, perfectly 
unconscious that M»8 Torrington's motive for hovering near 
her was to seek a ci»nfi«lential conversation^ — a species of 
communication from whkh she always shrunk, — Henrietta, 
who really liked aisd admived her more than any person 
she had ever met wilh, leadHy seconded her wish^ by again 
wandering into l^e garden-walks, on whi^ the sun had just 
poured his parting beams, and where the full moon, rising at 
the same moment to take her turn of luk, shone with a splen- 
dour increasing every moment, and rendering the night more 
tiian a rival in beauty to the day. 

'^ Let us go to the same seat we occupied this morning," 
said Rosalind. 

'^ No, no ; go anywhere eke, and I disfi like it better. 
Let us go wiKie we can see €be moon rise, and watch her till 
she readies her highest noon ; — of all the toyi of ereation it is 
the prettiest.*' 

" Shall you be afraid to go as far as the lime-tree ?" asked 
Rosalind. 

" What ! The tree of trees ? the bower of paradise ? — in 
short, the tree that you and I have once before visited toge- 
dier? 

^^ The same. There is no point from whence the rising 
moon is seen to sudi advantage." 

'^ Come along, then ; let us each put on the armour of a 
good, shawl, and steal away from this superlatively dull party 
by the hall-door." 

The two girls walked on together arm-in-arm, both clad in 
white, both raising a fair young face to the clear heavens, both 
rejoicing in the sweet breath of evening, heavy with dew- 
distilling odours. Yet, thus alike, the wide earth is not ample 
enough to serve as a type whereby to measure the distance 
<&tt severed them. The adoration, the joy, ihe hope of Rosa- 
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Imd, as her tlieuglits rose ^ froin NatUK up to Nature's God," 
lieamed frotb. tier full eye ; thaakiiilneBs and love swelled her 
young heart, and every thou^t and every feeling was a hymn 
of praise. 

Henrietta, as she walked heside her, though sharing Na- 
ture's banquet so lavishly prepared for every sense, like a 
thankless guest, bestowed no thought upon the hand that gave 
it. Cold, dark, and comfortlesB was the spirit within her; 
she saw that all was beautiful, but remembered not that aU 
was good^ — and the thankless heart heaved with no throb of 
worship to the eternal Creator who made the lovely world, and 
then made her to use it. 

Notwithstanding the interpretation whidi Rosalind had put 
upon the worics spoken by Henrietta in tlie mornings and the 
consolation Ae had drawn from it, it was net without con- 
siderable agitation that she anticipated the conversation she 
was meditating. *' If she were mifitaken ? — if beneath that 
pure sky, ' from whence the eye of Heaven aeemed to look 
down upon them, sike were again to hear tiie same terrific 
words — how should she answer th^n ? How should she find 
breath, and strength, and thought, and language, to speak on 
such a theme ? " 

She trembled at her own teuMfity as this fear pressed upon 
her, and inwndly prayed, in most true and tweet humility, 
for forgiveness for her presumptuous sin. A prayer so offered 
never fails of leaving in the breast it iqirings from a cheering 
glow, that seems like an assurance of its being heard. Like 
that 8cieDce*taught air, whidi blazes as it exhales itself, prayer 
— simple, siaoere, uaostentations prayer, dieds iight and 
warmth upon the soul that breathes it, even by tlie act of 
bieathing. 

They had, however, reached the seat beneath the Mme-tree 
before Rosalind found courage to begin : and then she said, 
as they seated themselves foeBeath the epreadii^ canopy, 
^' Miss Cartwright, — I have a confession to make to you." 

" To me ? — Pray, wfcat is it ? To judge by the place you 
have diosen for yoar cenfeasionai, it diould be fiomething 
rather solemn and majesticaL'' 

'^ Do you remember that I left you on the din&bery-seat 
this momifig fast lekep ? " 

^ Oh ! perfectly,— You mem, then, to o^nieu tbHiiafe^^ 
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ing so was unwatchful and unfriendly : and^ indeed, I tliink 
it was. How did you know but I might be awakened by 
some venomous reptile that should come to sting me r " 

^ Believe me, T thought the place secure from interruption 
of every kind. But I had reason to think afterwards that it 
did not prove so." 

'* What do you mean. Miss Torrington ? " replied Hen- 
rietta, in an accent of some asperity. ^^ I presume you did not 
creep away for the purpose of spying at me from a distance?" 

*' Oh no 1 — You cannot, I am sure, suspect me of wishing 
to spy at you at all. And yet things have so fallen out^ that 
when I tell you all, you must suspect me of it — unless you 
believe me, as I trust you do, incapable of such an action." 

'^ Pray do not speak in riddles," said Henrietta impatiently. 
^^ What it it you have got to confess to me ? Tell me at once. 
Miss Torrington." • 

^^ You really do not encourage me to be very frank with 
you, for you seem angry already. But Ihe truth is, Missr 
Cartwright, that I did most unintentionally overhear your 
conversation with Mr. Hetherington." 

" The whole of it ? — Did you hear the whole of it, Rosa- 
Und?" 

" Not quite. The gentleman appeared to be in the mid^ 
of his declaration when my unwilling ears became his confi- 
dants." 

'^ And thea you listened to the end ?" 

'' I did.*' 

A deathlike silence followed this avowal, which was at last 
broken by Henrietta, who said in a low whisper, ^^ Then at 
last you know me ! " 

^^ Oh ! do not say so ; — do not say that the fearful words 
that I heard were spoken in earnest ! — Do not say that ; — I 
cannot bear to hear it ! '' 

^' Poor girl! — poor Rosalind !" said Henrietta, in a voice 
of the .deepest melancholy. 1 have always wished to spare 
you this — I have always wished to spare myself the pain of 
reading abhorrence in the eyes of one that I do believe I could 
have loved, had not my heart been dead." 

" But if you feel thus, Henrietta, — if indeed you know 
that such words as I heard you utter must raise abhorrence, — 
it is because that you yourself must hate then. I know you 
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:are unhappy— • I Joiow that your nature scorns the faults that 
4tre hut too conspicuous in your father ; hut is it not heneath 
a mind of such power as yours to think there is no God in 
heaven^ hecause one weak and wicked man has worshipped 
him amiss ? *' 

^^ He worship ! — Trust me^ Rosalind, had I heen the child 
of a Persian^ and seen him, in spirit and in truth, worship- 
ping the hrcMid sun as it looked down from heaven upon earth, 
making its fragrant dews rise up to him in incense, I should 
not have heen the wretched thing I am, — for I should have 
worshipped too." 

" Henrietta ! — If to hehold the Maker of the universe, and 
the Redeemer whom he sent to teach his law — if to see wor- 
ship offered to their eternal throne could teach you to worship 
too, then look around you. Look at the poor in heart, the 
Immhle, pious Christians who, instead of uttering the horrihle 
doom of eternal damnation upon their fellow-men, live and die 
in the delightful hope that all shall one day meet in the pre- 
sence of their God and Father, chastised, purified, and plead- 
ing, to his everlasting mercy, with the promised aid of his 
hegotten Son, for pardon and for peace. — Look out for this, 
Henrietta, and you will find it. Find it, and your heart will 
be softened, and you will share the healing halm that makes 
all the sorrow and suffering of this life seem but as the too 
close fitting of a heavy garment that galls but for an hour !'* 

" Dear, innocent Rosalind ! — How pure and beautiful your 
face looks in the bright moonlight ! — But, alas ! I know that 
very sinful faces may look just as fair. There is no truth to 
Test on. In the whole wide world, Rosalind, there is not 
honesty enough whereon to set a foot, that one may look around 
and believe, at least, that what one sees, one sees. But this 
is a perfection of holiness — a species of palpable and present 
divinity, that is only granted to mortals in their multiplica- 
tion tables. — Twice two are four — I feel sure of it, — but 
my faith goes no farther.*' 

'* 1 cannot talk to you," cried Rosalind in great agitation ; 
" 1 am not capable of doing justice to this portentous theme, on 
which hangs the eternal life of all the men that have been, 
are, and shall be. It is profane in me to speak of it, — a 
child — a worm. Father of mercy, forgive me !" she cried, 
suddenly dropping upon her knees. 
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Henrietta uttered a cry which almost amounted to a shridc^ 
'^ I had almost listened to you I " she exclaimed, — <^ I had 
almost belieyed that your yoice was the Toioe of truth ; hut 
now you put yourself in that hateful posture> and what can I 
think of you, but that you are all alike — aU juggling — all ! 
The best of ye juggle yomrsdves, — the worst do as we saw 
Mr. Cartwright do ; — on that very spot, Rosalind, beneath 
the shelter of that very tree, did he not too knuckle down ? 
and for what ? — to lure and cajole a free and innocent spirit 
to be as false and foul as himself ! Yet this is the best trick 
of which you can bethink you to teach the sceptical H^irietta 
that there is a Godi'* 

^^ Truth, Henrietta," said Rosalind, rising up and spealdng 
in a tone that indicated more contempt than anger, — '' neither 
truth nor falsehood can be tested by a posture of the body. It 
is but a childish cavil. The stupoidous question, whether this- 
' world and all the wonders it contains be the work of chance, 
or of unlimited power andgoodness, conceiving, arranging, and 
governing the whole, can hardly depend for its solution upon, 
the angle in whidli the joints are bent; You have read much. 
Miss Cartwright, — read one little passage more, which I think 
may have escaped you. Read the short and simple instruct 
ttons given as to the manner in which prayer should be offered 
up — read diis passage of some dozen lines, and I think yoa 
will allow that in following these instructions, greatly as they 
have been misconstrued and abused, there is nothing that can 
justify the vehement indignation whidi you^ express." 

Poor Henrietta i^runkmore abashed before this simple word 
of common sense, than she would have done before the revealed 
word. Rosalind saw this, and pointed out the anomaly to her^ 
simply, but strongly. 

<^Does it not i^ow a mind diseased i^'' she continued. 
'^ You feel that you were wrong to make an attitude a matter 
of importance, and you are ashamed of it : but from the ques- 
tion, whether you shall exist in pure and intellectual beatitude 
through countless ages, or perish to-morrow, you turn with 
contempt, as too trifiing and puerile to merit your atten- 
tion." 

'^ If I do turn from it, Rosalind, — if I do think the ex- 
amination of such a question a puerile occupation, — it is in 
the same spirit that I should dedine to share the employment 
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of a child yrho would set about counting the stbre; Such 
knowledge is too excellent for me ; I cannot attain unto it." 

^' Your illustration would be more correct, Henrietta, were 
you to say that you shut your eyes and would not see the stars, 
upon the same principle that you declined inquiring into the 
future hopes of man. It would be quite as reasonable to refuse 
to look at the stars because you cannot count them, as to close 
your eyes upon the book of life because it tells of inteUectual 
power beyond your own. — But this is all contrary to my re- 
solution^ Henrietta, — contrary to all my hopes for your fature 
happiness. Do not listen to me ; do not hang a chance dearer 
than life upon the crude reasonings of an untaught, woman. 
WiU you read, Henrietta? —if I will. find you books and put 
diem in your hands^ will you read them^ and keep your judg- 
ment free and clear from any foregone conclusion that every 
word that speaks of the existence and providence of God must 
be a falsehood ? Will you promise me this ? *' 

'^ Let us go home, Rosalind'; my head is giddy and my 
heart is sick. I had hoped never again to fever my aching 
brain in attempting to sift the truth from all the lies diat may 
and must surround, it. I have made my choice deliberately,. 
Eosalind. I have never seen sin and wickedness flourish any 
where so rapidly and so vigorously as where it has been decked 
in the masquerading trappings of religion. I hate sin, Rosalind, 
and I have thrown aside for ever the hateful garb in which I 
have been used to see it clothed. If there be a God;, can I 
stand guilty before his eyes for this ? " 

^^ Oh yes ! most guilty I If you have found hypocrisy and 
sin, turn from it with all the loathing that you will ; and be 
very sure, let it wear what mask it will, that religion is not 
there. Look then elsewhere for it. Be not frightened by a 
bugbears a phantom, from seeking what it is so precious to find ! 
Dearest Henrietta • will you not listen to me ? — will you not 
promise for a while to tiun your thoughts from every lighter 
thing, till you are able to form a surer judgment upon this } " 

" Dearest } — Do you call me dear, and dearest, Rosalind ? 
Know you that I have lived in almost abject terror lest you 
should discover the condition of my mind .J* I thought you would 
hate and shun me. — Rosalind Torrington! you are a beautiful 
specimen, and a very rare one. To please you, and to approach 
you if I could, I would read much, and thiwkvcv^ xeasss^^ossst^, 
z a 
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and try to hope again, as I did once, until I was stretched upon 
the torturing rack of fear : but there is no time left me I'* 

" Do not say that, dear friend," said Rosalind, gently 
drawing Henrietta's cold and trembling arm within her own. 
'' You are still so young, that time is left for harder studies 
than any I propose to you." 

** I am dying, Rosalind. I have told you so before, but 
you cannot believe me because 1 move about and send for no 
doctor — but I am dying." 

*^ And if I could believe it, Henrietta, would not that be 
the greatest cause of all for this healing study that I want to 
give you } '* 

*^ Perhaps so, Rosalind ; but my mind, my intellect, is 
weak and wayward. If there be a possibility tliat I should 
eyer again turn my eyes to seek for light where I have long 
believed that all was darkness, it must be even when and 
whpre my sickly fancy wills. — Here let the subject drop 
betweeif us. Perhaps, sweet girl! I dread as much the chance 
of my perverting you, as you can hope to convert me." 

Rosalind was uttering a protest against this idle fear, when 
Henrietta stopped her by again ss^ying, and very earnestly^ 
'^ Let the subject drop between us ; lay the books you speak 
of in my room, where I can find them^ but let us speak no 
more." 

Satisfied, fully satisfied with this permission, Rosalind de- 
termined to obey her injunction scrupulously, and silently 
pressing her arm in testimony of her acquiescence, they 
returned to the house without uttering another word. 



CHAPTER Vli, 



THE WILL. 



It was about this time that Mr. Cartwright, for reasons 
which will be sufficiently evident in the sequel, set about con- 
vincing his wife that there was a very pressing necessity, from 
motives both temporal and spiritual, that her son Charles 
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should be immediately ordained. There are many ways of 
convincing a woman and a wife besides beating-^and Mr. Cart- 
wright employed them all by tums^ till his lady, like a bit 
of plastic dough, took exactly the impression he chose to give, 
— «as evanescent too as it was deep, for he could make her act 
on Monday in direct opposition to the principles he had laid 
down on Saturday, yet leave her persuaded all the while that 
he was the wisest and best, as well as the most enamoured 
of men. 

But though living with the wife of his bosom in the most ^ 
delightful harmony, and opening his heart to her with the 
most engaging frankness on a thousand little trifling concerns 
that a less tender husband might never have thought it neces- 
sary to mention, Mr. Cartwright nevertheless did not deem it 
expedient to trouble her with the perusal of his letter to 
Charles on the subject of his immediate ordination. 

The especial object of this letter was to obtain a decided 
reiiisa] to the command it contained, and, like most of tfie 
Vicar of Wrexhill's plans, it answered completely. Mowbray's 
reply contained only these words : 

« Sir, 
*' Though all my hopes for this life have been blighted through 
your agency, I will not risk my happiness in that which is 
to come by impiously taking upon me the office of God's 
minister, for which I am in no way prepared. 

'* Charles Mowbray." 

As soon as this letter was received, read, and committed to 
the flames, Mr. Cartwright repaired to the dressing-room of 
his lady, where, as usual, he found hei reposing on the sofa ; 
a little table beside her loaded with tracts and other fanatiod 
publications, and in her hand a small bit of very delicate 
embroidery, which was in time to take the form of a baby's 
cap. 

" My sweet love! how have you been since breakfast? Oh! 
my Clara ! how that occupation touches my heart ! But take 
care of your precious health, my angel! My life is now 
bound up with yours, sweet ! ten thousand times more closely 
than it ever was before ; and not n)lne only, — the life of the 
dear unborn being so inexpressibly dear to us both. Remem- 
ber this, my lovely wife !" 

z 3 
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'^ Gh, Cartwright ! — your tender affection makes me the 
liappiest of women. Never^ surely, was there a husband who 
continued so completely a lover ! Were my children but one 
half as sensible of their happiness in having you for a father 
.as I am in calling you my husband, I should have nothing 
left to wish!" 

*< Turn not your thoughts that way, my Clara! — it is there 
. lihat it hath pleased Heaven to visit us with very sore afflic- 
tion. But our duty is to remember hh mercies alway, and 
so to meet and wrestle with the difficulties which he hath for 
his own glory permitted the Evil One to scatter in our path, 
'that in the end we may overcome them. Then shall we by 
the heel crush the head of the serpent, and so shall his mercy 
upon his chosen servants shine out and appear with exceeding 
splendomr and with lasting joy ! " 

*' Heaven prosper your ^ideavours, my dear Cartwri^t, to 
bring the same to good effect ! fiow I wish that Helen would 
make up her mind at t)nce to marry Mr. Gorbold I 1 am sure 
^hat, with your remarkably generous feelings, you would not 
object to giving her immediately a very handsome fortune if 
she would comply with our wishes in this respect. Mr. Cor- 
bold told me yesterday that he had every xeason to believe ahe 
was passionately attached to him, but that her brother had 
made her promise to refuse. This interference of Charles is 
really unpardonable ! I do * not scruple to say, that in my 
situation it would be infinitely more agreeable to me if Helen 
were married, — we could give Miss Torrington leave to live 
with her, dear Cartwright, — and I am quite sure the change 
would be for the happiness of us all." 

'* Unquestionably it would, my love ; — but this unfortunate 
boy ! Alas, my Clara ! I have just received fresh proof of 
the rebellious spirit that mocks at all authority, and hates the 
hand that would use it. I have tl^is morning received such a 
letter from him, in answer to that in which I expressed my 
-wish that he should adopt a profession and prepare to settle 
himself in life, as wrung my heart. It shall never blast your 
eyes, my Clara ! I watched it consume and bum, and turn 
to harmless ashes, before \ came to cheer and heal my wounded 
heart by pressing thee to it ! " 

The action answered to the word, — and it was from the 
bosom of her fond husband that Mrs. Cartwright munnured 
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^er inquiries as to what her unworthy son had now done to 
pain the best of fathers. 

" Not only refused, dearest, >to adopt the sacred a!bd saving 
profession we have chos^i for him with the most ribald inso- 
lence, but addressed me in words of such bitter scorn, that 
not for worlds would I have suffered thy dear eyes to rest 
upon them." 

'' Is it possible ! What tfavn, dear Cavtwiight, will it be 
best for us to do? it is terriUe to kuTe him to his own 
-wilful desire, and su&r him: to enter the aiiny,<when-weteow 
it will lead him to inevitable perdition ! tWhat can we do to 
■ayehim?*' 

^* It appears -to me, my «weet love,, that at the present 
moment it will be most consonant to the will Of the Lord to 
use towards him the most indulgent gentleness." 

*^ My dearest Cartwright j After «ach eonduet on his 
part ! Oh ! yon toe too good ! " 

^^ -fiweeteet! he is your son. I can never forget that; 
though I fear that he himself does not too* well remember' this, 
tif he did, my Clara ! he would hardly utter such bittei; jest- 
ings on what he is so cruel as to call ' my beggarly depend* 
once 'on 'you. This phrase has cut me to the heart's core, I 
ivill not deny it, Clara : it fa» made me feel my position, and 
shudder at it." 

Mr. Cartwright here rose from the -sofa, and putting -his 
handkerchief to his eyes, walked towards the window: *his 
breast heaved with au^ble sobs. 

*' My beloved Cartwright! what mean yon?'* exclaimed 
his affectionate wife, following him to the window, and gently 
attempting to withdraw the cambric that concealed his features: 
*' what can diat undutiful boy mean ? Your dependence upon 
me ? €rood Heaven ! is there any thing that was ever mine 
that is not now your own ? " 

" Alas ! dear love, he has not launched a random shot, — 
he knows but too well how to take aim, and how to point his 
dart, — and it has done its work." 

This was spoken in a tone of such profound sadness, that 
the soul of Mrs. Cartwright was moved by it. She threw 
her arms around her husband's neck^ and fondly kissing him, 
implored that he would tell her if there were any thing she 
could do to prove her love, and place him in a ^toafdsscv^ 
z 4» 
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imoe to render the repetition of such a hateful phrase impos* 
•ible. 

<^ I thought/' she continued, ** that your bang my hus* 
band, dearest Cartwright, gave you a right to all I possess. — 
Is it not so, my love ? '•' 

*' To your income, dearest Clara^ during your life; and as 
you are several years my junior, sweetest ! this, as far as 
my wants and wishes are concerned, is quite enough. But 
Ihe young man has doubtless found some wily lawyer to in-* 
form him, that should you die intestate he wouM be your 
heir j as by your late husband s will, my love, though he has 
left every thing to you, should you not make a will every 
shilling of the property will go tp him, whatever other chil- 
dren you have now, or may have hereafter/' 

" Oh, Cartwright ! why did you not tell me this before ! 
Should any thing happen to me in the hour of danger that is 
approaching, think what a dreadful injustice would be done 
to all! Let me not delay another day, — do send for Mr. 
Corbold, — I cannot rest till all this is set right. My dear 
unborn babe, as well as its beloved father, may reproach me- 
jfor this cniel carelessness.'* 

** Compose yourself, sweet Clara ! I wiU send for Corbold 
without delay. But for Heaven's sake do not agitate your 
dear spirits! — it was the fear of this which has alone pre- 
vented me from reminding you of the interest of our dear 
unborn babe/' 

'^ And your own, my dear generous husband ! Do you 
doubt, dear Cartwright, that the father s interest is as dear to 
me as the child's ? " 

A tender caress answered this question. But delay in mat- 
ters of business was not the besetting sin of Mr. Cartwright ; 
and while the embrace yet lasted, he stretf^hed his arm to the 
belL The summons was answered, and the cab despatched 
for the lawyer with a celerity that did much credit to the 
establishment 

When Mr. Corbold arrived, he was received by his cousin 
in the library, which, in conformity to the resolution an- 
nounced long ago to Charles Mowbray, was preserved re- 
ligiously for his own use and comfort ; and a few minutes' 
abort but pithy conversation sufficed to put the serious attor- 
ney au/ait of what was expected of him. 
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" You know, cousin Stephen/' said the Vicar of Wrexhill, 
<^ that the Lord is ahout to bless my house with increase ; 
and it is partly on this account, and partly for the purpose of 
making a suitable provision for me in case of her death, — 
which may he long delay !" 

*^ I am sure^ cousin Cartwright, there is no work that I 
could set about with greater readiness and pleasure. Shall 1 
receiye my instructions from you, cousin, at this present time ?" 
and the zealous Mr. Corbold accompanied the question by an 
action very germain to it, — namely, the pulling forth from 
a long breast-pocket a technically-arranged portion of draught- 
paper tied round with red tape. 

'^ By no means, cousin Stephen,'' replied the Vicar of 
Wrexldll ; ^* it is from my beloved wife herself that I wish 
you to receive your instructions. Of course, what you do to. 
day can only be preparatory to the engrossing it on parch- 
ment: and thoi^^ £rom delicacy, I will not be present 
during your interview with her, yet before the document be 
finally signed, sealed, and delivered, I- shall naturally wish to 
glance my eye over it. There is no longer, therefore, any 
occasion to delay ; come with me, cousin Stephen to my 
dear wife's dressing-room ; and may Heaven bless to you and 
to me the fruits of this day's labour ! " 

The master of the house then preceded the serious but ad- 
miring attorney through the stately hall, and up the stately 
staircase, and into the beautiful little apartment where Mrs. 
Cartwright, with a very pensive expression of countenance, 
sat ready to receive them. 

'* Oh ! Mr. Corbold,*' she said, kindly extending her hand to 
him, '^ I am very glad to see you. But my joy is dashed with 
remorse when I remember the thoughtless folly with which I 
have so long delayed this necessary interview.-—'^ My dearest 
Cartwright," she continued, turning to her husband, '^ can you 
forgive me for this? — Perhaps, dearest, you can, — for your 
soul is all generosity. But I diall never forgive myself. My 
only excuse rests in my ignorance. I believed that the law 
gave, as I am sure it ought to do, and as in fact it did in the 
case of my first marriage, every thing that belongs to me to my 
husband. It is true that I only brought my first husband 
about three hundred thousand pounds in money, and most of it 
has been since very profitably converted into land. Pec\sA.^w 
Mr. Corbold, it is this which makea Ok^ ^^«t«ii<e^«* 
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Mr. Corbold assured her that she was perfectly ri^t^ not 
•considering himself as called upon at the preaeDt moment to 
jdlude to the accident of her having ahildxen. 

'* Now then, my heloyed Clara, I leave -you," nid Mr. Cart- 
wright. '^ Not for worlds would I suffisr my presence to in- 
fluence you, even hy a look, in the disposition of property so 
entirely your own ! " 

^^ This generous delicacy, my beloved hnaband, is worthy of 
you. I shall, I own,iprefer being left jon this occasion with our 
pious Idnsman and friend.'* 

The vicar kissed his kdy*>8 delicate -fingeis, and departed. 

" Heaven has been exceeding gracious to me, Mr. Corbold. 
It must be seldom, I fear, that in your profession you meet 
<with so high-minded and exemplary: a character as that of your 
•cousin. * Ah, my ctear sir ! how oan I be thankfiil enough for 
«) great mercy!" 

" The Lord hath rewarded his handmaiden,*' replied the 
serious attorney. <'You have deserved happiness, excellent 
lady, — and you have it." 

Corbold now again pulled out his draught^paper, and with an 
air of much, deference, placed himself opposite to Mrs. Cart- 
wiigfat. 

^' I presume you have ink and pens at hand, my honoured 
lady?" 

*^ Take my keys, Mr. Corbold ; — in that desk you will find 
-every thing you want for writing ; and in the drawer of it is the 
copy of my late husband's will. It is this that I mean to make 
the model of my own. He set me an example of generous con- 
fldence, Mr. Corbold, and I cannot, I think, do better than 
follow it" 

Mrs. Cartwright drew the desk towards her, and from the 
drawer of it took the instrument which had made her mistress, 
not only of all the property she had originally brought her 
husband, but also of an estate which had come to him after his 
marriage. 

^* This deed, sir," she said, putting the parchment in Mr. 
Corbold 's hands, " will, I hope, supersede the necessity of in- 
structions from me. I am a very jwor lawyer, Mr. Corbold, 
and I think it very probable that were you to write after my 
dictation, my will might turn out to be something very different 
£roin what I wish to make it. But if you take this as your 
model, it cannot fail to be "rigYit, aa\i^ \fea& Vosteraxckfixit I have 
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been made to stand exactly in the position in which I now wish 
to plaee my exemplary hnsband Mr. Cartwright." 

'^ If such he your wiih^ dearest lady,'* said the attorney, *< I 
will, with your permission, take this parchment with me ; and 
by so doing, I shall not only avoid the necessity of troubling 
you, but, by the blessing of Heayenupon my humble endeavours, 
I shall be enabled accurately to prepare precisely such a document 
as it appears to be your wii^ to sign. In these matters no in- 
structions can make us such plain BaiUn^,my dear madam, as the 
having a satisfactory precedent in our hands. — Ah ! dearest 
lady ! when I witness the conjugal happiness of yourself and my 
ever-to-be-respected cousin, my heart sinks within me, as I 
remember that equal felicity would be my own, were it not for 
the cruel interference of one to whom I have never done an 
injury, and for whom I would wiUingly show, if he would let 
me, alia brother's love," 

'^ Keep up yotir spirits, my^ood cousin!" replied the lady. 
'^If Helen favours your suit, — and on this point you must be 
a better judge than I, — Charles's opposition will not lon^ avail 
to impede your union." 

The lover sighed, raised his eyes to heaven, and probably, not 
very well knovdng what to say, departed without replying a 
word. 

As he reached the bottom of the stairs, he perceived his 
cousin standing within the door of his library, which he held 
ajar. He put out his hand and beckoned him in. 

'^ You have made quick work of it, cousin Stephen," said the 
anxious vicar. ^' I trust you have not hurried away without 
fully understanding my dear wife's wishes. I ask no questions^ 
cousm Corbold, and do not, I beseech you, imagine that 1 wish 
you to betray any trust ; — merely tell me if my dear Mrs. Cart- 
wright appears to be easier in her mind now that she has dis- 
closed her intentions to you." 

The best and soberest minded men are sometimes assailed by 
temptation ; of which painful fact Mr. Stephen Corbold at that 
moment became proof. Some merry devil prompted him to 
affect the belief that his reverend cousin was in earnest, and, 
putting on a sanctified look of decorum, he replied, '^ Of course, 
cousin Cartwright, I know you too well to believe that you 
would wish to meddle or make with such an instrument as this. 
When your ^icellent and, I doubt not, weil-intentionedlAdl^ 
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shall be defunct^ you will in the course of law be made ac- 
quainted with her wilL I rejoice to tell you that her mind 
seems now to be perfectly unburdened and dear from all worldly 
anxieties whatever." 

As the attorney ended these words^ he raised his eyes, 
which were fixed as he spoke upon the roll of parchment 
which he held in his hand, and caught, fixed full upon bim, 
such a broadside of rage from the large and reaUy very ex. 
pressive eyes of his cousin, that he actually trembled from top 
to toe, and heartily repenting him of the temerity which led 
him to hazard so dangerous a jest, he quietly sat down at a 
table, and spreading open the parchment upon it, added, 
'^ But although it would be altogether foreign to your noble 
nature, cousin Cartwright, to express, or indeed to feel any 
thing like curiosity on the subject, it would be equally foreign 
to mine not to open my heart to you with all the frankness 
that our near kindred demands. Do not then refuse, dear 
cousin, to share with me the pleasure I feel in knowing that 
Heaven has taken care of its own ! The only instruction I 
have received from your pious and exemplary wife, cousin 
Cartwright, was to draw her will exactly on the model of this, 
which, as you may perceive, is a copy of the one under 
which she herself was put into the possession of the splendid 
fortunes of which, by especial providence, you have already 
the control, and of which, should it please the merciful Dis- 
poser of all things so to order it that this lady, really fitter 
for heaven than earth, should be taken to Abraham's bosom 
before you, you will become the sole owner and possessor, you 
and your heirs for ever ! " 

Mr. Cartwright had in general great command over himself^ 
rarely betraying any feeling which he wished to conceaL 
Perhaps even the anger which gleamed in his eye a few 
moments before, and which had now given place to a placidity 
that would by every serious lady in England have been deno- 
minated ^' heavenly," — perhaps even this, though it seemed 
to dart forth involuntarily, was in truth permitted to appear, 
as being a more safe and desirable mode of obtaining his 
object than the collaring his cousin and saying, '' Refuse to 
let me see that paper, and I murder you ! " 

But no object was now to be obtained by permitting his 
Jaohf to express his feelings ; and therefore, though he fdC 
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his heart spring within him in a spasm of joy and triumph^ 
he looked as quiet and unmoved as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened* 

'^ It is yery well, cousin Stephen," he said ; *^ make not 
any unnecessary delay in the preparing of this deed. Life is 
very uncertain ; and moreover, the time is known to no man. 
Wherefore, let this thing be done immediately." 

'^ Could I see Miss Helen for a moment alone, if I got this 
completed, signed, sealed, and delivered by to-morrow night ? " 
said the attorney. 

'^ Yes, my good cousin, yes ; I pledge you my word for it" 

In justice to the character of the unfortunate Mrs. Mow. 
bray, it is but fair to remark, that notwithstanding the cease- 
less process by which, from the very first hour of their ac- 
quaintance, the Vicar of WrexhiU had sought to estrange her 
from her children, he never ceased to speak of Charles as her 
undoubted heir, and of Helen and Fanny as yoiing ladies of 
large fortune. The lamentable infatuation, dierefore, which 
induced her to put every thing in his power, went not the 
length of intending to leave her children destitute ; though 
it led her very "sincerely to believe that the power thus weakly 
given would be properly — and as she would have said, poor 
woman ! '^ religiously" exercised for their advantage. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE LETTER-BAG 



Among the many highly-valued comforts and privileges which 
Mr. Cartwright's exclusive possession of the library a£fbrded 
him, that of receiving in solitary state — and privacy, the 
family letter-bag, was not the one least valued. 

It may, I believe, be laid down as a pretty general rule,, 
that those persons who conceive, or profess it to be their duty, 
to dive into the hearts and consciences of their fellow-creatures, 
and to regulate the very thoughts and feeUngs of all the unfor- 
tunate people within their reach, are not very scrupulous ^si \» 
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die methods used to obtain that inward knowledge. Mr. . Cart- 
wright^ according to the usual custom of divines of his dass^ 
had his village matron, . ostensibly only a merchuit of apples, 
gingerbread, and loll3^ops, but intrusted with as many secret 
missions of inquiry as the most jealous pontiff^ ever committed 
to a faithful and favoured nuncio on quitting the gates of 
Rome. She could tell, and was not ill paid for that precious 
knowledge, how often Betty Jackson went to buy baccy ; and 
how many times in the day Sally Wright looked over her 
shoulder at the passers-by while walking out with her master's 
children; and how many pots of porter w«re carried to one 
house, and how many times the ladies walked forth from 
another ; besides innumerable other facts and anecdotes, which, 
though apparently not of sufficient importance to record, weie 
nerertheless of great value to the vicar and to bis curate, as 
themes to lecture upon in private, and preach upon in puUic 

Sources of information sudi as these had never been over • 
looked or neglected by Mr.. Cartwright at any period of his 
ministry ; but hitherto he liad held them to be important 
rather to the general yrelfare of the Christian world than to his 
own family : no sooner, however, did he find himself placed 
in the responsible position of master of a large household, tban, 
besides taking the butler into a sort of- partnership for the di&> 
covery of petty offences, and having moreover ap elected stable- 
boy, who made a daily report of all that he saw and heard, 
and a little more, he determined that aU letters addressed to 
any member of the family should pass through his handj and 
in like manner^ that all those put into the letter-box in the 
hall, of which he kept the key himself, should be submitted 
to the same species of religious examination before they were 
deposited in the post-bag. 

In the execution of this part of his duty Mr. Cartwright 

displayed, to himself at least, considerable mechanical skill 

for the. letters were excellently well re-sealed — and likewise 
great equanimity of temper ; for, scanty as the family corres- 
pondence proved to be, he chanced to fall upon some few 
passages which might have shaken the philosophy of a mind 
less admirably regulated. 

In former times, if any Mowbray had wished to send a note 
from the Park to the Village, a groom or a groom's helper 
would have taken it : but now, though the establishment was 
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greatly increased, there was no such privilege allowed them ; 
and in order to escape the peremony of asking permission to em> 
ploy a servant, they all resorted to the post-bag. 

One of the letters thus sent and thus examined was from 
little Mary Richards to her friend Fanny ; and ipany more 
important documents had passed through his hands without 
exdting an equal degree of emotion. It ran thus : 

*' I cannot express to you, my dearest Fanny, how anxious 
I fbeL to open my whole heart to you on a sulrject that has 
long occupied us both with, I believe, equal depth and since- 
rity of interest ; — I mean, as I am sure you will instantly 
anticipate, that inward call to especial grace and favour which 
Mr. Cartwright tau^tus to expect would be the sure and cer- 
tain consequence of unbounded faith in himself; for so only 
can we into-pret the language he used to us. If I were to live 
a thousand years, dear Fanny, I should never cease to r^ret 
Ae dreadfulj buti I thank Heaven brief interval, during whidi 
I firmly believed that I had received this call. While this 
frightful and most presumptuous notion had possession of me, 
I looked upon my dear and excellent mother — ay, and, to my 
bitter sorrow, treated her too, as a being almost unworthy of 
communion with me ! Is not this of itself enough to prove the 
imholy tendency of the doctrine ? Now that the madness is 
passed, I look back upon it with as much astonishment as 
sorrow ; xind can so clearly trace in it the workings of the most 
paltry vanity and egregious self-love, that while remembering 
how sincerely I believed myself the better for all the hateful 
crimes of impious presumption and filial ingratitude of which 
I was guilty, I cannot but think that the most contemptible 
follies into which vanity and fine speeches ever plunged a girl 
in the ordinary routine of this world's nonsense must be con- 
sidered as innocent and respectable, when compared to those 
committed (oh ! fearful impiety !) in the name of Heaven. 

** Though we frequently meet, I have never yet been able 
fully and clearly to state to you how completely I have made- 
a recantation of all my reUgious errors. It is singular how 
Mr. Cartwright contrives, either by himself or his satellites, to 
be always hovering near us. For the three last Wednesdays 
I have set off for the Park with a firm determination to speak 
to you on this subject; but I have each time found \t \\o^vi«». 
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Bible. I believe that my countenance or manner must have 
expressed some part of the anxiety I felt to converse with you, 
and that my eagerness to obtain my object defeated it. On 
one occasion, as I think you must remember, Mr. Cartwright 
himself, though constandy drawn here and there to perform 
his gracious hospitalities to the rest of the company, ceased 
not again and again to return with his soft *' Well, dear chil» 
dren ! what are you talking about ?" — on another it was his 
curate and deputy who performed the office of interrupter ; 
and last Wednesday, that very unaecountable person Mr. Jacob 
seemed determined that no one should speak to you but him- 
self. I have therefore, dearest Fanny, determined to write to 
you. I think it likely that I may soon leave this neighbour- 
hood : Major Dalrymple, who has been greatly the means of 
bringing me back to happiness and common sense, will, I 
believe, undertake the charge of me for the rest, of my life. 
This, I find, has long been my dear, dear mother's wish. 
Had I heen quite sure of this a year ago, I thiyk I should 
have been saved this wild interlude of fanatic raving. How- 
ever, it is over; and greatly as I have been the worse, I hope 
and believe that for the future I shall be the humbler Chris- 
tian and the better woman for it. 

^^ Major Dalrymple is at present in Scotland, attending the 
sick — I believe the dying hours of his cousin Lord Hilton. 
After his return, it is probable we shall leave Wrexhill ; and 
I am therefore most anxious to make you acquainted with m]^ 
present state of mind, for I cannot but suspect that we have 
run the farther into this lamentable folly because we ran 
together. 

*' You have already said enough to make me hope that you 
' too are recovering from your delusion ; but I cannot be easy 
without telling you explicitly, that I am again the same un- 
pretending little Church-of^England Christian that I was in 
the days of our good Mr. Wallace ; that I am once more a 
loving and dutifid daughter to the best of mothers, and ever 
and always your very 

" Aflfectionate friend, 

^^ Mary Richards. 

'' P. S. Pray let me hear from you.** 

This letter was wormwood to Mr. Cartwright £rom one end 
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to the other. Had it rehearsed the kissing story, he would 
liked it infinitely better. He was quite aware of Mary Ri- 
ch ards's ^' falling off,'* and attributed it, as well as that equally 
evident in Fanny, to jealousy — woman's jealousy, and drew 
thence a species of gratification that almost atoned for their 
secession ; the more so perhaps as the all.important business 
of the will rendered it absolutely necessary that, cost what 
converts it might, he should bestow his love-making *wholly 
and solely upon his lady. 

But to find that this pretty little girl really appeared to have 
foi^otten the kiss altogether, and yet that she had escaped 
from his net — at the very moment too when, as it seemed, 
she was en the very verge of becoming a viscountess, was a 
mortification so cutting, that he actually ground his fine teeth 
together with rage at it. 

His first impulse was to destroy it. But he recollected 
that by suffering it to reach Fanny, he should obtain a sight 
of her answer ; and feeling considerable curiosity to discover 
how he should fare in the hands of the little melancholy poet- 
ess who had of late evidently avoided all tete-a-tete commu- 
nication with him, he carefully re-sealed it, and sedidously 
pinching its folds into unsuspicious-looking flatness^ put it 
aside to be delivered according to its address. 

The event proved that he was quite right in believing that 
Fanny Mowbray would answer this letter ; but whether the 
perusal of her reply increased his satisfaction in being master 
of Cartwnght Park^ may be doubted. 

Fanny's reply was as follows : 

" My very dear Mary, 
" I am most thankfiil to have received your letter ; for one 
source of the mental misery I have endured has arisen from 
believing that I first led you to fix jour attention on Mr. 
Cartwright, and your faith on the hateful dogmas he taught. 
You are freed — you have escaped, you are restored to the 
mother you love, and you will be happy ! I thank Heaven, 
Mary, that my heart is not wholly perverted by all the unnatural 
struggles it has gone through ; for I do rejoice, my dear 
friend, at your felicity with a pureness and freshness of joy 
that I have never felt at any thing since the death of my poor 
father came and blighted all our joys. N^ixl^cx ^soiA.'sqs.- 

A A 
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I^nsed at the end of your history. May yon through life be 
as happy as I wish you^ and you shi^ have no reason: to 
cocnplain. 

** Of mysdf I know not how to speak ; and yet I am sure 
that you will not be easy without knowing something of the 
preaeot state of my mind. 

'•^ Yes, Msry^ the mad fanaticism has passed away ; but it 
haa left me weak as a child recovered from the delirium of a 
raging fever ; and I feel very doubtful if I shall ever wholly 
recover it. I am thankful that you have sofibied less than I 
have done ; indeed the misehief wrcMight so differently with 
you, that I almost doubt my power of making you understand all 
I have suffered. I cannot explain even to myself what species 
«f feeling it was which took possesskm of me when first I became 
acquainted with Mr. Cartwright. Of this, however, I am 
quite sore^ that I believed with all the simplicity of truth and 
innocence, that all I felt proceeded from the inmiediate influ- 
ence of the Deity warkin^ within me to secure my eternal 
aalvation. I could not more flrn^ have believed that 
Mr. Cartwiaght was Hesven't appointed agent on earth; 
and tvearf thing he did and every thing he said appeared 
clothed in a sort of hokness in my eyes which woold have 
rendered it impious to judge him as another wooki have been 
judged. During the first two or three months of our ac- 
^^uaintsnoe^ I was happy — oh ! nudi more dun happy ; I 
lived in a sort of ecstasy, I believed mysdf • the chosen of 
Heaven, and that all the agitating but ddigfatfol emotiom 
which Mr. Cartwright's admiration and praises exxnted were 
only so many heavenly assurances that I was indeed one of 
the elected few predestined to eternal and uniqieakable happi- 
ness. H« caressed me — very often he cu%ssed me. But even 
BOW9 Mary, that I see deaily much that was then concealed, 
I cannot comprehend the sort of effect this had upon me. • I 
think that had he asked me to marry him, I should luwe 
been conscious of the disparity of his age ; and I think, teo^ 
that I i&ould have been startled and shocked at discovering 
that his love, always so fervently expiessed, and often showm 
by tender endearments, was in any way xn earthly love. And 
yet, weak and inconsistent creatures that we are J when I dia- 
csovered that the object of my mother's last sudden journey 4o 
town, in which I acconxpanied her — wdien I duoo^neved tbit 
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her purpose "was to raarry Mr. Cartwright, the sick faintness 
that seemed to seize upon my. heart and creep over all my 
limhs convinced me for a moment that I loved him . . . not 
as I fancied I did, dear Mary, as a lower angel might love 
one of higher order, hut with a love of a weak sinful 
woman. The tortures I endmred that night can never he oh- 
literated from my nrind ; a terrified conscience and a wounded 
heart seemed struggling together, as if to try which could 
torment me most. But the struggle did not last long. My 
heart — at least all that was tender and womanly in it — ap. 
peared to turn to stone, and was tranquil enough as far as any 
feelings connected with love forMr.Cartwright were concerned; 
but religious terrors, frightful, hideous, almost maddening, 
took possession of me. I helieved that the crime I had com- 
mitted in loving the man whom Heaven had ordained to he 
my spiritual teadher, was a deadly sin. I now felt certain 
— or, in the language of the sect, an inward assurance, that 
I was pre-doomed to eternal per<£tion ; and that the belief I 
had once entertained, exactly contrary to this, was of itself a 
sin never to be atoned, and only to iJe punished by eternal 
ilames. Is there another torture of the mind equal to Ais ? 
I do not think it ; for true and reasonable remorse for crimes 
really committed cannot approach it. Not all the sins that 
man ever laid upon his soul could equal in atrocity what my 
guih seemed to me, I suppose I was mad, quite mad ; for 
as I now recall the hours that passed over me, and all the 
horrid Images of the avenging fury of an angry God which 
entered and rested upon my spfait, I can call the state I was* 
in nothing short of madness. 

'• This state lasted, with litfle variation in the amount of 
suffering, during the Hret week after my mother's marriage ; 
and then its feverish violence gave place to sullen, heavy gloom. 
The cure however was near, very near me, for I found it hi 
Mr. Cartwright himself. 

^^ It was some trifling instance of contemptible artifice 
which first drew aside the veil from my mental vision, and 
caused me to see Mr. Cartwright, not as he is — oh no ! that 
has been a work of steady study, and some length of time, — 
but as something of a very different species from Aat to which 
I had fancied he belonged. 

** One must have been under a deLxK^QXi %& ^WK^ie^ 'ss* -w^sx^t. 
A X a 
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has been, to cdnceive the sensation produced by once more 
seeing things as they are. I can compare it only to walking 
out of a region peopled with phantoms and shadows into a 
world filled with sober, solid realities. It is the phantom 
world which produces the strongest effect on the imagination ; 
and the first effect of the change was to make everything around 
me .seem most earthly dull, stale, and unprofitable. I was 
still, however, a fanatic ; I still deemed myself one of those 
foredoomed to eternal destruction. But one blessed day, some 
time after I had become convinced that Mr. Cartwright was a 
very pitiful scoundrel, I chanced to hear him in sweet and 
solemn accents expound his scheme of providence to one of 
our distant neighbours who came here to pass the morning, 
and who seemed well disposed to listen to him. I saw that 
every word he said, rendered soothing and attractive by the 
gentle kindness of his manner and the eloquent commentary 
of his eyes, was making its way to the poor lady's soul, just as 
a year before the selfsame words and looks had worked their 
way to mine. 

" It was at that moment I felt the first doubts of the truth 
of the doctrine I had imbibed from him. For himself I had 
long felt the most profound contempt; but I had hitherto 
shrunk from the impiety of confounding the doctrine and the 
teacher. Something artificial and forced in his manner re- 
called by the force of contrast the voice and look of our dear 
Mr. Wallace ; and then came the bold but blessed thought that 
the awful dogmas by which he had kept my soul in thrall might 
be as false and worthless as himself. My recovery from my 
mental malady may be dated from that hour. Every day that 
has passed since has led me back nearer and nearer, I hope, to 
the happy state (of religious feeling at least) in which Mr. 
Cartwright found me. But the more fully I recover my 
senses, the more fully I become aware of the sad change he 
has wrought in every thing else. Not only do we all creep 
like permitted slaves through the house that we once felt to be 
our own, but he has stolen our mother from us. Poor, poor 
mamma I how dearly did she love us ! how dearly did we love 
her! Where is the feeling gone.'' She has never quarrelled 
with us ; with me, particularly, she has never expressed her- 
self displeased in any way ; — and yet her love seems blighted 
and dried up, as if some poisonous breath had blasted it ; — 
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and so it has — placid and fair as is the outward seeming of 
this hateful man, I question not but every hour brings forth 
some sorry trick to draw her farther from us. Poor, poor 
mamma ! I know this cannot last ; and when she finds him 
out — how dreadful will her feelings be ! 

" Then, too, I have another sorrow, my dear Mary, which 
tarnishes, though it cannot destroy, the joy of my return to 
reason. While the fit lasted, I believed it a part of my dark 
duty to keep Helen and Rosalind, and our poor exiled Charles, 
as much at a distance from me as possible ; and now I hardly 
dare to hope that this can ever be quite forgotten by them. I 
have not courage to enter with them into an explanation as 
full as this which I have now given you ; yet, till I do this, 
I cannot hope that they will either understand or forgive me. 

^^ If Charles were at home, I think the task would be easier ; 
but Rosalind and Helen both seem to avoid me. I believe 
they are too miserable themselves to look much at me, or they 
might see that I no longer turned from them as I did some 
months ago. All this, however, may some day or other come 
right again. But what is to become of poor Charles ? I feel 
convinced this hypocrite will never rest till he has robbed him 
of his inheritance ; and I sometimes think that as the doing 
this must be the act of my mother, it would be right in me to 
put her on her guard against his machinations. But this can 
only be done by opening her eyes to his real character ; and 
though I think I could do this, I tremble at the misery into 
which it would plunge her. — But this is going beyond your 
request, dear Mary. You cannot be ignorant that my unhappy 
mother's marriage Has plunged us all in misery ; and there is 
little kindness in impressing this truth upon you when your 
own bright prospects ought to occupy you with pleasant 
thoughts of future happiness. Forgive me ! and believe me 
with every wish that this happiness may be as great and as 
lasting as the nature of human life can permit, 

" Your ever aflfectionate friend, 

^* Fanny Mowbray." 

Some people might have' found the peiusal of these letters 
sufficient to damp the ardour of their curiosity in the pursuit 
of private information ; but it had not this effect upon Mr, 
Cartwright. He even doubted whether he should \vc>\. 'e^S&x 
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this letter of Fanny's to reach its destination for the same 
reason that he had permitted that of her friend to reach hers 
— namely^ the procuring a reply. But upon a re-perusal^ — . 
for he gave himself the gratification of reading it twice^ — he 
tore it into tiny atoms^ and then lighted a hougie to set fiie to 
the fragments. , 

The next letter of any importance v^hich fell into his hands 
by the same means must also be given to the reader, as it 
contains some important information which, as it immediately 
shared the same fate as that of Fanny's^ remained for a eoo» 
siderable time unknown to the person it most concemed, as 
well as to all others. 

This letter was addressed to Helen from one whom beyond 
all others in the wide world it would best hare pleased her to 
receive any token of remembrance (a attention. It came from 
Colonel Harrington^ and contained the foUowing lines : 

^< Were Miss Mowbray placed in other drcumstaaees >— * 
were not all proper access to her barred by the hateful influ. 
ence of an alien and a stranger to her and to her bloody I 
should not thus venture to address her. All application to 
your mother and natural guardian would be» we know but too 
well, in vain : nay, there ia every reason to bdieve that any 
application to yourself through her would never be permitted 
to reach you. But, rascal as this Cartwright haa proved him. 
self, I presume he does not tamper with the post ; and it is 
therefore by this vulgar and ordinary medium that I deter^ 
nune to make known to you what it is great misery to eonceaL 
Yet, after all, in saying, ^ Helen, I love you/ 1 think I say 
nothing that you do not know already. But, nevertheless^ it 
is delightful to say it ; and were I, sweet Helen, once more 
within reach of being heard by you, I might perchance weary 
you with the repetition of it 

^< But this is not all I have to say, though it is only in the 
supposition of your listening to this without anger that I dare 
proceed. I believe, Helen, I ought to say something — a 
great deal perhaps about my presumption — and my fears, 
and I know not what beside, — but the simple truth is, that 
being quite conscious I loved you, and not feeling the least 
reason or wish to conceal it, my manner and words, too, I 
believe, must have let you into the secret the last time we 
met J and those dear eyes, with their long eyelashes, so con-* 
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stantly as they are before me^ would long ago have looked me 
into despair if the memory of one soft glance at parting had 
BOt permitted me to hope. My^father and mother^ Helen, 
know that I love you, and that all my future happiness hangs 
on your rx>n6enting to become my wife, even tpUhoui yow 
mother's consent. Why should I coneeal from you that I 
know it will be refused ? — Why should I not frankly and 
fairly teU you at once^ my beloved Hden,'tliat smnetibingyery 
like an elopement must be resorted to before you can be mine ? 
— 'But what an elopement ! It will only be to the house of 
your godmother, who already loves you as her child ; and who 
not only sanctions my addressing you^ but has commissioned 
me to say that she shall never know any thing approaching 
happiness till she can take you in her arms and call you her 
real daughter and her William's wife. For ray father, — r you 
know his oddities, — he declares that if you will come to 
Oakley and frankly consent to be his daughter, it will be the 
happiest moment of his life when he puts your hand in mine, 
and calls you so. But he swears lustily, Helen, that^no appli- 
cation to your mother shall ever be made witJi his consent. 
This is rough wooing, sweet <one ! But do I overrate the 
generosity of your temper when I express my belief that ytra 
will not suffer what is inevitable, to destroy hopes ihat smile 
sa sweetly on us ? ' • 

" Address your answer to Oakley, Helen r write'it, if you 
will, to my mother. Dear and precious as one little line of 
kindness would be to me, I will not ask it if your proud heart 
would find it easier to open itself to her than to me. But 
keep me not Jong in suspense ; before I shall have sealed my 
letter, I shall feel sick because the answer to it is not come. 
My regiment is not going abroad. This change ifi its desti- 
nation was only known to us on Friday last. — Farewell f 
How wliolly does my fate hang upon your answer ! 
*' Ever, ever yours, 

'^ William Habbington." 

The destruction of this letter was attended with a feeling of 
pleasure greatly superior both in quaUty and extent to that which 
he received from watching spark after spark die away from the 
fading embers of poor Fanny's long epistle. That was merely. 
a matter of mawkish sentiment ; tbia vias mi «S«ix ofLXsNis^K^"*** 
A A 4 
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^< But Miss Helen diall have a lover, nevertheless." It 
was tiiiis be ended his cogiution. ^' My cousin Stephen will 
not fail me. This evening he will be here with what will 
make the young lady's hand worth jast as much as I please, 
and no more : and if my worthy cousin likes her, he shall 
have her." And as he thought these words, a smile curled 
his lips, and he playfully blackened the paper, and singed it, 
and finally set it in a blaze, uttering aloud as the flame ex- 
pired, *' A lieutenant-colonel of dragoons vergus the Vicar of 
M^rexbilL" 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE WILIi EXECUTED. 



The evening was pretty far advanced when at length the 
house-door bell was loudly rung ; and immediately afterwards 
Mr. Stephen Corbold entered |he drawing-room looking more 
assured, and, as Helen thought, more detestable than ever. 

Having deliberately sipped his tea, and indulged himself the 
while in ^ long steady stare in the face of the unfortunate 
object of his passion, he at length rose, and with an air of 
much confidential importance, raising himself on his toes, and 
playing with his watch-chain, approached Mrs. Cartwright, and 
whispered something in her ear. 

" Have the kindness to ring the bell, Mr. Hetherington," 
said the lady, addressing the curate, who, according to his 
frequent custom, had taken his tea at the Park, partly for the 
advantage of receiving the instructions of his principal upon 
sundry little points of Church and village discipline, and* partly 
for the hope of finding some one among the young ladies less 
cruel than the inexorable Henrietta, who had never appeared 
to see him, from the moment they parted in the shrubbery. 

*^ Tell Curtis to carry lights to my dressing-room,*' said 
Mrs. Cartwright to the servant who aswered the bell. 

The vicar's heart gave a bound. One hour more and he 
-should clutch it ! One short hour more and he should at last 
master of his own destiny, dependent on no fond woman's 
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whim, trembling before no children's power to change her 
purpose. 

^' Once let her sign this will/' thought he, " anc^if I ever 
leave her long enough unwatched to make another, the fault 
will be my own, and I will abide the consequence.'* 

With a placid countenance that manifested no emotion of any 
kind, Mr. Cartwright amused himself for a few minutes in 
examining a drawing just finished for the Fancy Fair, by the 
lig1|t of a lamp on the chimney-piece ; and as he passed be. 
hind his cousin to set it down, he condescendingly stopped to 
show it to him, pointing out its merits with affectionate admi- 
ration, for the artist was no other than his accomplished lady. 

'^ Is not the expression of this head beautifully holy, cousin 
Stephen? Just look at the eyes .... Chivers the butler, 
her maid Curtis, and my valet can witness it • . . . Charm- 
ing is it not ? " 

In a short time afterwards Mrs. Cartwright rose ; the atten- 
tive attorney sprang to the door, opened it, and silently follow- 
ed her out of the room. 

Henrietta's eye followed them, and she sighed heavily. 
" You do not seem well to-night, Miss Cartwright," said 
Helen, *' and I do not feel gay ; what say you to our keeping 
each other in countenance, and both going to bed though the 
clock has not yet struck ten ? " 

" A comfortable, and very wise proposal," rephed Henrietta, 
rising at once. ^^ I am much more inclined to be in bed than 
up ; for I would rather be asleep than awake." 

*^ It is very right for you, Henrietta, who are an invalid, to 
be indulged in your wish to retire early," said her father. 
'^ Good night J I am sorry that the accidental absence of your 
mother renders it impossible for me to hasten the hour of 
evening prayer. ' But you shall have my blessing. May 
Heaven watch over your slumbers if you ^lose your eyes in 
faith ! If not, may he visit you in the night season, with such 
appalling thoughts as may awaken a right spirit within you ! 
But for you, my dear child," he continued, turning to Helen, 
^' I cannot suffer you to leave us so prematurely. We shall 
have prayers within an hour, and I do not permit any member 
,of my family to absent herself from the performance of this 
sacred ordinance, without very good and sufficient reason for 
«> doing." 
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" I conceiye that I have ver^r good and fiufficient reason for 
80 doing, sir/' replied Helen, approaching the door : ^^ I tridi 
you all ggod nigUt." 

<< She shall pay for this ! " whispered one of the little demons 
that nestled in the vicar's heart. '^ Stephen must ahsolve me 
of my promise for to.night ; but if I do not keep it with him 
nobly on some future occasion^ I will give him leave to tear in 
fragments the parchment which at this very moment is grow- 
ing into a rod wherewith to scourge the insolence of this proud 
vixen." 

It was probably not so much the Ruling to keep his promise 
with Corbold, which ihe late hour might readily excuse, as the 
displaying to his slave and curate that his power was not ab- 
solute, which gallied him so severely. His wife and cousin, 
however, soon returned ; they both looked placidly contented, 
as those do look, who, having had important business to trans- 
act, have done it well and thoroughly. Soon afterwards the 
numerous household were summoned to appear, and the labours 
of the day were closed with prayer, Mr. Hetherington uttering 
the extempore invocation, and the vicar pronouncing the 
Messing : an arrangement, by the way, approved by the master 
of Cartwright Park for three especial reasons. First, it gave 
to his establishment very greatly the effect of having a domestic 
chaplain at its head. 

Secondly, it afforded an opportunity, which the worthy Mr. 
Hetherington never neglected, of calling down sundry especial 
blessings on the vicar's own particular head, and, which was 
perhaps more important still, of pronouncing a lofty eulogium 
on his transcendent virtues. 

Thirdly, the having to rise from his knees and pronounce 
the final blessing, never failed to soothe his spirit with a deli- 
cious foreboding that he might one day do so. likewise in his 
own cathedral, and from his own proper throne : this being an 
object of ambition to him as dear, or dearer still, than the 
possession of the precious will itself. 

Rarely indeed did he seat himself in his own soft chair, in 
his own noble library, without seeing in his mind's eye a mitre^ 
as distinctly visible as Macbeth's air-drawn dagger was to him ; 
and the hope that this crowning blessing would one day Ml 
upon his favoured head, not only cheered every waking, and 
often every sleeping hour, "but madft ten. so generously come 
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iirward upon all occasions when a penniless Whig was to he 
•ecommodated with a seat in a Parliament^ or any other sub- 
scription set on foot to help the radical poor and needy into 
political power and place^ that he was already considered in 
the high places as one of the most conscientious and right- 
minded clergymen within the pale of the £stablidied Church, 
and almost supematurally gifted (considering he was not a 
Boman Catholic priest) with the pow» of judging political 
characters according to their real value. 

As soon as the prayers were ended, the blessing spoken, and 
the servants dismissed, Mr. Corbold, whose eyes had vainly 
wandered round the room in search of Helen, s^proadied the 
vicar, and said in a very firm and intelligible tone, *' I wish 
to speak to you, cousin Cartwright.." 

'' Certainly I " replied his kinsman in a voice of the most 
cordial friendship. ^^ Come into my library with me, cousin 
Stephen.'* 

And into die library they went ; and almost before the door 
was shut, Mr.Corbold exclauned, ^^.How am I to see Miss Helen, 
cousin Cartwright, if you have let her take herself off to bed ?" 
/ This very pertinent question was, however, only answered 
by another. 

'< Have yon got the will, cousin Stephen ? '' 

^' Yes, I have," answered the attorney with more boLdness 
than he had ever used in speaking to his cousin since he became 
a great man. " But a bargain's a bargaitu" 

'^ I know it is, cousin, — and Heaven preserve to me my 
lawful rights and inheritance, as I faithfully keep to you the 
word I have given ! ** 

'^ And how is it to be managed then ? . • • . Am I to go 
to the girl's bed-room ? " 

'^ Give me the will, cousin Stephen," said the vicar, holding 
out his hand to receive it, ^' and I will satisfy you fully upon 
this matter.** 

Mr. Corbold, however, looked extremely rebellious, and no 
corner of parchment could be descried about any part of his 
person. " A bargain's a bargain, I tell you, cousin William,** 
he repeated doggedly ; " and you may as well remember that 
a lawyer that is intrusted with the keeping of a wiU is no way 
bound to give it up ; particularly to the party whom it chiefly 
concerns." 
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Mr. Cartwright measured his contumacious relative with his 
«ye, very much as if he intended to floor and rifle him ; but 
-wiser thoughts prevailed, and he gently replied, seating himself 
in his own peculiar chair, and making a sign to his companion 
that he should place himself opposite: '^ May He, cousin 
Stephen, whose professing servants we are, save and deliver 
us from quarrelling with one another, especially at a blessed 
moment like this, when every thing seems fitted by his holy 
providence, so as to ensure us peace and prosperity in this 
world, and, doubtless, everlasting glory in the life to come !" 

*^ All that's very true, cousin Cartwright; and if your cloth 
and calling set you to speak of heavenly things, especial grace,, 
years ago manifested to me, makes me nothing behind you in 
the same. But, for all that, I know well enough, that there's 
many a worldly-minded unprofessing lawyer, who would gain 
credit and honour both, by taking care to let young Mowbray 
know what that pious lady his mother has been about, instead of 
keeping the thing as secret as if it were a forgery of my own ; and 
it is but common justice between man and man, to say nothing 
of cousins and professing Christians, that conduct so every way 
convenient and considerate as mine, should not go unrewarded. 
I have set my heart upon having that girl Helen, and I don't 
wish for any thing in the end but lawful wedlock, and all that; 
and the more, because I take it for granted that you don't 
mean altogether to leave the young woman without fortune ; — 
but she's restive, cousin, and that you know, and we are there- 
fore called upon, as men and Christians, to make use and profit 
of that wit and strength which it hath pleased Providence in 
its wisdom to give us over the weaker vessel ; and all I ask of 
you is so to plit it within my reach and power to do this, that 
the righteous ends we have in view may be obtained through 
the same." 

^' I have heard you to the end, cousin Stephen, which will, 
I trust, considering all things, be accepted in token of an hum- 
ble spirit. What you have said, however, excepting that it 
was needless, is altogether reasonable, and betokens that wis- 
dom of which the Lord hath seen fit to make you an example 
upon the earth. But you find that my conscience needed not 
jouT reproof. Few hours have passed since I gave proof 
Indent of the sincerity with which I desire to strengthen the 
feff between us. By tYie acd^eul ^^ th.e ^ost-bag's being 
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brought into my room^ I was made aware that it contaiDed a 
letter addressed to Helen Mowbray, evidently in the hand- 
writing of a man. And what could it be to me, cousin Ste- 
phen, whether that unconverted girl got a letter from a man, or 
went without it ? Nothing, positively nothing. But I remem- 
bered me of you, Cousin, and of the tender affections which 
you had fixed upon her, and, fearless of consequences, I in. 
stantly broke the seal, and found, as I expected, a very worldly- 
minded proposal of marriage, without the decency of any 
allusion whatever to my will in the business ; and I therefore 
of course felt it my duty to destroy it both for your sake and 
that of the Lord, whose blessing the impious young man did 
not deem it necessary to mention. Nevertheless, the proposal 
came from jone of the first families in the county, and the girl 
would have been my lady in due course of nature, a thing not 
altogether without value to her family and father-in-law. But 
I never hesitated for one moment, and you may see the ashes 
of Colonel Harrington's love-letter under the grate." 

^' That, was acting like the good and chosen servant, cousin 
William, that I have long known you to be. But, such being 
the case, why have you scrupled to let me speak to the young 
girl this night in private ? " 

^^ For the good and sufficient reason, that she chose to go^ 
even though I told her to stay, and, without exposing myself 
to a very unpleasant scene before my curate and the rest of my 
people, I could not have detained her. Besides, at the moment 
of her departure I knew that the wiU, which you still keep 
from me, cousin Stephen, was not either signed or executed, — 
another good and sufficient reason, as I take it, for not choosing 
to keep the girl back by force. But fear nothings what 
I have promised, that I will perform. Give me the will, 
cousin Stephen^ and I wiU. tell you what my scheme is for 

you* I 

" Tell me the scheme first, cousin William ; that is but 
square and fair. We lawyers have got our ceremonies as 
well as the clergy, and I don't see why they should be broken 
through." 

'^ I don't very well know what you mean by ceremonies in 
this case, cousin, and I don't think you take the best way to 
oblige me ; however, I am not going to shrink from my word 
for that. All I expect, cousin Stephen, is your word ^l<^^^ 
to me in return, that, let what wiU ha^eu, -^wji ^^ \stYB%^s» i 
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scandal or dishonour upon my family^ for so doing iniglit lie 
of the greatest injury to my hopes." 

'' I mean nothing but honour^ cousin William," repEed 
Corbold eagerly : *' let me have hut a fair opportunity given 
me, and you shall find tlmt, though I use it, I will not abuse 
it. Tell me, then, what is your scheme ?" • 

^' You know that on the 12th of this month a Serious Fancy 
Fair is to he held in my grounds. Not only will all the xank 
and fashion of the county assemble on the occasion, hot my 
pai^.gates will be open likewise to the people. At two o^dotk 
a very splendid collation will be ready in five •f my «aloons ; 
and it is after the company have risen and left the tables to resort 
cnce more to the booths, in order to assist in the disposal of the 
liemahnng articles, that I shall permit every servant in my 
estabKshment to leave the mansion, and repair to witness the 
busy and impressive seene in the booths. It will be a veij 
impressive scene, cousin Stephen, for I shall myself pronounce 
a blessing upon the assenifbled crowd. From this I fear, my 
dear Stephen^ that you most -on this oecaaion absent yourself; 
but be assured, that as I vpesk those words of power, I will 
remember you. 

^^ When you shall see a rush of my hired servants pour fordi 
from my mansion upon my lawns, it is then that I shall 
counsel you to retire, enter iftie house by the library windows^ 
and if questioned, say you «re «ent diere on an errand by me. 
From my library, find your way up the grand staixcase^ tlie 
timall apartment which 1 penmt my wife to appropriate us her 
dressing-room — the same in which you have lins night exe- 
cuted, as I trust, lierwill. l%ere semain, eraicealed perhapi 
behind the curtains, till Helen Mowbray enters. I will deposit 
in that room something valuable and carious fior sale, which 
shall be forgotten till you are safely hidden theze, imd then I 
will command my very dear and obedient wife to send Miv 
Helen to 9eek for it. ^oes this -plan please you, cousin ? " 

Before ispealdng a word, Mr. Corbold drew the will from his 
long coat pocketj.and placed it in the hands of the vicar. This 
was a species of mute eloquence most perfectly understood by 
the person to whom it was addressed : ^ 

The Vicar of Wrexhill received the parchment with much 
solemnity in his two hands, and bending his head upon it, 
«rcfaimed « May the bkaaing of the Lord be with me and my 
forerer!" 
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It may possibly appear improbable to many persons that 
«iich a phrase as this last should recur ip ordinary discourse so 
frequently as I have represented it to do. But to those not 
belonging to the sect^ and therefore not so familiarized with its 
phraseology as to be unconscious of its peculiarity, and who 
yet have been thrown by accident within reach of hearing it^ 
I need offer no explanation; for they must know by expe- 
nence diat this, or expressions of equally religious formation 
and import, are in constant use among them. 

Sometimes, especially in the company of the . profane, they 
are uttered sotto ffoee, as if to satisfy the secret conscience. 
€k)metimes, in equally un-eleot society, they are pronounced 
aloud and with most distinct emphasis, as if to show that the 
speaker feared not the ribald laugh of the scomer, and held 
himself ready to perform this, or any other feat likely to ensure 
the same petty, but glorious martyrdom, despite any possible 
quantum of absurdity diat may attac^h thereto. 

• ««*•# 

The two kinsmen being now mutually satisfied with -each 
other's conducl^ shook hands and parted ; Mr. Corbold rumi- 
nating,, as he walked slowly back to WrexhiU, on the happy 
termination to wliieh he was at last likely to bring his bitherfeo 
unpropitious wooing, and Mr. Cartwright gazing wil9i nnspeak* 
aible delight on the signatures and seals which secured to bim, 
and his heirs for emer, the possession of all the wealth and stale 
in wMch he now revealed. Haring satisfied himself ^at all 
was right, he opened a secret drawer in his library table, laid 
the precious parchment witliin it, and bar?ing turned the lock, 
aetuaUy kissed the key that seonred his treasme. fie then 
carefully secured it to his watch-cfhain, and retarfie4 to escort 
his lady to her chamber. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SERIOUS PANOY FATR. 



Tberb were but few families within an ovftinary Tiaitiug 
distance of the Park who had not called on MfB^Caat^nM^ 
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upon her marriage. Some went from simple curiosity, — some 
expressly to quiz her, — a few from feelings of real kindness 
towards the young people, whom it would be, they said, a 
shame to give up merely because their mother had played the 
fool and ruined aU their prospects : — not a few, for the fiin of 
seeing Mowbray Park turned into a conventicle, and the inha- 
bitants into its congregation ; and the rest came principally 
because Mr. Cartwright was such a pious man, and likely to 
do so much good in the neighbourhood. A.mong all these, the 
Fancy Fair announced to be held there on the 12th of July, 
created a lively interest. All the world determined to attend ; 
and half the world gave themselves up to the making of pin- 
cushions and pen- wipers with as much zeal as if the entire 
remnant of the Jewish people, as well as the whole population 
of Fababo, were to be converted thereby. 

The mansion and grounds of Mr. Cartwright s residence 
began to give note of very great and splendid preparation for 
this serious fete. Never had the reverend vicar been seen in 
such spirits on any former occasion ; 

** His l)osoin*s lord sat lightly on his throne ;** 

and (dNe.f41owance being made for the nature of the pro- 
ceedingsyit might safely be averred, that no entertainment 
eyer given in the neighbourhood had caused more sensation, 
or been prepared for with a more lavish expenditure. 

The whole of the 9th, 10th, and 11th days of the month 
were entirely employed by the majority of, the Cartwright 
household in receiving and arranging the different works of 
fancy contributed by the neighbouring ladies for the sale. By 
far the greater half of these articles were pincushions, and 
for the most part they packed and unpacked well and safely ; 
but amidst the vast variety of forms into which this favourite 
vehicle of charity was turned, some among them were equally 
ingenious in design, delicate in execution, and difficult of 
carriage. 

There were harps, of which the strings were actually 
musical, and the foot a pincushion. Old women of paste- 
board, washing their feet in a pasteboard tub, but with knees 
stuffed for pincushions. Pasteboard hunch-backs, the hunches 
being pincushions. Babies dressed with the nicest taste and 
care, their plump little necks and shoulders forming pin* 
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cashions. Pretty silken volumes^ lettered " pointed satires^' 
and their yellow edges stuffed for pincu^ions. Ladies very 
fashionably dressed, with the crowns of their bonnets, and 
their graceful backs, prepared as pincushions. These, and ten 
thousand more, of which a prolonged description might proba- 
bly prove tedious, formed the staple commodity of the elegant 
booths, which stretched themselves in two long rows from one 
extremity of the beautiful lawn to the other. Tracts, so numerous 
that it would be impossible to give their measure or their value 
by any other calculation than that of their weight, were made 
by the ingenuity of the fair and pious contributors to assume 
a very tempting aspect, bound by their own delicate hands in 
silks and velvets of every hue to be found between earth and 
heaven, green and blue inclusive. 

It would be quite impossible to give any thing deserving 
the name of a catalogue of the articles contributed to this 
charming exhibition ; and it will therefore be better not to 
attempt it It will be sufficient to observe, that, by a senti- 
ment of elegant refinement which seemed to have pervaded 
all the contributors, every article to which the idea of utility 
could attach was scrupulously banished; it not being fair, as 
some of the ladies very judiciously observed, to injure the 
poor shopkeepers by permitting the sale of any thing that any 
body in the world could really wish to buy. One instance of 
very delicate attention on the part of Mrs. Cartwright towards 
the hero of the fete deserves to be recorded, as showing both 
the natural kindness of her temper, and the respect in which 
every feeling of this celebrated character was held. Among 
the almost incredible number of devices for winding ailks, or 
for converting them into bobbins, or for some other of the 
ingenious little contrivances invented for — one hardly knows 
what, was a very pretty thing, more in the shape of a Jew's 
harp than any thing else. The instant Mrs. Cartwright cast 
her eyes on this, she ordered it to be withdrawn, observing 
that, as the Reverend Isaac Isaacs himself was expected to 
honour the entertainment with his presence, she could by no 
means permit any thing bearing such a name to appear. 

It may be feared that it was with a far different spirit 
Mr. Jacob Cartwright, on hearing his stepmother mention this 
exclusion, and the motive for it, proposed that all the cold 
chickens and turkies to be eaten at the banquet fiisra^^ v^^^ss. 

B B 
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without their usual accompaniment of. cold hams^ — .a plea^ 
santiy which^ thou^ it won a smile from his ipdulgent father^ 
was by no means well received by Mrs, Cartwri^t. 

The twelfth day of July itself acrlved afe last^ and for. 
tunalely was as fine a day as ever shona. H«len asked Bosai- 
lind if she remembered the day on which Charles came of 
age, and the question brought tears to the eyes of both : i^ia, 
however^ was but a trifling exception to the general cheerw 
fulness ; all the world really looked as gay as if the Fancy 
Fair weoe not a serious one^ In one of the long and elegantly 
decorated booths^ indeed^ one silly young girl was heani to 
exclaim^ " Oh ! what a beautiful place this would be for 
dancing!'' — but- the levity was checked by Mr. Cartwright, 
who, happening to overhear her, replied, ^' My dear young 
lady, there is no dancing in heaven ! " 

It had been settled among the ladies of the neighbourhood, 
OR the first announcement of this pious and charitable under- 
taking, that no young ladies, either married or single, should 
be invited to sell the articles^; and for some .time after the 
cb?eulation of this decision, it appeared to bo very doubtM 
whether there would be any lacUes found (not actually too 
dterepit to endure the fiiitigue) who Would be willing' to under- 
take it> This circumstance threw poor ^Bn^ Gartwright into 
great embarrassment The idea of having advertised a Fancy 
Fair, and then to be unable to procure ladieo to presidio at lit, 
was a vexation almost beyond what even a professing CHirie- 
1ian*s patience could bear. 

When at length it appeared evident &at every middle-aged 
lady for ten miles round had, for some excellent good reason 
or other, declined the office, Mr. Cartwright proposed that 
gendemen, instead of ladies, should perfi^m it. But to this 
Miss Charlotte Richards, who happened to be present when 
the difficulty was discussed, entered a violent protest, declaring 
that she was quite sure, df such a measure were resorted to, 
not one hundredth part of the goods would be sold. Neither 
Jfew nor Gentile, she assured them, would ever make any 
thing by it, if such a project were resorted to ; and in short 
she pleaded the cause of the ladies so well, that after some 
time it was agreed that the original principle should be alto- 
getber changed, and that the youngest and prettiest ladies 
should be selected, only w\l\\ l>^\^ coTvdition annexed — that 
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they should all be dressed in uniform^ the form and material 
of which were to be. speoified by Mrs Cartwright. 

The circular letter announcing this alteration was composed 
by Mr. Cartwright himself, and proved perfectly successful^ 
although it contained but few words^ 

^^ It having been decided at a meeting of some of tiie senior 
supporters of the South C^atral AMcan BiUe Association^ that 
the cause of the poor inhabitants of Fababo was one which 
ought to be peculiarly interesting to the young and lovdly, in- 
asmuch AS it is beyond all others Ihe cause of piety ; it was 
THBBBFOSB strougly recommended that l^ey dumld be especi- 
ally chosen and elected to serve the office a£ vendors or sellers 
at the Fancy Fair instiinted by ^ae Rewsend William Jacob 
Cartwn^t, and by him appointed to be held on his own pre. 
miaes." — After whidi foUbwed a request that audi ladies as 
weiw kindly willing to undertake the fiidgues of the office^ 
would forthwith forward their names to Mrs. Cartwright^ that 
they might receive frem her instnietaons xespecting the uniform 
to be worn on the occasion. 

The number of applieatbm far penniBaon to seU^ whiok 
followed the circulation of this letter, was quite extxaordtnmy, 
and so greatly exceeded the numhev requifed, that the taoAi et 
selection became difficult, if not impossitile-; so it was finally 
decided that a. description of the unifonv shouM be sent to 
them all, and that those who arrived fint, should be installed 
in their office under condition of permitting a relay to succeed 
them after the ^ijoyment of two hours of' duty. 

The consequence of this: was, that at a iwry early hoiv, not 
only all the young and handsome part of the company expect- 
ed, but all who considered themselves as belonging to- that 
class, were seen arriving in their very becoming sad-eolbured 
suits, with their smooth braided tresses^ and Quakerish bonaets 
and caps. • 

" Let all the ladies in the serious uniform stand up together 
behind the stalls if they like it,'' said the accommodating MnL 
Cartwright: ^* it would be so very difficult to select; and they 
will all look so very well- [" 

As the stalls were all ready, having been walked round, 
through, and about, by Mr. and Mrs. Cartwrig^, Afr. Hetha?. 
ington the curate, Chivers the butler, Curtis the kd^** \!0!»!^ 
as wdll as all the other serious 8eiMaKvt&, ^iiid^ A ^j^r^tev^ N^ 
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the opinion that it was impossible any thing could be more 
beautiful^ the uniform ladies were ushered into them^ and 
begged to decide among themselves the order in which they 
should stand. 

The manner in which this self-regulating system worked 
was amusing^ and Rosalind Torrington stood by, and ei^oyed 
it greatly. As soon as it was notified to the young and pretty 
ladies that the booths were all ready^ the prices of every article 
marked, and all things prepared so that they might take their 
places behind the stands in such order as they should agree 
among themselves^ any one who had witnessed and watched 
the sweet universal smile with which each one regarded the 
other, and the charming accents in which all exclaimed as with 
one voice, ^* Oh ! it is exactly the same to me where I stand," 
would have been ready to declare that even their youth and 
beauty were less attractive than the sweet temper which seemed 
to be so universal among thenu 

The fair bevy, amounting to above fifty, poured themselves 
by various entrances into the booths, which were in fact a suc- 
oedsion of very handsome tents, against the sides of which were 
ranged the elegantly decorated stands; while through the 
whole extent, a space of nearly thirty feet was left for prome- 
nading. In the centre of the range, the gaily painted canvass 
rose into a lofty point, from which, to the extremity jjf the 
circle round it, depended graceful draperies, festooned with 
large bunches, of flowers. In the ndddle of this noble circular 
tept stood a lofty frame, supporting the finest green-house 
plants, and the stalls which here skirted the sides of the enclo- 
sure were decidedly more distinguished by their elegant deco- 
rations than the rest. 

**Oh dear! how lovely!" was the universal exclamation 
uttered by the ladies on entering this beautiful circle. 

*' Well ! a think I will stand here,'' said one of the most 
lively and enterprising among them, placing herself at the same 
time behind a world of many-tinted paper and silk commodi- 
ties, close to which was a side entrance arched with evergreen 
boughs, and gay with a thousand blossoms. 

^' And I will take this stand !" cried a stout and long-limbed 
demoiselle, stepping out with great activity to secure the one 
opposite, 
^ '*^ This wil] just suit me V* saV^ a V\\\td, ^oyping into an- 
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Other of the enviable stations which flanked the garlanded 
entrances^ and immediately taking possession of its lofty seat 
and comfortable footstooL 

Up to this point the universal smile continued^ .with an 
almost unabated display of charming teeth ; but to the fourth 
place^ promising equal affluence of passers-by to the three 
already taken, no less than four ladies rushed at once. And 
then began the civil war which in a greater or less degree^ as 
circumstances may excite or assuage it, rages at all fancy 
fairs, bazaars, and charity sales of every class and denomination 
whatever. 

Some folks^ uninitiated in such matters^ may suppose that 
there is less of this at a serious fancy fair than at one prou 
fessing to be gay. But a little experience will rapidly unde- 
ceive liiem. Whether the benevolent sale-ladies be beautiful 
saints or beautiful sinners^ the inclination to show off Nature's 
gifts to the best advantage is pretty nearly the same ; and 
whether the sweet graceful thanks^ so softly uttered, be con- 
structed after one form or another, the pleasure of speaking 
them is the same likewise. What matters it, whether a bright 
eye laugh from beneath a drapery of pendent curls, or is 
raised to heaven with no twisted meshes to obscure its upward 
ray ? What matters it whether ruby lips open to say, '^ Hea- 
ven reward you, sir! Our poor misdonaries shall pray for 
you ! " or, ** Thank you !'* (with a familiar nod) ^^ some dear 
Spanish whiskerandos shall buy a sword with this ! " In both 
cases the speaker would indisputably prefer having a well4re- 
quented stand to speak from ; and if it chance to be placed 
beside some avenue through which the crowd must pass and 
repass incessantly, why so much the better. 

The four ladies that met together with more of haste than in- 
clination at the last of the door- way stands, as above described, 
were really, considering all things, exceedingly civil to each 
other. At the early part of a busy day, the temper can bear 
much more without wincing, than after it has been battered and 
bruised by all the little contretems that are almost sure to beset 
it before the close of it. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I believe I was here first f" 

*^ Oh, dear ! I hope I did not hurt you, but this is my place : " 

'^ You must let me stand here, dear ladies, for I have set ccl^ 

heart upon it : " — comprised very ue«xV} ^ liSaa %^^ca.^'«xN. ^^ 

KB 3 % 
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the contatt. A tew sidelong -glances liiere inigfat faa^re been^ and 
one or two almost invisible tum^^jT bat after all, 1^ person ^wlio 
finally got possession of the desired post, was a tal^ diin^ paHe, 
and remarkably faaus maiden, who having laid her hand upon 
the board, and her foot upon ;tke «tool, moved them Jio moro^ 
but who from £rst to last did not pronoonoe a single word. 

Thou^ these four fsvoarite-seats were thus rapidly taken 
possession oC, ihexe was still a good deal to be struggled for. It 
appeared indeed for some time Idiat all the^fty young and faaiKU 
aome ladies hadfimdy made nptheir minds to statiosi themsetres 
in the circular tent, and nowhere else. 

Greatly did the peaceable Mrs. Cartwiight xejoioe that she 
had from the finst desired ^e ladies to please themsel^s ; for it 
soon became evident that it wotdbd have been no easy tsak £ar 
her to please them. Very conthntous bazzings made themseivieB 
heard arotmd the csnTase walk; and kdy-like remonstrances 
were oocaaonailly andtble. 

'' Really, ladies^ I tlbink wie we irery dose here : ** 

'' Would it not be beMer l^dr^aameiof theladies to move on ? " 

'< I believe, ma'ana, that yon will findiM) room just here:" 
and, 

'^ Upon my word I must 'beg yon «ot to pasess u.po& me sol " 
-^were sentences distinctly jrepeated tn more places than one. 

At length things, or rather ladies, began to arrange themselves 
in tolerable order, the difficulty being got oner stt last, as always 
happens upon such occasions^ by the best lempers taking the 
worst places. 

It was an almost simidtaneous mdk of esrriages through the 
Park Gates, and the approach of many persons on foot hy 
various entrances, which at last pirodaced this desirable e&ct. 
Mr. Car^right now came f<»t& in all his glory irom beneath 
the dneker of a sort of canvass portico that foraned the entrance 
to the principal line of tents. Almost imramerable were the 
hands he shook, the bows he made, and the smiles he smiled. 
It is perfectly impossible that he coiddlftave sustained «o ladiaut 
and benevolent a graciousness to all sorts and conditions of men, 
had not his animal spirits been sustain^ed by the ever-present 
recollection that the little key which dangled from his watch- 
chain, and with wbicfh he constantly dallhed when any of his 
tenBngerB were disengaged from hand-^ahaking, kept w^ktch and 
ward over jbis lady't vwli v 
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Mrs. Cartwright, meatxwhfle, not 'being in a situation to en- 
dure the fticigue of standing, sat with some dozen dhains around 
her, waiting for the most disdnguished guests, wifhin the "flowery 
shelter of this same pretty portico, round which were ranged 
orange-trees, and yarions other fragrant plants, reaching from 
■the ground almost to the roof. 

Whenever any person arrived of sufficient importance to he 
so distinguished, the Vicar Of Wrexhill himself iwhered them 
to the presence of his lad/, and those so honoured at length 
fined an thechaws around her. To aU the rest Mrs. Cartwright 
bowed and smiled as they passed onward ; as they aH most 
obediently did, in compHance with the mandate of ibeh- host, 
who continued to tttter with little intermission, '^ Strught on if 
you please— straight on,— -and jou wifl reach the centre pa- 
Vffion.*' 

Between the spot ftt which l!he carriages set down fhe com- 
pany, and the entrance to this portico, four servants in rioh 
liveries were stationed to pass their names to Chivei*s, who atood 
within it. At length a party who had walked across the PaA 
and entered on the lawn by the little hand gate, (to pass through 
which, the present master of the domain had once considered 
as his dearest privilege,) approached tibeentrance at a point by 
which they escaped thiee out of the four leverberationB of fteir 
names, and were very quietly stepping under the draperied 
entrance, when the fourth now stopped them short to demand 
their style and title. 

^ Mrs. and the Miss Ridfaords,**— Lord Hilton," screamed the 

trumpet-mouthed London-bred domestic, who, it maybe ob^ 

served in passing, had, like most of =his feUows, answeored one 

of Mr. Cartwrigfat's advertisemente headed '^us, 

" Warned 

to live in tiie country 

A SERIOUS FOOTMAK." 

No -sooner did the title reach the vicar*s ears, than he dropped 
pious Mr. Somebody's hand which he was affectionately press- 
ing, and taming short round met the cold glance of the honest- 
hearted Major Dalrymple, who advanced with Mrs. Richards 
upon one arm, and his affianced Mary on the other. A moment 
of rather awkward deliberation ensued, as to whether the man, 
or the man's title, should modify the manner of his tecie.\A^ss^\ 
but before the question could be decidftd^^^ ^^t^ \\aI^. ^s^^^^ 

B B 4> 
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passed on, without appearing to perceive him« The two elder 
Miss Richards followed, both of them having been obliged to 
relinquish their hopes of presiding at a stand, in consequence of 
the expensive nature of the uniform. These two young ladies^ 
who from the first hour of their conversion had really been 
among the most faithful followers of the Vicar of Wrexhill in 
all ways — ready to be in love with him — ready to pray with 
him — and now ready to bow before him as almost the greatest 
man in the county, were not perhaps greeted with all the dis- 
tinguished kindness they deserved. Unfortunately for their 
feelings, Mr. Cartwright was more awake to the fact that they 
were sisters to little Mary^ than to their very excellent chance of 
becoming sisters-in-law to a nobleman : — and so they too passed 
on, without pausing, as they had intended to do, for the express 
sion of their unbounded admiration for him and his Fancy Fair* 

Nearly the whole of the invited society were already as- 
sembled, and the Park was beginning to fill with the mul- 
titude which was to be admitted to the tents after the 
collation, when, at lengthy the Reverend Isaac Isaacs was 
announced. 

The arrival of the hero of the day produced, as may be 
supposed, a very powerful sensation ; his name was no sooner 
pronounced by the servants than it was caught up by the 
company, and borne along from mouth to mouth till every 
individual of the crowd which filled the tents was made ac- 
quainted with the interesting fact, that the Reverend Isaac 
Isaacs was approaching. The effect of this was for some 
moments really alarming ; every Christian soul turned back 
to welcome the converted Jew, and something nearly resem<» 
bling suffocation ensued. Indeed when the throng which, 
pressed back to meet him, met that which had turned to 
follow him as he laboured to make his way between the 
stands, the crush was really terrible ; and had there not for- 
tunately been many lateral exits through which those escaped 
who loved their lives better than the gratification of their 
curiosity, the consequences might have been very serious. 

Not all, however, whose strength and whose zeal induced 

them to remain, could get a sight of this desired of all eyes : 

for, as Mr. Isaacs was a very short man, those only who were 

very close could distinguish him. The effect of this proces- 

sion, however, through the douYAe to^ oi istwids, still thickly 
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Studded with pincushions, every one of which had heen made 
for his sake, was very impressive, and rendered greatly more 
80 by every fair sales-woman mounting upon the high seat 
with which she was furnished for occasional rest, and thus 
looking down upon him as he passed in attitudes that dis- 
played both coinage and enthusiasm. 

The weather was intensely hot, and more than once he 
appeared nearly overcome by his emotions. He expressed 
the greatest concern for having arrived so late^ and especially 
for having missed the opening prayer, which, as he imagined, 
had been pronounced by Mr. Cartwright himself ; but when 
it was explained to him that this was not the case, and^ 
moreover, that he was not too late to share the blessing to be 
given by that gentleman, he became more reconciled to the 
accident which had detained him, and gave himself wholly 
up to the enjoyment of the striking spectacle that surrounded 
him. 

After he had remained for some time in the central pavilion^ 
gazing, and gazed at, in a manner which it was extremely 
interesting to watch, some one well acquainted with the best 
method of carrying on the business of such a meeting as the 
present, suggested that it would be advisable that the acolyte 
should retire till the sale of the goods was pretty well com- 
pleted ; for if the feeling among the charitable crowd were 
permitted to exhaust itself in affectionate glances towards 
Mr. Isaacs, no more money would be collected : and it was 
also judiciously remarked, that it might be as well to circu- 
late dirough the company the assurance, that as soon as the 
stalls were about two-thirds cleared, the banquet would be 
announced. 

The effect of these suggestions was speedily visible ; Mr. 
Isaacs stood in the eigoyment of space and fresh air before 
the entrance to the portico, engrossing the almost undivided 
attention of his great patron, while ladies peeped at him from 
a respectful distance; and Chivers himself, with a look as 
reverential as if he were waiting upon an apostle, approached 
him with Madeira and soda water. 

The sale, meanwhile, benefited equally by his near presence 
and his actual absence. Enthusiasm was raised without being 
disturbed in that great object of aU EngUsh Christian enthu- 
sitsm — the disbursing of money ; and bi^ fewa Ck^i;)^ «a5S^^ 



wpmrt was vamde cxf the general woeipte^ -dMt ^the seDing latfet 
weve wafted upon by as many dergymen as could be ccA- 
lected to hand liiein from tlieir atands to the temqnet^ md, 
when tthese were all furnished ^th a fair pastner^ the maat 
serious gentlemen among the company weie lequesled tia «riK 
charge of the rest. 

Mrs. Cartwrigbt herself was led tethe great dining-room by 
Mr. Isaacs^ and for this reason, or else because it was tine 
greitt 'dioing'Voom, ^ crowd wbioh fofflowed her became -so 
opfpressive that the doois of die room were ordered to be 
doaed and strictly guarded. Thn measine was equally aes. 
▼ioeableto those within and without'; fcfr no sooner was it 
^ Mly imderatood that tins dedaive mode bad 'been resorted ta^ 
than ^e «tber tables wese instantly fiUei^ 4md nothing could 
be more <satii^£sictory than the actii^ ti^h ^Whtdi eating and 
drhddng (proceeded in -all diitsetaons. 

The champagne flowed freely ; and whether it were tbttt 
the sacred 'canse to wbidi ^ meeting was assembled ap- 
pe»ed to justify, or at leaat CKcuse, some iivtle exeesg, — or 
that nothing fumiiiied at Mr. Oartwnght's board but nvwt 
bring a bfesaing to bim wba swallowed it,-^or that te 
fervent season led to thirst, and thirst to copious Mb«lioi»:: 
—whatever the came^ it is certain that a very large quamitf 
ef wine was awallowed Aat 4ay, and lliat even the moat 
aeiiens of the party feh ttfieir sphnts eonaiderably elevated 
Iherehy. 

Buft^ itMreeording this fkct, it «hoUld be mentioned like- 
wise, tiiat^ •excepting in soflfte few instances in which tbirst, 
good wine^ and indiscretion united to overpower some unfor- 
tunate individuals^ the serious gentlemen of the party^ l9io«^ 
elevated, were far frrnn drunk ; and >Ae tone of t^ir ocmver- 
saHdon only became moie animated, vniliiout Hosing any portian 
of the peculiar jargon vv^nch daitingimftied it when tliey v^ere 
peifectfy «oher« 

The discourse •especially, which was carried on rmmA 
Mr. Cartwright after the ladies retired, was, for the most 
part, of the most purely Calvinist»cal cast : though some of the 
anecdotes rdated might, perhaps, in their details, bave* par- 
tjflcen more of the nature of mvracles than they would liave 
dime if fewer dhampagne corks had saluted the ceiling. 
One dericid genllemaik, foe inaXaxiGie) ^lit* Thompson, wba 
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was muoh disth^mshed for his pitsty, staited «9 it iket wlDoh 
had happened to himself, that, in his early 'daya, before the 
gift of 'exteinpore preaf^hingtwas ^ully oome "upon hhn^ he waa 
one Sabbath-day at the house of a i<0?ere&d ftriend, who, bei&g 
taken suddenly ill, >deBired Mr, l^iompaon to preach for him, 
at the same time fumislnng him -with the wrhten discovrse 
which he had been himself about to deliver. '* I mounted 
the pulpit," said Mr. Thompson, ^ with this written sermon 
in my pocket ; hot Hhe moment 1 drew it Ivrth and opened it, 
I perceived, to my inexpressible, dismay, that ike hmndwriting 
was totally illegible to me. For a few moments I was visited 
with heavy doubts and diseoiiFfiture of spirit, but I had mh- 
mediate recourse ito prayer. I closed the l)Ook, and implored 
that its characters might be made legible to me; — ^and when 
I opened it again, 'fhe pages seemed to my ^eyes to be as a 
manuscript of my "own." 

This statement, however, was not only received with evwy 
evidence of the mvit vndonbting %^€ff , but «n ^elderly dei^y- 
man, who sat neatr the nairator, exclaimed woth^great wavmfh., 
" I thank you, sir, — I thank you ^aliy, Mr. Thompson, f«r 
this shining example of the effect of ready poety and ready 
wit. Though the clotk is removed, sir, I. nraet ask to drink 
a glass fof wine wtith you, — trnd "may HeM.v&k •continrue to jtm 
its 'especial grace ! " 

TlMre were some ^Airtses too, which, though imdoubtecfiy 
sanctioned by sericpus usage, eminded otnmgely when used in 
a scene apparently of such gay festivity. 

O&e gentleman oonfemod very franMy his inabiB^ to resist 
tricing more of such wine as that now set before them than 
was altogeliier consistenft with his own Btiiot ideas of minisie'' 
r«i2 fnEopriety. '^But,*' added he, ^l^ou^ in so yielding, 
I am conscious of being m Bome sort wrong, i feel intimately 
persuaded at the same time, that by thus freely demonstrating 
the strength and power of original sin within me, I am doing 
a' service to the cause of Tc^on, by establishing one of rta 
most important truths." j 

This apology was received wi<9i mnivenMd applause; it mani- 
fested, as one of the company remained, equal aonndness «f 
faith, and delicacy of conscience. 

One of the most celebrated of the (regular London speafcera^ 
known At all meetings throughoot^die i«rkob&«i«ii|;daBfliiviE9UK^^ 
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having silently emptied a bottle of claret, which he kept close 
to him^ began^ just as he had finished the last glass, to reco- 
ver the use of his tongue. His first words were, " My king 
has been paying me a visit." 

'^ Indeed !" said Mr. Cartwright, whose attention was in- 
stantly roused by this very interesting statement ; '^ where 
was the visit made, Mr. White ? " 

*' Even here, sir," replied Mr. White solemnly ; ^< here, 
since I have been sitting silently at your hospitable board." 

'^ As^ow, sir?" inquired a certain Sir William Crompton, 
who was placed near him. '* Do you mean that you have been 
sleeping, and that his Majesty has visited you in your dreams ? " 

*^ The Majesty that I speak of, sir," replied Mr. White, 
^^ is the King of Heaven." 

" WTiat other could it be !" exclaimed Mr. Cartwright, 
showing the whites of his eyes, and appearing scandalized at 
the blunder. 

" I wonder, Mr. Cartwright," said a young man of de- 
cidedly pious propensities, but not as yet considering himself 
quite assured of his election, — ^^ I wonder, Mr. Cartwright, 
whether I shall be saved or not ?" 

'^ It is a most interesting question, my yoimg friend," re- 
plied the vicar mildly ; ^' and you really cannot pay too much 
attention to it. I am happy to see that it leaves you not, even 
at the festive board ; and I sincerely hope it will finally be 
settled to your satisfaction. But as yet it is impossible to 
decide." 

" I shall not fail to ride over to hear you preach, excellent 
Mr. Cartwright r' said a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
who, though not hitherto enrolled in the evangelical calendar, 
wi^ so struck on the present occasion with the hospitable en- 
tertainment he received, that he determined to cultivate the 
acquaintance. 

" You do me great honour, sir !" replied the vicar. ^^If 
you do, I hope it will be on a day when you can stay supper 
with us." 

" You are excessively kind, my dear sir \" answered the 

guest ; *' but as my place is at least ten miles distant from 

yours, I fear, if you sup in the same style that you dine, it 

^ouJd be somewhat late before I got home." 

Mr. Cartwright bowed, dxo^^d hU eyes, and said nothing* 
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" Oh, sir !** said Mr, Hetherington, who, though he had 
drunk more than any man at tahle, excepting the cousin Cor- 
bold, had as yet in no degree lost his apprehension, — ^^ Oh, 
sir ! you quite mistake. The suppeif that the excellent Mr. 
Cartwright means, is to he taken at the tahle of the Lord !" 

'^ Dear me ! " exclaimed the squire, who really meant to he 
both civil and serious, '' I beg pardon, I made a sad blunder 
indeed!^' 

*' There is nothing sad but sin, Mr. Wilkins !" replied the 
vicar meekly. ^' A mistake is no sin. Even I myself have 
sometimes been mistaken." 

'* What heavenly-minded humility there is in Mr. Cart- 
wright !" said Mr. Hetherington in a loud whisper to his 
neighbour : ^' every day he lives seems to elevate my idea of 
his character. Is not this claret admirable, Mr. Dickson ? " 

Just at this moment Chivers the butler entered the room 
and whispered something in his master's ear. 

'' Indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Cartwright, '^ a very disagree- 
able accident, upon my word." 

" What is it, sir ? " inquired several voices at once. 

^' The head cook, gentlemen," replied Chivers, '^ has fallen 
off the larder-ladder, and has put out his shoulder." 

'^ A very disagreeable accident indeed," echoed the guests. 

The butler whispered again. 

" Certainly, Chivers, certainly. I am very glad Mr. Bird 
the surgeon happens to be on the premises. Let him imme- 
diately set the joint, and when this is done, and the poor 
fellow l^d comfortably in bed, come for Mr. Hetherington, 
whom I will immediately order to awaken him." 

"Bless my soul, sir!" exclaimed the good-natured Sir 
William Crompton ; " won*t that be rather injudicious ? If 
the poor fellow should get a nap, I should think it would be 
the worst thing in the world to awaken him." 

'^ Pardon me. Sir William," replied the vicar with great 
respect, " but persons of the world do not well understand 
the language of those who are not of the world. No accident, 
no illness ever occurs in my house, Sir William, but my first ' 
effort is to awaken the soul of the sufferer to a proper sense 
of his sins. I always take care they shall be told that the 
jaws of the tomb are opening before them, and that, as death 
comes like a thief in the night, they should Vsft n<i^\.Oev\\v% lot. 
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him. This, in the language of a piou» and piioifessing 
Christian, is caUed an awakening ; and needful as it is at all 
times, it is of coarse more needM still in sickness, or danger 
of any kind." ' 

Sir William Crompton filled his glass witlt the wealdiy 
▼icar's admiralde wine, and said no more. 

The time was now approadiing at which the popuhoe were 
to be admitted to the tents on the lawn ; and Mr. Cartwiigfai 
having looked at his watoh, rose and said, ^ Gentlem^i, — It 
ia distressing to me to be forced to disturb yon, but the 
business of the meeting requires that we should all sepain to 
the lawn. The populace are abimt to be admitted^ and it is 
expected ihat our estimable Mr. Isaacs will benefit very eon** 
nderably by the eagerness with which the fiumers' wi^es-and 
daughters will- purchase the artidea which remain of our 
Christian ladies' elegant handiworics. One bump^ ta the 
success of the Reverend I«aac Isaacs ! and to the conversion 
of the people of Fababo !^— And now we will return to our 
duty in the tents." 

'^ To your tents, O Iisrtttl^ !" shouted a young man^ vdth 
more of wine Aan wit^ aa he turned towards the converted 
Jew ; '< formysdf," headded^ '< I'llbe d— 4iif 1 stir aaindb 
till I have finished thia bottle." 

Mr. Cartwright stopped short in> hie progress towards the 
door. He turned a glance^ more inquiring perhaps than 
stem, on the Sace of the intoxicated speaker, and perceived 
that he was the nephew of an earl<; the sole reason indeed 
which had procured him the honour of a seat in ^at di»> 
tinguished circle. 

The vicar balanced for a moment whethta* he should repri- 
mand him or not. Had he been the son, instead of the nepheir 
of the noble lord, he would certainly have passed on in hobf 
meditation, but, as it was, he stopped. There were many 
serious eyes upon }iim, notwithstanding the claret. He 
remembered that the earl had a " goodly pn^eny," and that 
consequently his nephew would nevei* be likely to succeed to 
his title ; and therefore with great dignity, and much pious 
solemnity, he thus addressed his curate, who, in his capacity 
of domestic chaplain, was ever near him. 

^ Mr, Hetherington ! you have heard the awfiil wotdi 
Mpoken by JMr. Augustas Ma^i^ktovu Remember, sir, tinft 
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fm vepentanoe and conversion be pnq^ for at our concluding 
•ervice this evening, and also in yoor extempore pvayer beforo 
sermon on next Sabbath, morning." 

These words had a very sobering effect on the company, and 
the whole party made, aU things considered, a very coderly 
exit from the dining-room, not however without Mr. Cart- 
wiight finding an opportunity^ of whispoing in the ear of hia 
cousin— 

^ Now is your time, Stephen,. to g0)into tfae dressing-room." 



CHAPTER XL 

THB^ ** BLOPBaiENT.** 



When die gentlemen readied the lawn, they found ifr already 
coveied, not only with the company from all the other rooms, 
but likewise wi(^ crowds of people from tHe Park, who, came 
rushing in through different entrances from all quarters; 

In the midst of all this bustle and confusion, however, 
Mr. Cartwright remembered his engagement with Mr. Stephen 
Corbold, and, only waiting till he saw Ihat iite servants of his 
house were among the throng> he sought Mrs. Cartwright, 
and findings as he expected, her daughter dose beside her, 
whispered in her ear, '^ Oblige me, dearest Clara ! by send^ 
ing Helen to your dressing-room for a small packet of very 
important papers which I left on the chimney-piece. I can- 
not go myself ; and there is not a servant to be found." 

Mrs. Cartwright immediately spoke the command to Helen, 
and die vicar had die satisfaction of watching her make her 
way through the crowd, and. enter die window of the drawing- 
room^ 

Poor Helen was not happy enough to have enjoyed in any 
degree die splendid bustle of the day, and die total repose and 
silence of the house was quite refreshing to hen She passed 
through the drawing-room into the hall, from whence not 
even the loud buzz of the multitude without could reach her; 
and untying her bonnet, and throwing that and her scarf on 
a slab, she sat down to enjoy for a few moments the cool quiet 
of the lofty silent room. 
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At length she reluctantly rose to perform her mother's 
biddings walked slowly and languidly up the stairs^ along the 
spacious corridor, and into Mrs. Cartwright's dressing-room. 
This little apartment was no longer the dear familiar scene 
of maternal fondness that it once was^ or Helen might here 
again have been tempted to sit down for the enjoyment of 
temporary repose. But, in truth, she no longer loved that 
dressing-room ; and walking straight to the chimney-piece, she 
took the packet she found there, and turned to retrace her 
steps. 

It was with a start of disagreeable surprise, though hardly of 
alarm, that she saw Mr. Stephen Corbold standing between 
her and the door. The persevering impertinence of his ad- 
dresses had long ago obliged her to decline all commimication 
with him, and it was therefore without appearing to notice 
him that she now pursued her way towards the door. But 
hardly had she made a step towards it, when the odious 
wretch enclosed her in his arms. She uttered a loud shriek 
and by a violent effort disengaged herself ; but ere she could 
reach the door, he had closed, locked it, and put the key Id 
his pocket. 

A dreadful sensation of terror now seized upon her ; yet 
even then she remembered that she was in her mother's house, 
and a feeling of confidence returned. 

" You are intoxicated, sir ! *' said she drawing back from 
him towards the belL *' But you surely cannot be so mad as 
to insult me here ! ** 

" I will insult you nowhere. Miss Helen, if you will behave 
as you ought to do to the man whom Heaven hath chosen for 
your husband. But as for your ringing the bell, or screech- 
ing either, I'll fairly tell you at once, it is of no use. There 
is not a single human being left in the house but our two 
selves ; so you may as well give me satisfaction at once, and 
promise to marry me without more trouble, or else, I will make 
you thankful for the same, without my ever asking you again." 

^' Open that door, sir, and let me out instantly," said Helen, 
pale as death, yet still not believing ^at the monster before 
her would dare to attempt any outrage. '' Even Mr. Cart- 
wright," she added, " would resent any impertinence offered 
to me under my mother's roof. Let me pass, sir : believe 
'nej you had better." 
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'' Believe me, I bad better not. Miss Helen. You have 
been playing the fool with me long enough; and as. to my 
cousin Cartwright, he is quite of the same opinion, I assure 
you. Charming Helen !** he exclaimed, again stretching out 
bis arms to enclose her, " be only half as kind as you are 
beautiful, and we shall be the happiest couple in the world ! " 

'^ At least, sir, you must let me consult my mother about it," 
said Helen, contriving to keep the table between them, and be- 
lieving that he was there only in consequence of his being 
intoxicated. " Let me ask my mother's consent, Mr. Corbold." 

Corbold laughed aloud. *' You thhik me tipsy, my sweet 
girl ; but if I am, trust me it's no more than just to give me 
courage to teach you your duty. My charming Helen ! let 
go the table, and understand the thing at once. My cousin 
Mr. Cartwright is under some obligations to me, and he means 
to settle them all by giving me a pretty fortune with you ; and 
as he knows that unhappily you are not converted as yet, and 
have shown yourself not over cbristian-like in return for my 
love, it is he himself who invented this scheme of having you 
sent up here when all the servants were out of the house — 
and of my being here ready to meet you, and to teach you your 
duty to him, and to your mother, and to your heavenly father, 
and to me ; — and so now you know all and every thing, and 
1 have got the key of the room in my pocket. — And will you 
consent to be my wife, beginning from this very minute ? " 

Dreadful as Helen's terror was, her senses did not leave her; 
on the contrary, all the strength of her mind seemed to be 
roused, and her faculties sharpened, by the peril that beset h^r. 
She doubted not for a moment that his statement respecting 
Mr. Cartwright's part in this villany was true, and that she 
was indeed left in the power of this detested being, with no 
help but the protection of Heaven and her own courage. She 
fixed her eye steadily on that of Corbold, and perceived thiftt 
as he talked, the look of intoxication increased; she therefore 
skilfully prolonged the conversation by asking him, if indeed 
she must be his wife, where they were to live, whether her 
sister Fanny might live with them, whether he ever meant to 
take her to London, and the like ; contriving, as she did so, to 
push the table, which still continued between them, in such a 
direction as to leave her between it and the door of her mother^t 
bed-chamber. Corbold was evidently losing b\% Vi^^^^^ «w5s. «:^ 
c 
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peared aware of it ; for he stopped short in his replies and pro- 
iesaions.of passionate love that he was makizig : and exdaimin^ 
with an oath that he would he trifled with no longer^ he sod. 
denly thrust the table from between thenoi, and again threw hia 
arms round Helen's waist. 

She was not^ however^ wholly unprepared to receive him. 
On first approaching the table that had hitherto befriended her^ 
she perceived on it a large vial of spirits of hartshorn : this 
she had taken possession «f^ and held firmly in her hand; and 
at the moment thatCorlx^d bent his audacious head to kiss her^ 
she discharged the Vhole contents upon his eyes and face^occa- 
aioning a degree of blindness and suffi)cation^ that for the mo^ 
ment totally disabled him. He screamed with the sudden pain, 
asid raised his hands to his tortured ey&L. Before he removed 
Ihem, Helen had already passed through her mother's bed-room^ 
and was flying by a back staircase to the servants' room below. 
Without waiting to see if she were puiaoed^ she opened a back 
door that led into the staUe^yard, and, after a moment s con* 
fliderati(H>, proceeded across it, into a lane whidi led in one 
direction to the kitdaen gardi^fiy and in the other into the road 
Id Oakley. 

Even at that naoment Helen had time to remember that if 
ahe turned her steps towards the Idtchen gardens^ she should 
pass by a park gate which would immediately lead her to all 
the safety that th^ protection of an assembled multitude could 
give. But she remembered also that in a few hours die should 
again he left in the hands of Mr. Cartwrigfat, and, inwardly 
iHtering a solemn vow that nothing. should ever again make her 
wilfuUy submit to this^ she darted forward, unmindful of her 
HBcovered head^ and, with a degree of speed more proportioned 
ta her agitation than her strength, pursued the diort cut across 
iktt fields to Oakley, and entering the grounds by the gate 
which led to the lawn, perceived Sir Gilbert, Lady Harrington, 
asd thdr son, seated on a garden bench, under the shelter of a 
widely spreading cedar-tree. 

Helen knew that she was now safe, and she relaxed hor 
speed, slowly and with tottering steps approaching the friends 
from whom, notwithstanding their long estrangement, her 
lieart anticipated a warm and tender welcome. Yet they did 
BDt rise to meet her. 

^' Perha]^/* thought «he, '^ they do not know me ;" and ift 
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was then she recolleeted that her hair was hanging ^sherelled 
about her face without hat or caip to shelter it. She was 
greatly heated, and her breath and strength barely sufficed to 
bring her within a few yards of the party, when, totally ex- 
hausted, she sat down upon the turf, and burst into tears. 

Colonel Harringten had not written the letter to Helen, 
which the Vicar of Wrexhill destroyed, without having put 
both his parents ki his confidence. Lady Harrington's fond 
affection for her god-daughter, which her enforced absence 
had in no degree lessened, rendered the avowal of her son's, 
attachment a matter of unmixed joy ; and though Sir Gilbert 
declared that he would as soon stand in the relation of brother 
to his Satanic Majesty as to Cartwright, he at length gave his 
apparently sulky consent with perhaps as nnxeh real pleasure 
as his lady herself. 

Both the one audi the other, however, knew perfectly well 
tha* their son wauld have been an excellent match for Helen, 
even whe& her father waa alive, and would, aa it was sup- 
posed, have given her a fortune of forty Iftiousand pounds; 
and liiey fAi tome < l e g f ce of trrumph, neither unamiable nor 
UBgeueroiiB in its nature, at the idea of securing to one at least 
of poor Mowbray's family a s^itiev in society that not even 
their connexion wkh Mr. Cartwright couM tarnish. 

The whole family understood the position of thinga at the 
Park too well to be svprised at no answer being sent express 
to Cok>Bel Harrington's letter, and die fdHlowiDg post was 
waited for with pleasurable though inpatient anxiety. But 
when it arrived without bringing any answer, and another and 
aaocher f<^ewed wiidl no notiee taken of a proposal of mar- 
riage, whieh, as Sir €r3bert sai^, Ihe pevudest woman ia 
England might have been glad to accept, the misery of the 
young man himse^ and the anger and indignation of his 
parents, weve abevt equally vehement. 

Considering the opinion entertained by Sir Gilbert of what 
he was pleased to term Mr. Cartwright's finished character, it 
is surprising that no idea should even have occurred to him of 
the possible swppresnon of this important ^istle ; but, in truth, 
the same interpretation of it had suggested itself to the minds 
of them all. They believed that Helen, from a sense of duty, 
had submitted the proposal ta her mo^r, and that^ foR^lm^^siscL 
to accept it by the vindictive feelings f* ^a» •^^wct^ksl-^t^^ 

oca 
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she had been weak enough to obey even his commands, to leave- 
the letter unanswered — a d^ree of timidity, and want of proper 
feeling, productive of almost equal disappointment to all three. 

Impressed with such feelings against her^ it is perhi^s not 
very surprising, that neither the heart-stricken lover, nor hi^ 
offended parents, rose to. welcome the approach of poor Helen. 

'' Some family quarrel, I suppose," said Lady Harrington. 
'^ They seem to have turned her out of doors in some haste.'* 

'^ I will promise her that she shall not now find an entrance 
into mine," said Sir Gilbert. '^ Perhaps the young lady thinks 
better of it, and that it may be as well to contradict pa and 
ma a little for the sake of being Mrs. Harrington. Those who 
will not when they may, when they will they, shall have — >'* 
But before Sir Gilbert could finish his stave, Helen Mowbray 
was stretched upon the turf. 

Colonel Harrington, not too well knowing what he did, ran 
to the spot where she lay, and, hardly daring to look at her, 
stammered out — '' Miss Mowbray! Gracious Heaven, how 
fearfully ilhe changes colour ! So red, and now so deadly pale I 
Speak to me, Helen — What has happened to you ? — How 

comes it that you are here ? After Oh, Helen, open your 

eyes, and speak to me ! Mother ! mother ! she is very ill ! " 

Lady Harrington now rqse slowly and gloomily from her. 
seat, and walked to the place where Helen lay, her head sup- 
ported by the arm of Colonel Harrington; every tinge of 
colour fled from her cheeks, her eyes closed, and no symptom 
of life remaining, excepting that tears from time to time 
escaped from beneath her long eyelashes. 

It is difficult to see a person one has ever loved, asleep, 
and yet retain anger towards them ; they look so helpless, so 
innocent, so free from all that could have ever moved our 
spleen, that not the most eloquent defence that language ever 
framed could plead their cause so well as that mute slumber. 
Still more difficult would it be to look at a fair creature in 
the state in which Helen now lay, and retain any feeling 
harsher than pity. 

'^ There is something more in all this, William, than we 

yet understand," said Lady Harrington, after gazing silently 

at Helen for some minutes. *^ This poor child has not fainted, 

Aer tears prove that ; but she is suffering from bodily fatigue 

and mental misery. — Helen \ loxxae '^ow^siS. Let us under^ 
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.Htand each other at once. Why did you not reply to my son 
WiUiam's letter?" 

Helen did rouse herself. She opened her eyes, and fixing 
them on Lady Harrington^ whil^ the colour for a moment 
rapidly revisited her cheeks^ she. said, in a voice so low as to 
be scarcely audible^ *' A letter from Colonel Harrington ? — 
To me ? — A letter to me ? — 1 never received it.'* 

" Thank Heaven !" cried Colonel Harrington, springing 
from the ground, for Helen's head no longer rested on his 
arm. <^ Oh ! what sufiPering should we have been spared, if 
we had done her but the justice to think of this ! '* 

He hastily returned to his father, who, though he had not 
advanced a step, had risen from his seat, and, to do him jus. 
tice, was looking towards Helen with great anxiety. '* She 
never received it, sir ! '' said he, in a voice husky from agita- 
tion : '^ Oh ! come to her ; soothe her with kindness, my 
dearest father, and all may yet be happiness amongst us." 

" What, Helen ! — Helen, my poor girl, are you come to 
Tis with some new trouble ? — And did you indeed never get 
William's letter, my dear child ?" 

The mention of such a letter again dyed Helen's cheeks 
with blushes ; but she raised her eyes to Sir Gilbert's face, 
with a look that seemed to ask a thousand questions as she 
replied, *^ I* never received any letter from Colonel Harring- 
ton in my life." 

^' I am devilish glad to hear it, my dear, that's all. So, 
then, you don't know that 

** Hold your peace. Sir Knight," said Lady Harrington, 
interrupting him. — '*Aud you come with me, sweet love. 
1*11 lay my best herbal to that dead leaf, that you are the 
only one perfectly faultless among us ; and that one, two, 
and three of us deserve to be — I can hardly tell what — in 
the power of the vicar, I think, for having been so villanous 
as to suspect you ; and worse stfal, for having lived so celso et^/€ 
to you without, ever having found out whether you were 
really watched like a state prisoner or not." 

*' Has the rascal dared " cried Sir Gilbert, but before 

he could finish his sentence. Lady Harrington and her son 
were leading Helen between them towards the house, her 
ladyship laying a finger on her lip as she passed her husband^ 
in token that he was to say no more. -^^ 

CO 3 
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Having reached wiiat Lady HarringtoR called a place 4)f 
safety^ where^ as she said the men could neither come* nar 
hear, she made Helen lay herself upon a sofa, and then said^ 
'^Now, my Helen^ if you ase ill at ease in hody^ lay theeoe 
quiets and try to sleep ; hut if you are only^ or chiefly ill at 
ease in mind^ let your limhs only remain At rest, and relieve 
yourself and me hy telling me every thing that has hajqpened 
since we parted last" 

^^ It is a long and sad history^ mry dearest friend," replied 
Helen^ icissing the hand which atill held hers^ ^ but I am 
very anxious that you should know it aU ; 4br so only can 
the action I have committed to. day he excused." 

^^What action^ Helen? — what is it you have done^ my 
child?" 

^< I have elomed from my moth^'s honse^ Lady Harrington.'^ 

'^But VGU hseve eloped aLone^ Helen?" 

" Yes f alone." 

^^ Well then> my dear, I will ^'ve you ahflolution fior Ihat 
Perhaps there are those among us who may not find it bo 
easy to absolve you from all blame for not doing it be£or£. 
But now for particulars. — Will you have a glass of water^ 
Helen ? Mercy ou me I I believe it mu«t be a glass of 
wine. What can you have got to tell ? You change odour 
every moment^ my dear child." 

Helen's narrative, however, being of neeessity less full 
then that contained in the preceding pages, need not be re* 
peated. It was given indeed with all the force and simplicity 
of truth and deep feeling, and told all she knew of Mr. Gart- 
wright's plans and projects ; but, excepting what she had that 
day learned during her dreadful interview with Corbold, she 
had little to add to what Lady Harrington knew before. 

This interview, however, was itself fully enough to justify 
the *' elopement," of which Helen still spoke with such dis- 
may ; and, together with the fact, again asked for, and again 
repeated, that no letter from Colonel Harrington had reached 
her hands, was suflScient to make her ladyship burst forth 
into a passion of indignation against the Vicar of Wrexhill, 
and to make her, while overpowering Helen with the tender- 
est caresses, bless her again and again for having at last flown 
to aeek shelter where it would be given with such heartfelt 
toy. 
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Soothed, consoled, and almost happy as Helen was made 
hy this recovered kindness^ her anxiety to know why^ and 
upon what subject Colonel Harrington could have written to 
her, was becoming every moment more powerful. There was 
something so very fmid, so very maternal in Lady Harring- 
ton's manner to her, — something that seemed to say that s^e 
was of more consequence to her now than she had ever 
been before, — somethings in short, quite indescribable, but 
which gave birth to auch delicious hopes in the breast of 
Helen, that she almost feared to meet the eye of the old 
lady, lest all she guessed, and all she wished, should be read 
in her own. 

It is possible, liiat with all the care she took to avoid the 
betraying this anxiety, she did not succeed ; for, in answer 
to sonie very delicate and very distant hint, tibat it was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to have one's letters intercepted. Lady 
Harrington, though she only replied^ ^ Yes, it is, Helen," 
rose and left the roon, only adding as she flosed the door, 
*^ Keep yourself quiet, my dear child : 1 shall return to yon 
presently.'* 

** Presently " is a word that certainly appears^ by common 
usage, to admit of very considerable variety of interpretadon ; 
and it was evident that on the present occasion the two par- 
ties between whom it passed understood it differently. Long 
before Lady Harrington again appeared, Helen felt persuaded 
that some important drcmmstance must have occurred to make 
her so completely change her purpose ; yet the good lady 
herself, when she re-entered the room, looked and was per- 
fectly unconscious of having made any delay at all inconsist- 
ent with her *' presently." 

She held a folded paper in her hand. ^^ You have not 
asked me, Helen," she said, ^' on what subject it was that 
my son wrote to you ; and yet I suspect that you have some 
wish to know. I have been down stairs to consult him on the 
best mode of repairing your precious vicar's treachery, and he 
suggested my putting into your hands the copy of Uie letter 
which has been so basdy intercepted ; which copy, it seems, 
has remained safely in his desk, while its original has pro- 
bably fed the flames in Mr. Cartwright's secret chamber, 
kindJing thereby a sympalhecic and very consuming ^"t^ Vol 
itie breast of file writer." 

c c^ 
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Helen stretched forth a very trembling hand to receive the 
paper ; her eyes were fixed upon it, either to read through its 
enclosure the characters within, or to avoid at that moment 
meeting the eye of her godmother. 

^'•1 shall leave you, my love, to peruse it alone; and pre- 
sently, when I think you have done so, will return to ask if 
you cannot in some degree comprehend what must havejbeen 
felt at its not obtaining an answer." 

Having said this. Lady Harrington retired without waiting 
for a reply, and leaving Helen unable for a moment to learn 
what her heart throbbed with such violence to know. 

The letter of which Helen now held the copy has been 
already presented to the reader ; and if she chance to be one 
of Helen's age, having at her heart a love unbreathed to any 
human ear, she may guess what my Helen's feelings were at 
finding such love had met an equal, an acknowledged return. 
Such a one may guess Helen's feelings ; — but no other can. 

Lady Kairingtou'fi presently now seemed to Helen as much 
shorter than it really was as the last had seemed longer. 
She had read the letter but four times through, and pressed*it 
to her heart, kissed it, and so forth, not half so much as she 
desired, and it deserved, when a knock was heard at the door^ 
and the old lady again entered. 

The happy, but agitated girl stood up to receive her, and 
though she spoke not a single word, the manner in which she 
rushed into her maternal arms, and hid her face upon her 
bosom, spoke plainly enough that the gallant colonel had no 
reason to despair. 

'' What must he have thought of me !" were Helen's first 
words. — "And you .?> — and Sir Gilbert? — Such a letter! 
Dearest, dearest Lady Harrington, you could not really think 
I had ever received it I " 

'^ You have struck the right chord there, my Helen. We 
all deserve to have suffered ten thousand times more than we 
have done, for having for a moment believed it possible you 
should have received that letter and not invented some means 
to answer it — let the answer be what it might. And this 
answer ? — you have not yet told me what it is to be. I do 
not know how much, or how little, you may happen to like 
William, my dear ; but in case you should have no insuper- 
^ble aversion to him, the "busiiiesa \% isv^dft delightfully easy 

# 
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by this adventure. The elopement is done and over 'al- 
ready/* 

Helen only pressed Lady Harrington's hand to her hearty 
but said nothing 

" Yes, — you have found the way to let me into your 
secret, without speaking. This little heart throbs violently 
enough to prevent any suspicion of indifference. But what 
am I to say to my impatient hero below } —That you will, 
or you won't marry him^ as soon as the lawyers will let you ?" 

'" Oh ! Lady Harrington !" 

'* Come down stairs, my dear ; — you had better come down, 
I do assure you ; for I expect Sir Gilbert will be up in a mo- 
ment, and you cannot suppose that William will remain behind; 
and my bed-room would by no means be so dignified a scene 
for the denouement as the great saloon. Come, dear, come.'* 

And Helen went— trembling, blushing, with tears in her 
eyes, and such palpitation at her heart that she was very sure 
she could not pronounce a word. But what need was there of 
words ? The happy colonel was soon perfectly satisfied, and 
thanked her on his bended knee for a consent more looked than 
spoken. 

Even Sir Gilbert himself, though singularly attached to 
plain speaking, seemed well content oh the present occasion to 
dispense with it ; and pressed Helen to his heart, and kissed 
her forehead, and called her his dear daughter, apparently with 
as much satisfaction as if she had declared herself ready to ac- 
cept of his son in the very best arranged words ever spoken 
upon such an occasion. 

When the first few decisive moments were past, and each 
one of the party felt that all things were settled, or about to be 
settled, in exact conformity to their most inward and earnest 
desires, and when Helen was placed as the centre of the six 
loving and admiring eyes that were fixed upon her, she closed 
her own ; but it was neither to faint, nor % sleep , but to 
meditate for a moment with the more intensity upon the 
miraculous change wrought in her destiny within the last few 
hours. 

*^ What are you thinking of, mj Helen.?'* said the colonel, 
jealous, as it should seem, of losing sight of those dear eyes, 
even for a moment. 

'^ I am endeavouring to believe that it i& ^ x^' x^esJcsr.^ 
Helen with beautiful simplicity. 
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'^ Bkss you, my darling child/' said the Fough bumnet, 
greatly touched. " What an old villain I have been to you, 
Helen ! — abusing yoo, hating yoa, calling you oU manner of 
hard names, — and your little heart as true as sted ail the time.** 
'* Real ? — ^real that you are beloved by me, Helen ? " cried 
Colonel Harrington, absolutely forgetting that be wm not tete- 
a-tete with his fair mistress. 

'* And how is she to answer him, widi you and me peeriag 
in her face, my lady ? Ought we Bot to be ai^ame^ of ouar- 
selves ? — Come along this moment." 

" Very well, — I will go, but oidy upon one condition, Helen. 
Remember, William, she is to iadulge in b» disagreeable 
reminiscences, and no melancholy anticipations, but l^ak juat 
as beautiful and as happy when I come bade, as abe does now." 
This farewell advice was not thrown aw:ay ; fear it assisted 
Colonel Harrington to bafle, or to banish, aU dbe ieaas and 
regrets respecting her mothers displeasure at her conduct 
which came like a doud a^oss the br^&t penqiective of Helen's 
hopes for the future. Her lover showed himself^ indeed, st^ 
ficiently adroit, both in turning to account all the &vourable 
circumstances attending their sudden engagement, and in using 
his mother's authority to prevent her dwdiiing' upon what was 
unfavourable. ^^ Might not a second home," he asked, ^be 
of great advantage both to Fanny and Miss Torrington ? 
Might not the c(mnexion tend to keep Mr. Cartwrig^t im 
order, and prevent Ids finally injuring Charles ? And lastly, 
did she not think it would give pleasure to that Charles him- 
self?" 

To Lady Harrington Helen had frankly reOounted the his- 
tory of Corbold'a hateful persecution, from its first beginning 
in London, to the fearful outrage it had led to on that ev^itful 
day ; but she had begged her to repeat no more of it to Sir 
Gilbert and the colonel than might be sufficient to render her 
running away intelligible ; and this request having been 
strictly complied with, for Lady Harrington seemed as unwil- 
ling as Helen to trust her men-folk with this history^ C(^ond 
Harrington, in conversing with her on all she had felt and 
suffered since her mother's marriage, spoke of him only as a 
presumptuous man who had dared to persevere in addressing 
ier after she had refused him. 
It was, probably, the \\e\^\«Be\5L colour of Helen as she 
listened to this mention oi \\\% ik«in« \\iiX «»o.\fc^ ^ 5&«^^er 
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ilegree of interest and curiosity conoonaing him than her lover 
had at first bestowed upon him. 

'^ Were these hateftd addresses repeated by letter, or in 
person, Helen ? *' said he, fixing his eyes upon hex a^toted 
>ce. 

'^ In person — in person," answered Helea, inopatiently. 

^' Did your mother know, Helen, how gseatly these ad- 
dresses annoyed you ? " 

" I have often attempted to tell her ; but she has always 
evaded the sohject, telling me strangdiy emmgh, and Heaven 
knows not very correctly, that it was j^n I did not know my 
own mind, or eke that i was guilty of affectataom.*' 

^' Your modier, then, Helen, would h«¥e approved of tins 
man's addresses?'' 

« I fear so." 

^ It was, then, to avoid her importunity that you left her 
house to-day ? " 

Helen loo][»d uneasy and distressed under tMs qnestioning, 
hut answered, *' No, Colond Harrington ;. not her impoFtunfty, 
hut his own." 

The blood mounted to the young soldier's face, and sn 
angry glance shot from his eye, as if he suspected something 
approaching — but at great distance — to the truth. 

** He surely did not dare to be impertinent ? Helen, you 
have not t<Jd me all : yxm came here in a state of dreadful 
agitation; tell me, I conjure you, all that has happened to 
you. — You wiD not, Helen ? What am I to think of this? — 
that you have been insulted in a manner ihat you will not 
repeat to your affianced husband ? For Heaven's sake, put an 
end to this torture ; I must know all." 

'^ Your mother does know all. Colonel Harrington ; make 
me not repeat the hateful history again." 

** Will you refer me to my mother ? Will you permit me 
to tell her that you have done so ? " 

" Why, Colonel Harrington," replied Helen, '' should you 
wish to know more than I have, told you ? But of course I 
cannot object to your knowing all that has passed between 
us, — only I think he does not deserve the trouble you take 
in speaking of him." 

Much to the surprise of Sir Gilbert and his lady^ wb<^ 
were very amiably undergoing a real ^euaxLCie^ >2aj «ia^''D5GeB% 
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themselves from the sight of happiness which touched them 
so nearly. Colonel Harrington was seen hurrying towards 
them^ where they were beguiling the time as they could, by 
inhaling the cool breath of evening imder the cedar-tree. 

^< Take a turn with me, mother, will you ? " said he in a 
voice not quite so gay as they expected to hear from him. 

Lady Harrington immediately rose, and passing her arm 
under his they walked ofiP together at a rapid pace to a distant 
walk. 

^< Mother ! " he said stopping short and looking earnestly 
in her face, ** tell me, I beseech you, every thing that you have 
learnt from Helen respecting that wretch Corbold. For some 
reason or other which I cannot understand, she is averse to 
entering upon the subject with me ; but she assures me that 
you know every thing that has passed, and she has authorized 
^my asking you for the particulars/' 

'' Has she, William ? Then she is a silly girl for her 
paAns. But it is your fault, I dare say. You have been tor. 
menting her with cross-questions about a vulgar villain that 
neither of you ought ever again to call to remembrance. Say 
BO more about him or his precious cousin either. Surely we 
can find more agreeable subjects to talk about than the vicar 
and his cousin." 

«' Very likely, mother. But I cannot be easy till I know 
exacdy what it was which caused Helen to leave her mother's 
house in the manner she did this afternoon. Have I not a 
right to inquire ? — can you blame me for doing so ? " 

'^No, my dear William, I do not. But heavily shall I 
blame you if you make an extorted confidence the source of 
quarrel between an ofiicer of rank in his majesty's service and 
a pettifogging methodist attorney of WrexhiU." 

" Is it possible, mother, that you know me so little as to 
think there can exist the slightest chance of my doing this? 
Pray do not keep me in this fever for the sake of protecting 
me from a duel with Mr. Stephen Corbold." 

" There you are, hot-bead, — your father's own son beyond 
all question. Now listen then to this infamous story, and 
takecare that you do not renew a sorrow that is past, by im- 

perly resenting it." 

this preface. Lady Harrington ventured to repeat to 
! the narrative she V\ad heard from Helen. He listened 
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with very exemplary tranquillity, only occasionally biting his 
lips, but. uttering no single word of any kind till it was con- 
cluded. He then said very quietly, — '' Let us return to poor 
Helen, mother. — How admirably has she behaved through- 
out!" 

Lady Harrington looked up into her son's face as if to dis* 
cover whether his calmness were genuine ; but his pocket 
handkerchief at that moment concealed his features, and, as 
he walked rapidly towards the house, she could only take it 
for granted that all was right, an4 follow him. 

Having reached the door of the room where he had left 
Helen, he opened it, but waited outside till his mother over- 
took him. 

" Go to her, mother,'* said he, " and confess that you have- 
told me every thing. I would rather you did this than me ; 
— tell her too, that she has behaved gloriously, and, when I 
think you have put her at her ease about me, I will come, to 
you." 

So saying, he passed on, and entered a small parlour that 
was called his own at the front of the house. 

Sir Gilbert soon followed his lady, and, without going again 
over the disagreeable narrative at length, the whole business 
was made sufficiently intelligible to the baronet to make him 
extol in high terms the courage and presence of mind of his 
future daughter. This occupied a quarter of an hour excel- 
lently well, but still the colonel came not : and Helen, though 
with no feeling of alarm, certainly kept her eye upon the door 
with more steadiness than she was herself aware of. At length. 
Lady Harrington began to show evident symptoms of that state 
of mind usually called fidgeting. She rang the bell and asked 
if the colonel were at home. The servant did not know. Tea 
was ordered, and when it came the same question was repeated ; 
but the same answer was not given, for the man said that the 
colonel had been seen to go out about half an hour ago. 

'^ Who saw him go, John ? " said her ladyship ; *' did you ?' 

*^ No, my lady, — it was the colonel's own groom." 

« Send him here." 

The groom came, and was questioned as to how and when 
he had seen his master go out. 

^ I was in the hamess.room, my lady, and the colonel caras. 
in, and took down, one after anotheT, &VL lt\\^«iw^m«{%^\vv^ 
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firom the pegs^ and at last, my ladj^ he chose the newest and 
liie stoutest, and carried it away with him : — but . he sud 
never a word." 

«' Wheugh ! " wbitstled Sir Gilbert with very considerabfe 
continuity of sound. *' That will do, Dick — you may go. 
And so, his cc^nelsbip is gone forth with the stoutest and the 
best horsewhip he oonld find. -Well, upon my wwd, I do not 
think he could have done better." 

'* Foolish boy ! " exclaimed Lady Harrington. ^< He will 
get into some abominable scrape or other ! '* 

** Yes, my lady \ — he will horsewhip the fewyer, you may 
depend upon it : — and then he will have damages to pay. 
But, for an only son, William is far from extravagant, and I 
xeaBy don't feel incEned to begrudge him this little amusement.*' 

*^ Nor I, either, Sr Gfilbert, provided he takes care not to 
get into a downright vulgtu* brawl." 

'* Come, come, Helen," said Sir Gilbert, turning towards 
her, ' you must not look pale, iny child, for this. You are. 
not afraid that there will be imy blunder, are you } and that 
the attorney will horsewhip the soldier ? — No harm will be 
dbn^ depend upon it, — except to my new horsewhip." 



CHAPTITR XII. 

KB. G0RB0U»'8 ASTESTTUBBS. 



It was some time before Mr. Stephen Corbold recovered ssffi- 
eiently from the effects of Helen's libation to enable him to see 
where he was, or to perceive that where he was^ she was not 
The ceremony had, indeed been a painful one ; but it at least 
did him the good service of dispelitog the effi^rts of the wine 
he had taken ; and after a few moments more of winking and 
blinking, and wiping his smarting eyes, he descended the stairs 
to seek his cousin, a sob^er, if not a better man than when he 
mounted them. 
jBvery thing was at this time ia full activity on th« lawn, 
tW0 thouaaad f«o]|IW iMxe tsaeiahled tfacre^ all man 
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BMve than decentlj clad^ mid presenting altogeClier a very 
striking spectacle. Those who before dinner had been the 
company were now converted into spectators; many of them 
accommodated with seats in the i^ade, from whience they 
watched the chequered movements of the motley crowd. Thk 
cool and quiet position was in every way beneficial to those 
who iiad been tempted to heat iheaaselvae by drinking some- 
what too freely of the vici^'s wine. Among dieae Mr. Corbold 
introduced himself : probably, more sober than any of them^ — 
except, perhaps, the vicar himself, — but bearing in his 
'^ altered eye," and general discomfiture of aspect^ more visiMe 
traces of intemperance than any individual amongst them. 
• Mr. Cartwright rose to meet him with sensations of coa- 
siderahle alarm. He fineied, from his appeea:anoe, that he 
was quite intoxicated, fmd feared the uttennee of some folly 
which might explain the canse of his havii^ ab^nted himsebF 
more fully than was at all neecBsary. 

This idea was by no means lessened when his cousin beck- 
oned him from the party amidst whom he sat^ and giftvely as- 
sured him that Miss Helen had very neaiiy imndered him. 

'^ Compose yourself, cousin St^hen — compose yourself^ 
Where have you left her ? " 

" Left her ? — She left me, 1 tefl yeu^ blind, and ahnost 
suffocated. If you don't wish to have tl» whdie county set 
gossiping about Mrs. Mowlnwy's will — your wife's will I 
mean, — ^you had better let me see that vixen properly pujiished^ 
cousin. As I live and breathe I will have revenge aomekKm." 

'* You shall, you shall, Stephen," answered the vicar, en- 
deavouring to quiet him. ^' She shall be treated im any way 
that you like, only don't make a noise now." 

" Will you give orders that she shall be confined to her 
room and kept on bread and water ? " 

'^ To be sure I will, if you desire it. She shall be locked 
up as soon as the place is cleared : and you shall see it done, 
Stephen, if you will only step in, and take a nap in my 
library to recover yourself a little.** 

This proposal was, on the whole, a very tempting one ; for 
Mr. Stephen Corbold's head ached with conadc^aUe violence, 
not to mention that he had hardly yet recovered his eyesight, 
and was otherwise very iU at ease. So, without arguing the 
matter farther, he retreated to the comfott&bl&1^;^^sL<(stkx«5^\ssk• 
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mended to him^ and soon fell into a slumber that lasted till 
the whole business of the day, prayers, blessing, and all, were 
done and over, and the place as solitary and forsaken as if no 
Serious Fancy Fair, no Israelitish missionary, and no Fababo 
had ever been heard of. 

It was then that the Vicar of Wrexhill remembered his 
cousin Stephen. And it was then that Fanny Mowbray, look- 
ing round the room in which the whole family was assembled, 
said, '' Where is Helen ? '* 

This question, which, as it seemed, no one could answer, 
and the recollection of his library guest, coming at one and 
the same moment across him, made Mr. Cartwright start. 
Poor man ! He was most heartily fatigued and worn out by , 
the honours, glories, and hospitalities of the day, and wished . 
for nothing on earth so much as soda-water and a bed-room 
bougie. But he felt that his labours were not over, though 
not exactly aware how mudi remained to be done. 

Having furnished himself with a light, and commanded 
that Miss Mowbray should be desired to meet him in the 
library, he repaired immediately to that room, where he found, 
as he expected, his serious and legal relative as fast asleep in 
his favourite arm.chair, as he himself wished to be in his bed. 

The ceremony of awaking him was soon performed ; and 
when he once more stood on his feet, and had rubbed his still 
suffering eyes sufficiently to perceive where he was, the vicar 
addressed him thus, in the most gentle voice imaginable, 
hoping to soothe and get rid of him. 

' Well, cousin Stephen, you have had a nice nap ; and now 
you had better go home. It is getting quite late. Good 
night, Stephen." 

** What have you done with that murderous vixen, cousin 
Cartwright ?, I won't stir till I know you have locked her 
up, as you promised to do." 

" I have ordered her to come here, Stephen, that you may 
yourself hear what I mean to say to her." 

*^ I don't want to see her, cousin Cartwright," replied the 
attorney, in a tone that betokened as much fear as dislike ; '^l 
only want to have her punished." 

*^ And punished she shall be, depend upon that ; but if you 
really do not wish to see her, cousin Stephen, you had better 
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be off at once^ for I expect her here every moment. Come 
along — I will walk with you myself as far as the lodge." 

Whatever vengeance he wished executed on Helen, that he 
had no inclination to be present at it himself^ was proved by 
the alacrity with which the attorney acceded to this proposal. 

'' Only let me get my hat, — it's quite a new hat, — and I '\l 
come with you this moment, cousin Cartwright." 

The hat was found, and the two serious gentlemen set off 
together across the lawn ; from that point, to within a few 
yards of the lodge, the lawyer entertained the minister with 
Buch an account of Helen's attack upon him, as convinced the 
latter, that it would be quite necessary, in his parental cha- 
racter, to exercise such a degree of authority as might speedily 
bring the rebellious young lady to reason. It was already as 
dark as a fine night in July ever is, and the fine large oaks 
which in many places overhung the road, rendered some spots 
particularly sombre. At one of these, and just before they 
arrived at the Park gates, they heard the steps of a man whom 
they appeared to be overtaking, 

'^ Who can this loiterer be }" said Mr. Cartwright. *^ My 
people had orders to see that the grounds were cleared, and all 
the gates locked before this time." 

*' We shall be able t5 see him when we get beyond these 
trees," replied Corbold. 

He was quite right : a few steps farther brought them to an 
open space, and there, as if waiting for them, stood the intruder^ 
as still and silent as if he had been a statue. 

" We are two to one, however," observed the attorney, '*but 
he is a monstrous tall fellow." 

The next breath that issued from the lips of the vicar's 
cousin came not in words, but in a most dismal, hideous, and 
prolonged yell ; for the '* tall fellow " had seized him by the 
collar with one hand, while with the other he brandished and 
applied a huge horsewhip to his shoulders with such energy, 
activity, and perseverance, that his howling startled the dull 
ear of night, as well as the frightened organs of his astonished 
kinsman. Though Mr. Cartwright had not the slightest inten- 
tion of doing so unclerical a thing as interfering in the fray, he 
drew a little nearer to it than was quite prudent, from a natural 
curiosity to know who the bold mortal was who dared thus 
belabour his cousin. 
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The light was quite suffident to enable him to diseem Colondt 
Harrington in the aggressor ; but it diould seem that ii was 
not equally effective to the eyes of that gentleman himself, or 
he would hardly have ventured to permit a few apparently 
random, hut very sharp, cuts to visit llie reverend shoulders of 
the owner of the soil on which he stood. This jurodigious 
impiety, however, certainly took place, upon which the vicar, 
v«ry properly anxious to put the earliest possible slop to such 
indecent proceedings, ran off as fast- as his legs could carry 
him, and in about hsdf an hour returned again with eight stout 
serving-men, armed with bludgeons, broom-sticks, and the 
great kitchen-poker. 

That he had not, ia his agitation, £Qrgottea the spot on 
which he had left his unfortunate cousin, was quickly mads 
manifest to the ears oi all who accompsmied him ; for disnud 
groans made themselves heard exactly from the place where 
the operation had been performed, and on examinadeiL the 
bruised body, of Mr. Stephen Corbold was found extended on 
the grass, apparently too stiff and sore to have much power of 
movement lefL 

Even during the hurried interval which Mr. Cartwright 
spent in his house while waiting for the gathering together ef 
his host, he had found time to inquire of his wife if she had seen 
Helen, and being told in reply that she was now&ere te he 
found, the extremely disagreeable truth immediately suggested 
itself to him. In one short, sharp mom^it he resiemfaerad 
Colonel Harrington's suppressed letter, Corbold's penomttad 
outrage, Hden's escape, and the degrading lash that had so 
vigorously saluted his own shoulders. 

How was it possible, that being, as he most undoubtadly 
was, the lord and master of Cartwright Park, and all the wealth 
annexed thereto, and holding his lady's compiehensive wiU, 
signed, sealed, and duly executed, in his own possession, — how 
could it be that he should feel so utterly beat down, over- 
powered, and degraded ? 

The bitter pang, however, lasted but a moment. What was 
the gossip of an hour, or a day, when set against the solid 
happiness of wealth ? This was still his, to have and to hold ; 
and after one little pinch at his heart, as he thought of the 
^gcd-for mitre, he struggled manfully to despise the paltry 
annoyance, and hastened, -with all tlie speed he could mak^ 
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to the rescue of his cousin, unA, if Heayen so willed, to inflict 
vengeance, eren unto death, upon his enemy. 

Heayen, however^ did not so will ; C<^nel Harrington 
having given the attorney exactly the quantum of flogging he 
intended, stuck his card, with his name and address both in 
town and country, into the groaning man's pocket, laid him 
down very gently on the grass, and departed. 

The disposal of the fl<^ged goitleman's person was now 
taken into conaderation. Some cousins, perhaps, might have 
thought that a bed at Cartwright Park would have been the 
best thing to propose for it ; but it appeared that such was not 
the opinion of Mr. Cartwright; for having quickly ascer- 
tained the situation of afiairs, and assured himself that Colonel 
Harrington was no longer within his reach, he instantly 
ordered the coachman and stable-boy, who were among his 
suite, to return with all possible haste to the house, and j^epare 
a carriage instantly to take his ill-used cousin home. 

^^ Take me to your house, cousin !" murmured the smarting 
man, ^^ I shall die if you send me toWrexhill !" But Mr.Cart- 
wright did not happen to hear him ; and indeed his time and 
attention were wholly engrossed till the carriage arrived, and 
his kinsman lifted into it, by a stri^ct examination of his people 
at the lodge, as to when Colond Harrington had entered the 
Park, and wheth^ diey were at all aware that he was «tiU 
lurking there. 

To all which inquiries he of course receiv^ for answer, — 
^^ Law ! jour honour, upon sudi a day as this, how was any 
body to mark who went in, or who went out of the Park ? '* 

Mr. Stephen Corbold was tha«fore safely conveyed to his 
own dwelling in Wrexhill ; and the vicar returned to tell his 
lady, that from circumstances which had tranq>ired, there could 
be no doubt that her daughter Helen had eloped with Colonel 
Harrington. 

" On my word, my dearest Cartwright, I hardly know ho«w 
to be sorry for it. William Harrington would be an excellent 
match for any woman. They were very fond of each oth^ 
when they were children ; and Helen has been so miserable 
and moping ever since I married, that it has been quite a 
misery to see her. I thought she was in love with your cousin ? 
However, J suppose she has changed her mind again, and that 
it was a fit of jealousy on the part of Harringtow \2naX. ^ocA^iib 
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him attack poor Mr. Corbold. But we can't help it, you know. 
I am tired to death, my dear Cartwright ; — do not let us stay 
up any longer talking ahout it ; I dare say Helen will be very 
happy." 

So ended the eventful day of the Fababo Fancy Fair. 
« , * * « * « 

It is not necessary to inquire what were the reports, or what 
the gossipings to which this day's events gave rise. The papers 
announced that a very large sum had been collected for the 
interesting missionary ; and all the Hampshire world soon said 
that Colonel Harrington was going to be married to Miss 
Mowbray. But the attention of the Park family themselves 
was at this time greatly engrossed by Henrietta. She had 
long been in a very delicate state of health, but, probably from 
some cold caught at the late fete, her symptoms had become 
rapidly more alarming ; she was soon confined to her bed, and 
the most skilful physician in the county gave it as his opinion 
that she could not live many weeks. 

Rosalind was indefatigable in her attentions to her; and 
when the awful judgment of the physician was made known 
to her, she at once resolved that Henrietta should be made ac- 
quainted with it, in the hope that the prospect of approaching 
dissolution might soften her heart and lead her to seek and 
receive the only consolation of which such a situation admits. 

Rosalind was too truly attached to Helen not to rejoice at 
the unexpected step she had taken, though her surprise at it 
was unbounded. She knew Helen's character well, she knew 
too how implicitly they had trusted each other ; and that this 
known, trusted and trusting friend should have eloped without 
having even hinted to her that Colonel Harrington had con- 
fessed the love which in happier moments she owned she hoped 
he felt, was inconceivable ! Still it was true. And though no 
line of explanation had ever been permitted to reach her, still 
she rejoiced ; and with all the trusting confidence of her nature 
believed that whatever appeared wrong or unkind, would some 
day or other be explained. 

She now rejoiced yet more at Helen's absence. Henrietta 

had never admitted her even to the uncertain and capricious 

degree of friendship which she had bestowed on herself ; and 

had she been still at the Park, it would have been difficult for 

RosAlind to have devoted \\eTse\f so wholly to the poor sufferer 
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as she now did. Mrs. Cartwright's situation prevented her 
from heing much in the room. Fanny was still less^there. 
She and Henrietta had never loved each other, ^t first Fanny 
disliked her because it was easy to perceive thaMie Wt»iieither 
beloved nor approved by Mr. Cartwright ; and Henrietta de- 
spised her in return for the easy weakness with wnich she had 
become her father's convert. So that^ in this awfiil hour, 
Rosalind was the only friend who drew near her with affection ; 
and most tender and constant was the care she bestowed upon her. 

To the communication which she so much dreaded to make, 
though she considered it her duty to do it, Henrietta only re- 
plied by assuring her that for more than a year she had been 
fully aware that death was rapidly approaching her. " Alas ! 
how lightly have I listened to you, dear Henrietta, when you 
nave said this ! " replied the weeping Rosalind. ^^ But the 
reason, dear friend, why I did not, why I could not believe 
you were in earnest, was—" 

'^ Speak fearlessly, dear Rosalind *—.— was — that you 
thought I was unfit to die. But so are many, Rosalind, who 
yet must go when nature bids them.'' 

" But now, now Henrietta ! Oh ! tell me that you do not 
still doubt all things — doubt even the being of the eternal 
power that made you ; tell me, I beseech you, that you have 
read and thought on these things since that dreads day that 
I overheard, you make the confession to Mr. Hetherington 
which has rung in my ears ever since." 

" Yes, Rosalind, I have read, and I have thought — but 
not now only, my kind fiiend. My short life, Rosalind, has 
been but one series of perturbed thinking — my brain has been 
racked by it. But I have gained nothing." 

" I have no power, Henrietta, no learning, no strength of 
reason to remove the doubts that so fearfully darken these your 
last hours. Yet what would I not give that you could taste 
the ineffable comfort of perfect hope and perfect faith I " 

'^Perfect faith!" repeated Henrietta impatiently — *'why 
do you have recourse to the slang I hate? Teach me to 
hope — oh ! that you could ! but let me not hear the hateful 
words, the false use of which has been my destruction." 

'^ Henrietta ! dearest Henrietta ! will you consent to see a 
clergyman who can speak to you with the authority of a^ ^^^ 
wisdom ?" -ji 

DD 3 
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*'A clergyman?" she replied^ scoffingly. " Perbaps you 
will propose that I shonld see the Beverend Mr. Cartwr^ht?** 

^' Hio, DO. Yoa do not think that it is such as him I would 
wish to sendr to yon." 

*' Yet be is my fatiier. Miss Torrington. And ^ere it is, 
yon see — there lies the difficulty. Name a clergyman, and 
Mr. Cartwright seems to rise before me. And shall I use 
my dying breath to say that 1 wo«ild hear with rererenee 
what such as he could say ? Leave nae in peace, Rosalind. 
[ Let me sleep, I tdUL you. If there be a God, he will pity 
me I 

There was so much feverish excitement in her manner of 
speaking, that Rosi^nd, terzified lest aiie might hasten the 
hour she so earnestly wished to retard, in the hope that Hg^t 
might break upon that duicness which it was so torriUe to wit» 
ness, forbore to «nswer her, and tenderly arranging her piUowv 
under her head^ kissed her pale cheek and set herself down be- 
hind the curtain, in the place that she now almost constantly 
^ occupied. 

After a moment, however, Henrietta spoke again, but it 
was gently and calmly. ^' Leave ne, my most kind Rosalind," 
said she ! ^* leave me for an hour or two : you must want the 
fresh air, and I want perfect soQtude. Rosalind, I will 
think. Let no one come to me till I ring my belL Go> ny 
dear friend ! " 

Rosalind, greatly affected by the changed voice and manner, 
pressed to her lips the emaciated lu»id held out to her, and 
i^red. 

Rosalind did indeed require the refreshment of air vaA 

exercise^ from which she had almost wholly debarred hersdf 

for above a week ; and such refreshment will certainly do more 

towards restoring the exhausted strength, both to body and 

mind, than any other retiiedy wlneh can be devised. Yet, 

though it acts well, and almost infallibly, on the system, the 

benefit does not at once seack the consciousness of the weary 

watcher. Rosalind, as she slowly dragged her languid steps 

along, felt none of the pleasurable elects of the sweet breeze 

that blew in her face, fer she was not aware of it. Her heart 

^^gdsoul were still in the chamber of the dying Henrietta ; and 

^^^■ji greatly too weU taught to believe that a few feveri^ 

^fte of changed opinions can i^\i\. \\ift ^^-aiii^ spirit into a 
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State of fitness for heaven, still sbe clung to the hope of hear, 
ing the unhappy girl avow better thoughts and feelings than 
tliose which had so long brooded over her mitgnided spirit. 
Fully occupied with these meditations, Rosalind walked for an 
hour, almost mechanically, through the shrubberies^ unmindM 
of the sweet voice of nature that greeted her in the songs of 
birds and in the breath of flowers, and thinlrfng only of what 
she might say or do to make the hght of truth send one cheer* 
ing ray upon the last hours of her unhappy friend. 

When she re-entered the house^ her maid, who was watch- 
ing for her, said that Miss Cartwright had rung her bell, 
and requested to know when she returned. 

Blaming herself for her long absence, Rosalind hastened to 
the sick room, and found Henrietta seated upright in her bed, 
with rather more animation and brightness in her eyes than 
she wished to see, for she thought it betokened fever ; but her 
voice and manner were gentle and composed. 

" Your words have not fallen to the grounH, my most kind 
Rosalind," said she ; " and if it be possible, during the short 
period that remains for me to live, that I should attain a clearer 
knowledge of what I am than I have hitherto possessed, I 
shall welcome it most gladly. But of all the attributes with 
which the beautiful idea that you call God is invested, the only 
one that I conceive it possible for mortals to share with Him, 
is Truth. Power, alas ! we have none — of knowledge very 
little, of wisdom less — and as to perfect* goodness, perfect 
benevolence, we are not framed to feel it. But Truth, clear 
pure, beautiful, and bright, we can know and we can feel ! It 
can make a part of us, even as it makes a part of Him ; and 
by this only, as it seems to me, can we approach Him, touch _ 
Him, and, as it were be part of Him. For truth in a mortal, 
Rosalind, if it exist at all, is perfect as in a God. It is there- 
fore, my dear friend, that though I feel, ay, and have always 
felt, that there may be an existing cause, endowed with will, 
productive of all the wonders of creation — and though this 
wondrous existence, if it be ! deserves all worship — and 
though I (more sinned against than sinning) have offered none, 
yet still I feel that I may be forgiven. If I have kept far off 
from him my worship and my thoughts, at least I never have 
approached him with falsehood on my tongue or in my heart \ 
and, to ray judgment, this is the otA^ cnme t^S^^u^s^ x^ csos. 
D D 4» 
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intercourse^ with God at which we need to tremble. If such 

a Being be^ can our blundering theories so touch his greatness 

that he should deign to frown upon us for them ? No, no, no ! 

/f CArtu We cannot know Him ; and those who guess the nearest^ can 

^^K4^ l^^tguess but very darkly. But truth and falsehood are a$ much 

O U^ '^-wifhin the compass of man's nature as of God's, and therefore 

are they, as concerning Him, the only virtue and the only 

sin." 

Henrietta spoke these words with her eyes closed, slowly 
and deliberately, as if her mind, like a cloud that 

" TurnI forth its silver lining to the^nigbt,' 

sought in the midst of darkness to show the faint gleam within. 

But every word she uttered made Rosalind more deeply 
feel the neciessity of letting her hear the truths of religion 
from some one who had made its laws the study of a holy 
life. She longed that she should hear with more authority 
than she could lend to it, the voice of God himself,.as revealed 
to man in records enduring as the world ; — but where was she 
to seek such a one ? As poor Henrietta had said, the name 
of a minister could to her suggest no other image than that 
of her father; — and from him she ever seemed to turn with 
horror. 

Yet still Rosalind could not endure to abandon the hope 
that such a one might be found, and only waited till Hen- 
rietta would promise to see him before she took measures for 
the purpose. In answer to this request, the dying girl replied 
'^ But my permission is not all that is necessary, dearest Rosa- 
lind. What would my father say if you were fortunate 
enough to obtain for me a visit from such a one as you de- 
scribe ? He would not bear it. He would not admit his 
approach. I know he would not." 

" Let me ask him, Henrietta." 

'^ No ! " cried the invalid with sudden energy, as if she had 
at that moment conceived and decided on her hue of conduct. 
*^ I will ask him myself ! This doubt, this darkness, this 
fearful mist that seems to hang about me, is terrible. Why 
should I not feel hopeful and assured as you do.^ Send to hire, 
Rosalind — send to my father ; and send too for his besotted 
ifife, and for the poor, weak, wavering Fanny. Send for 
them all, — But don't you ka^e me, Rosalind. I have a 
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strange^ anxious fluttering at my heart. It will be better 
when I have spoken to him/' 

Resalind delayed not a moment to do her bidding. There 
was an inequality in her manner that frightened her. She 
feared her time was short ; and so worded the summons she 
sent to Mr. Cartwright and his wife^ that they came instantly. 
Fanny entered the room nearly at the same moment ; and it 
was evident from their manner that they all thought they 
were come to receive her last farewell. 

The feeble Henrietta asked Rosalind so to arrange her 
pillows that she might sit upright. Rosalind did so^ and thei^ 
kneeled down beside the bed. 

Mr. Cartwright stood with his back leaning against the 
bed-post, and his eyes fixed on the ground ; his wife entered 
leaning on his arm^ and had not quitted it ; but for some 
reason or other, Henrietta^ who rarely took notice of her m 
any way, now asked her to place herself in a chair beside her 
bed. 

" You had better sit," said she. '' You are not very strong 
in any way." 

Fanny stood apart, and alone ; and having looked round 
upon each of them, the dying girl fixed her eyes upon her 
father, and thus addressed him, " I have heard you say — 
a thousand times perhaps — that religion was the business of 
your life ; and for that reason, sir, its very name hath become 
abhorrent to me. Oh, father ! — you have much to answer 
for ! I would have given my own right hand to believe in a 
good, a merciful, a forgiving God! — and I turned my young 
eyes to you. Yon told me that few could be saved^ and that 
it was not what I deemed innocence could save me. You told 
me too, that I was in danger, but that you were safe. You 
told me that Heaven had set its seal upon yon. And then I 
watched you — oh, how earnestly! — I spied out all your 
ways ! — I found fraud, pride, impurity, and falsehood, mix 
with your deeds through every day you lived ! Yet still yoa 
said that Heaven had set its seal upon you, — that your immortal 
soul was safe, — that happiness eternal was your predestined 
doom. I listened to you as a child listens to a father ; not a 
word was lost ; no, nor an action either. And then it was, 
father, that I became an unbeliever ! an hardened infidel I 9. 
daring atheist ! If it were true that Gt^di \kaA. <3ckS3Wwv ^«*^->. 
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Ifaen was it true my Bond rejected Mm ! — Tet Rosalind, dear 
Rosalind, do not hate me, — do not shudder at my words. It 
was liecause I found no tmtli in him, that I could not, would 
net helicTe his doctrine tni«. But yon — good, kind> aad. 
inirocent, — I belicTe ywi." 

The harsh and awM accents of her Toiee changed into a 
tone of the deepest ten^mess as she continued to addiess 
Rosalind. ** When did you ercr lie ? You tell me there is 
a God, and I may trust you. You do not prate of grace, and 
then labour to corrupt the innooenee that looks into your face 
to ask 1^ way to Hearen. Ym ^ not hid rae wear a mask 
of feigned assurance of salvation; nor will you hind my hands, 
nor keep me from the light of day^ when I refuse to kneel, 
and sigh, and play the hypocrite. You wfll not Wd me lie, 
a«d ten me that so only I cwol find the way to Heaven. Y«a 

will not " 

With slow and stealthy pace Mr. Cartwright at this hk). 
ment began to creep from his station and approach the door. 
But Henrietta, whose eyes were hidf dosed — for the lashes 
seemed heavy with tears — instantly opened thein, and cried 
aloud, « Stay ! I have a r%ht to bid you. — Father ! — This 
good girl is kind and innocent ; but she is young and rerj 
ignorant. — What can she know of Hearen ? Is there — speak 
truly, these are the last words you thU cfver utter *o rae — 

' is there within our reach some pious, holy, humble man of 
God, — such as I have read ef, — but no saint, no saint ? 
Father! is there such a one? — and may he come and pray 
with me ? " 

Every eye in the room was fixed on Mr. Cartwright, as his 
daughter made the appeal. For some moments he did not 
answer; but upon Henrietta's repeating loudly, and almost 
wildly, *^ May he come ?** he answered in a low, husky 
voice. " This is mere bravado ! You have lived a scoffing 
infidel, — and a scoffing infidel will you die. If, indeed, you 
wished for prayer and pardon, you would turn to me for it. — 
My curate may pray withher, — hut none else." 

And with these virords he turned away without looking at 
Aer, and quitted the room. 
The silence of death seemed ikcjA^ ^ Vmk^ settled on the 

chamhsr; which was^hrcALcn, atleu^^jVj ^^ ^tf*^ ^«Jt3ans^ 
o/ the imibrtunate Ifrs. Caartwii^U 
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*^ Poor soul ! ** said Henrietta, turning towards her. '' She 
is not wholly bad, but more unfit to judge and act than a baby : 

— for tbey can do nothing, and she, alas ! can do much dread- 
ful mischief. With my dying breath, tmhappy victim of a 
most finished hypocrite, I do conjure you not to wrong your 
children, to enrich him. Poor soul T — He loves her not ; no 
not even so much as, silly as she is, she well deserves from 
him. He vjriU have a child bom to him here, and another at 
Gloucester, much at the same time. Do not ruin your poor 
helpless cfafldren for him !" 

Mrs. Cartwright sat vrith her eyes immoveably fixed on 
those of Henrietta, even after she had ceased to speak : she 
sighed deeply, but uttered no syllable in reply. 

" Take her away, Rosalind. I have no more to say to her. 
And poor Fanny too. Heaven bless you, Fanny ! i— you may 
go now, my dear. All go, but Rosalind." 

Her commands were instantly obeyed, and once more the 
two strangely matched friends were left alone together. 

''It is too late now, my Rosalind ! My strength is failii^ 
fast. I can hardly see your sweet kind eyes, dear Rosalind ! 
— but I can hear. Read to me, dearest ; — quick, open the 
Bible that you left for me : — open it where the man says to 
Paul, ' Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.' " 

Rosalind opened the precious volume, and read to her, slowly 
and distinctly, that exquisite passage of heaven-taught elo- 
quence, which produced in reply \he words she had quoted. 

Henrietta's eyes were closed ; but now and then a gentle 
pressure of the hand she held in hers persuaded Rosalind that 
she heard and understood each powerful word of that majestic 
pleading. 

When she had reached, and read the words Henrietta had 
quoted, she paused, and in a moment afterwards the now ex- 
piring girl uttered in broken accents, '' Yes, — stop there. It 
has reached my soul — from your lips only, Rosalind l*^ 

Then suddenly her dying eyes opened, and fixed themselves 
on Rosalind ; she clasped her hands, as if in prayer, and then 
with a strong effort pronounced these words, " Lord I I believe ! 

— Help thou my unbelief !" 

Her head sank on her breast. The \»^^\k^«X.>aaaEK^^w»fc 
words was her last. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

▲ CHANOE COMES 0*ER THE SPIRIT OF HER DREAM. 

Helen had been nearly six weeks at Oakley without receiving 
a single line or message from any individual at the Park, She 
had written to her mother, fully explaining the reasons which 
had led her so suddenly to absent herself ; and also, in the most 
respectful and affectionate manner, announced to her the pro- 
posal of Colonel Harrington and the approbation of bis parents, 
— adding her earnest entreaties that her mother would not with- 
hold her consent to their marriage. To this letter she received 
no answer ; a circumstance which would have occasioned her 
the most cruel uneasiness, had not the fate of Colonel Harring- 
ton's letter to herself enabled her to guess that of her own to 
her mother. To Fanny and to Rosalind she likewise wrote, 
and with the same ill success : but, fortunately for her tran- 
quillity, their silence was reasonably interpreted in the same 
manner ; and though this could but ill console her for the sepa- 
ration existing between them, it at least prevented her from 
feeUng the pang of neglected affection. 

From her brother she received the only letter that had reached 
her since they parted ; and though it was written in a strain of 
very melancholy despondency respecting himself, it spoke of her 
prospects with an energy of satisfaction and hope that it was 
delightful to have inspired. 

The report of Henrietta's death reached her through the ser- 
vants; and though no cordialintimacy had ever existed between 
them, she felt as a gentle-hearted young creature must ever feel . 
on hearing that a-companion of her own age and sex was gone 
hence to be no more seen. 

More than ever did she wish for tidings of her family ; and 
of Rosalind, perhaps, more than of any other : for she knew 
that if her feelings for the poor Henrietta had not amounted to 
affection, she had inspired a very powerful interest in her 
bosom, and that Rosalind was likely to feel her early death very 
painfully. It was therefore with the strongest emotions of joy 
that one morning, rather more than a week after the event, she 
Mw Rosalind approaching the principal entrance of the house 
alone and on foot. 
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Helen flew down stairs^ through the hall, and out upon the 
steps to meet her, opening her arms to receive her with all the 
eager warmth of welcome natural after such an absence. But 
before Rosalind returned the embrace, she exclaimed, '< You 
have seen your mother, Helen ! " 

'^ Alas ! no !" replied Helen. "Would to Heaven I had, 
Rosalind 1 What is it makes you think I have had this great 
happiness ? " 

*' Because I have just met her,— just seen her with my own 
eyes driving down the avenue." 

^^ Impossible ' Rosalind you must be mistaken. I have been 
sitting in my own room these two hours, copying a long act of 
parliament for Sir Gilbert ; and if any carriage had been here, 
I must have seen it." 

*^ No, no, you would not : I observed tlftit the carriage drove 
direct from the stable-yard, and out into the avenue below the 
second gate. When I saw the carriage, spite of my astonish- 
ment, my first feeling was terror lest I should be seen myself ; 
and accordingly I retreated behind one of the enormous trees^ 
which I am sure hid me effectually, but from whence I had not 
only a full view of the Cartwright equipage, but of Mrs. Cart. 
Wright in it, looking, I am sorry to say, even paler and more ill 
than usual.*' 

'' Is my mother looking ill, Rosalind } *' said Helen anxiously, 
and seeming for the moment to be unmindful of the strange cir- 
cumstance of her having been at Oakley. " Is she unwell ? ** 
<^ I grieve to say that I think she is. A scene which took 
place in poor Henrietta's room only a few moments before she 
died, and at which Mrs. Cartwright was present, has, I think, 
shaken her severely. But what can have brought her here, 
Helen, unless it were her wish to see you ? — ^And yet she has 
been, and is gone, without your hearing of it." 

" It is indeed most strange," replied Helen, ringing the 
bell of the drawing-room, into which they had entered. 
*^ Lady Harrington is, I know, in her closet, — perhaps my 
mother has seen her." 

" Has my mother 6een here, Thomas ?" inquired Helen 
of the old servant who answered the bell. 

^^ Oh, dear, no. Miss Mowbray : that was noways likely." 
'' Likely or not, Thomas, I assure you she has been here," 
said Miss Torrington ; " for I myself met Vvst ^s^tc^csv^'k^'w^** 
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^* Then if thi^ is the case, yoang ladiesr^ there is certainly 
BO use in my tdling any more lies about it ; for that's a job 
I don't ]A& to be put fipon, seeing as I ara set over and 
above used to it» And so^ as you know it already^ I'm quite 
ready and willing to tell you the truth. — Mrs. Mowbray^ — I 
ask your pardon, ladies, but 1 really can't call her by no other 
name, — Mrs. Mowbray has been shut up in the lilN'affy fiiir 
above two hours with my master." 

^^How very strange!'* excittmed Rosalind thoughtfully. 
" Then I am sure she has chosen this day for the same reason 
that I did. Mr. Cartwrigfat was sent for last mght by the 
Earl of Harrowmore. Though he is not very communicative 
about his adventures in general, he could not reast mention- 
ing this flattering circumstance at tea last night; adding, 
that he conki not refuse- the excellent and pious old noUeman^ 
who probaUy was desirous of obtaining ^e benefit of bos 
advice on some business of importanee. And this morning- btt 
set off in his travelling^caniage and four post-horses widi 
two out-riders, leaving w<»rd, as Judy told me, that he riiovld 
not return till to-morrow. But, good heavens ! what can 
Mrs. Cartwright have to say to Sir Gilbert ? and how in the 
worid did he come to admit her, Thomas ?" 

^* Since you know so much, you may as well know^ all^ 
ladies. The carriage, sure enough, did not venture to drive 
up even to the back door vrithout leaiw asked of Sir Gilbot ; 
— at least I suppose it wa6 to adc leave, that one of the new 
Park servants brought a note for him first. I took it in my- 
self to him, and said, as I was bid, that the man was to wait 
for an answer. Never did I sec mortal face screw itself up 
funnier than Sir Gilbert's when he was reading that note : he 
looked for all the world as if he wanted to whistle ; howsooi- 
ever^ he did no such thing, but only scrawled a bit of an 
answer as grave as a judge ; and then it was, Miss Mowbray, 
that he ordered me to say no word whatever of the Park ser- 
vant's coming, or of the carriage coming after, as it was 
likely to do ; and he sealed up his answer, and told me to 
give it to the man, and then to go into the garden to look for 
you and the colonel^ Miss Mowbray, and bid you come in, as 
you know 1 did, miss : and after a bit you went up stairs, 
miss, and the colonel's horse was ordered ; and when he was 
oiF and all clear, then^ and nol \KSQit«, the carriage drove into 
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the stable-yard; and your poor marania, Miss Mowbray, 
lookiDg as white as a sheets yr&it tottering and trembling in 
to Sir Gilbert, and there she stayed till about ten minutes ago, 
when the bell rang and out she came again, but looking, I 
thought, a deal less miserable/* 

" Thank you, Thomas," said Helen. " This is, I believe, 
all we wish to know." 

The venerable-sarving man took the hint and departed. 

'^ What can all this mean, B^osalind ? '' said her friend the 
moment the door closed behind him. '^ Has any thing hap- 
pened at home that can account for it ? " 

*' I hardly know bow to answer yon, my Helen, without 
appearing to know moce than I really do — for in honest 
truth I know nothing. Your mother, it would be wrong to 
conceal it from you, Helen, is certainly very much out of 
health, and for sone wedks past has appeared, I thii^, out of 
spirits and unhappy.'' 

'' Oh, Rosdind ! Do you think it is I who have made b» 
so ? Do you think that my coming here has made her really 
unhappy ? " 

'' Indeed I do not : on the contrary, I am firmly persuaded 
she rejoices at it. You know, dearest, that since her marriage 
I have never been in gi^t favour ; and no wonder, consider- 
ing the very particular aversion I have ever felt, and perhaps 
manifested, towards her brid^room. But more than once, 
since you left us, she has spoken to me in a manner which 
reminded me of the days that are gone ; and once she said, 
when that hateful cause of all harm, her Tartuife husband, 
was not in the room, ' You must greatly miss poor Helen, mj 
dear Rosalind.' I involuntarily caught her hand and kissed 
it earnestly fixing my eyes on hers, to discover, if possible, 
what she thought and £elt about you. She guessed as much, 
I fancy, for she tamed her head away from me ; but she 
pressed my hand, and said, almost in a whisper, ^ Dear Helen ! 
I trust that the step she has taken will end in her happiness.' 
He entered just as she had uttered these words; and the 
manner in which she started, and withdrew her hand, when 
the handle of the door turned, told me plainly enough that 
her love for her holy spouse was not of that perfect kind 
which casteth out fear. There was, moreover, Helen, a tear 
in her eye whai she named you." 
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" Oh ! my dear, dear, mother ! ** cried Helen, her own eyes 
overflowing with &eshly>awakened tenderness. '^ To hear 
this, Rosalind, is a joy far greater than I can express : and 
yet, if this returning love is obtained at the expense of her 
own happiness, I am a wretch to rejoice at it." 

^< You would be a wretch to purchase it at that price per. 
haps/' replied Rosalind, — " but not for rejoicing at it, now 
that, poor soul ! she has already paid the penalty, as, in truths 
I fear she has, of peace of mind for returning reason." 

" And what has occurred, Rosalind, to make you think her 
less happy than heretofore ? " 

" It is not very easy to answer that question, Helen. Ex- 
cepting the death of poor Henrietta, and the awful scene which 
preceded it, in which she accused her father, in the presence 
of Mrs. Cartwright, Fanny, and myself, of pretty neariy all 
the sins and iniquities of which a man can be guilty ; — ex- 
cepting this, I can hardly say that any particular circumstance 
has occurred which can account for the evident change in your 
mother's spirits, which was quite as evident before the death 
of Henrietta as since." 

^' You have observed no unkindness towards her on his 
part, Rosalind?'' said Helen anxiously. 

'^ N . . . . o ; certainly I have witnessed nothing that could 
be called unkindness. You know, Helen, he can smile and 
smile — but he seems, I think, to watch her. More than once, 
when I have been going to her, I have met him coming away; 
and when he has seen me, he has turned back, and re-entered 
her room with me. I know I have been savagely cross to her 
ever since her hateful marriage: but since I have seen her 
looking: ill and miserable, my hard heart has softened towards 
her, and I have sought, instead of avoiding her; and I am 
quite sure, that from the moment he perceived this change, he 
has been on the qui vive to prevent our being alone togetibier." 

*^ My poor dear mother ! I fear, I fear that she may live to 
deplore this marriage as much as we have ever done. You 
know, Rosalind, that we never believed Mr. Cartwright to be 
the holy man he proclaimed himself ; but since I have been 
here, I have heard dreadful stories of him. Lady Harring- 
ton's maid is a prodigious gossip ; and though I really give 
her no encouragement, she never dresses me without telling 
me some new report xespeclvtti^ him. He has, however, a 
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y^ strong party at WrexhUl^ who appear fihttly to believb 
that hi^ is a perflect saint But here^ you know^ tiiey are litei 
rally and figuratively of another parish, and seem to nliake itia 
mattof of duty to their own pastor to believe all the tales 
they can pidc up about him. Tiiere is one v^y shocking 
story indeed, that is, I think, quite incredible^ They say 
that Mrs. Simpson hca been seduced by him^ and oMywent 
away to be confined.'^ 

^* Incredible. No! — this story is a commentary on ond 
' part of Henrietta's dying accusation. She said he would' have 
a child bom to him at Gloucester nearly at the same timeas' 
that expected here." 

'^ And it is to Gloucester she ie gtme !" exclaimed Helen. 
'^ Gracious heaven, what a wretdi ! " 

'^ That this at least is true, I have not the slightest doubt/' 
rejoined Rosalind : ^^ and what is moife, I am oeataiU' your 
mother has heard it You know thvt this pi%cious vicar 
invited Mrs. Simpson^s child to pass theperiod of her abben^e' 
at the Park; and you must remember bo^ very fond of the 
poor little thing your mother seemed tO' be, actually listening 
to her parrot performances in the fanatical line as if she had 
been inspired. It was before youwenv; I think, that I laughed 
at her so immoderately for saying that she- prayed for currant 
ptidding every night, and thiat Mrs. Cartwrigfat waiS so* very 
angry with me about it. Well ! observe the change, and 
account for it as you will. For the last two or thiree weeks 
she haa hardly spoken to the child, or taken tbb least n([)l£ce of 
her : and if I am not gfeatiy mistaken', it is for about the 
same period that her health and her spirits have ap^ai^ed to 
dioop. Depend upon* it, H^len, some one has cailtied this 
report to her." 

*^ It certainly seems probable. Poor, poor miimma ! How 
terribte heir feelings raik^ be, Rosalind, if from thinking thi^ 
man scmiethinj^ half-way between beaten! and earth, she has 
really found out that he is an hypocrite and avittain !" 

'^ Terrible indeed ! I would that she had not so well de- 
served it,, Helen. But now comes the question : vdhat has 
brought her heref'\ 

'^ I think I uMenrtand that p^rftefly,'^ rfepliM Helen. 
*^ No sooner are hier eyes opened to the real character of thi=s 
man than her tenderness for ua returns. I In.^^ Yt^'C^^ ^^jsssS^ 
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that she came here to speak of me. Perhaps^ RoaaliBd, die 
has heard^ and you too^ of my engagement ¥dth C^onel 
Harrington ? " 

*' Perhaps we have^ Helen/' replied Rosafiady lai^biiif^: 
*' and I think it likely that you have partly read the riddle 
rights and that she may have taken advantage of her watchful 
husband's absence to express, to Sir Gilbert, her approbation, 
— which, you know, is necessary before you can be married, 
Helen." 

^' I know it is," replied Helen, colouring : '< and if indeed 
she has given this consent, she has removed the only obstacle 
to our immediate marriage/' 

'^ Then heartily I wish you joy, sweet friend !*' said Rosa- 
lind, kissing her. ^' Novice as I am, I found out long ago— 
did I not, Helen ? -^ that you and Colonel Harrington, or 
Cobnel Harrington and you*- 1 really do not know how- to 
express myself to spare your beautiful blushes, my dear 
friend, — but. I am very, very glad of this — in every way it 
is so desirable. Poor dear little Fanny, whose hair is gently 
creeping down into ringlets again, will find a fitter home with 
you, Helen, than Cartwright Park can be for her." 

'' How fast your fancy runs, Rosalind ! How, do we know 
that my mothers visit," (and Helen's bright blushes all 
forsook her as she spoke,) — ^' how do we know that it 
was not to forbid this marriage that she came, and not to 
permit it?" 

" Two months ago, had the same thing occurred, I shoidd 
have thought so : now I cannot think it. However, Helen, 
this suspense cannot last long. Although Sir Gilbert forbad 
his servants to mention your mother's visit, for fear perbi^ 
that it should reach the ears of her husband, you may depend 
upon it that he will inform you of it himself. But I must 
go> dearest ! — I by no means wish this instance of positive 
rebellion to the commands of my guardian should be known^ 
You must remember the command I long ago received not to 
carry on any correspondence with the family at Oakley ; and 
this command has never been rescinded. So adieu, my 
dearest Helen! — I am quite persuaded now that nothing 
which you could write would reach me at th^ Park ; but 
unless I am positively locked up, we may surely contrive 
to meet without my agam i^i^oxming this desperate feat 
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of diM>bedia>ce. Could you not wander in the fields i!ome- 
thnes?" 

'* I have done so constantly^ dear Rosalind : hut ever and 
always in vain." 

^ That has not heen hecause you were forgotten ; but I 
have seldom left' poor Henrietu^ and never long enough to 
have reached the fields. But now I certainly' can manage this. 
I should like to bring poor Fanny with me : but this I will 
not dOy for fear of drawing down the anger of Mr. Cart- 
wright upon her — which she would not bear^ I think^ so 
well as I.-— But ought I not^ before I go, to ask for Lady 
Harrington?" 

*' Oh yes ! — I am sure she would be so very glad to see you !'* 

A message was accordingly sent to my lady's closet, and 
the two girls requested to go to her there. Helen was not 
without hope that she would mention to her Mrs. Cartwright's 
visit ; but she was disappointed : nor was there the slightest 
reason to believe from her manner that she was acquainted 
with it. She appeared exceedingly pleased at seeing Miss 
Torrington, and told her that whenever she could venture 
to repeat the visit without endangering the tranquillity of her 
present irksome home, they should all be delighted to see her. 

It was now, however, high time for her to depart; but 
while returning through the breakfast-rooni in her way to 
the hall-door, she met Sir Gilbert. The remembrance of her 
last interview with him, and its abortive result, brought 
sudden blushes to her cheeks. She remembered, too, that she 
had never ofi^nred any explanation to Sir Gilbert for so sud« 
dently changing her mind ; and altogether she felt so painfully 
embarrassed, that she hardly ventured to raise her eyes to his^. 
face. The voice in which he greeted her, however, soon 
diased every feeling of embarrassment, or any thing else that, 
was not agreeable, for it spoke nothing but welcome and 
hilarity. 

"What! — The bri^t-eyed Rosalind? Come to look 
after the runaway? — But I hope you have not scolded her. 
Miss Torrington, for leaving you aU in the lurch ? Upon my 
honour, young lady, she was very right. Take my word for 
it, she never did a wiser thing in her life. But has she told 
yon the scrape die has got into. Miss Torrington? Poor 
diild {-* no sooner ran away from a «u«k^ o^ ^ %\k?^\^^^^ 
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than she has got noosed by a tiger of a ftither'in-la«r>i>^iiAiflB 
my lady else. Has she told you all about it^ my dear P" 

" Perhaps not qiltit^ all^ Sir GilbM ; — bot quitfr enotlgh 
to make me very happy^ and wish her joy^ and joa too^ moit 
heartily." 

*' Iliankye my dfeAr ; — I am ye^ unUch' obliged to yott. 
I feel Tery rtmch inciinM t6 wish myflieilP joy^ 1 aaMift jfn; 
and my pretty datj^tet- too. Kiss^mfe^ Helen 1 BlMtf^m^ 
my dear t;hild^ and Charles too ! Tliafs a flfitf fisHbw; >MiM 
Torrington ! And Wess' ydtir pretty Fanny 1 — - es^didly ~as 
her soiil^ yon say^ has fobnd it^ way otit of limbo. It is a 
remarkably fine^ pleasant day^ Miss Torrington : svcti a* da5 
as this always puts one in spirits.*' 

RosaHnd turned to give a fiireweH embniee tO'faer Mmd, 
whispering in^ her ear as she did so, '' At leafll thcar6' his 
been no refusal of eonsebt^ H^n !-^ A^ea f " 



CHAPTEll XlV. 

IN WHICH SViTDRY' VISITS ' AR^ iHAl^S. 

Whatever kind m: rmorseful feeHhgs had led Mnu Caifi- 
wright to iii(dce ihifr unexpected vLdt to Oakley, sheaeettied to 
consider this one visit enotigh -^ for it was nerer repeated : 
and howBve* tenderly 'she mi^t watdi over the fate of Hden, 
it was evident that she could only venture to do so seeifetly.; 
for Sir Gilbert never mentioned her visit to any one. But^ 
knowing she had been there, Helen's heart was satisfied when 
Sir Gilbert, joining her hand and his son's together, said, 
" MiMt harte, children ;— get your c6urtirig done without 
loss of time ; or you may find yourselves married befoite it is 
finished, and so continue lovers after the knot is tied, — a 
thing never heafd of in civilised society." 

" — But very likely," never dicless, to happen to my Helen's 

husband, let her marry when she will/' said Colonel Hai^ 

ring^on. 

To her affianced husband Helen- could have no secrets, and 

aecarditt^y he had been madfi ao(\|aAasL\«d with all that ahi 
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kii«w reiq^eethig her motnes^s most unexpected appearance at 
. Oakley. He drew the same inferenee from his father's joyoits 
maimer after it that Rofiattind-had done ; and when*^ Gilhert 
alluded to their marriage as an e^ent which was speedily to 
take place, no'douht remained either on his mind, or on that 
of tli^ haj^y Helen, that Mrs. Cartwright, having learned, 
from Bomet source .which her hushand onnld*not* impede, the 
proposal liiat had he^ made her, she had proved her maternal 
feelingB not extinct, thoi^ they had seemed obscured, and 
Tentured to make this aecret visit for the purpose of fbrmidly 
giving her consent, and thereby removing the only obstacle to 
their marriage. 

Instructions were accordingly immediately given by Sir 
GUbert in person, for he declared that he must see the lawyer 
himsdEf ; and every thing relating to settlements was speedily 
put in tram. The day after -the baronet s return to Oakley, 
he sent to Miss Mowlnray, requesting that'she would meet him 
in the library ; and having greeted her on her entrance with 
even more than usual aflfection, he said, ** Do you think, my 
dear Helen, that you should have courage to make your 
mother a visit even in the lion's den ? Bo yom think you 
could have courage to spend half an hour at the Park ? I 
don't think it likely that Master Corbold lias forgotten his 
horsewhipping as yet;— so I ovm I think you may ven- 
ture.'* 

" I will go anywhere, or do any thing that you think I 
ought to do. Sir Gilbert ; and to see my dear mother and 
poor Fanny once more would indeed be a pleasure to me. 
We have met RosaHnd twice since you went to London, and 
die gives a very indiffisrent account of mamma's health." 

'* Poor thing ! you shall go immediately, my dear child, 
if you have no objection. I have ordered the carriage. 
William and I will go in it witii, you as far as the Lodge, 
and there we will wait your return. If you delay it above 
an hour, we ahall drive up to l9ie house to inquire what is 
become of you ; but •you may retam to us as much sooner 
as yon Kkc" 

The caniage drove to lhe door as he spoke ; but Helen 
kept it not waiting long, and on retmning from her room to 
the hdl fovttd Colond Hanii^;ton waiting to hand her into it. 
T!ie two gentioBen stepped in acftet Yuer, %sAVsiu-«wsB»5c&.*i^ 
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fovnd herself on her road to CartwrigM Park^ accompanied by 
Sir (xilbert and Colonel fiarrington.^^ 

The strangeness of this came np(m her so fordUy^ that she 
exclaimed, almost unconsciously^ " Is it possible ! '' 

*' I don't wonder at your saying that, my dear^" said Sir 
Gilbert : " It is very natural But you see, Helen, Ihat as 
your mother has testified no dislike to your approaching 
marriage, or taken any steps to oppose it^ I feel that she may 
expect, perhaps^ — in short, I think it is very right that you 
should call upon her ; and to prove that, angry as I have been, 
I do not bear malice, you may give her this little note from 
me, Helen. But for your life, child, do not let that wretdi 
her husband see her receive it. I believe, in my soul, he 
would be the death of her if he thought she could touch a bit 
of paper from me. — But the truth is, Helen, I diink she has 
suffered enough, — and, in shcnrt my dear, I forgive her with 
all my heart : and I should like her to have this bit of a note 
from me, and to get a friendly word of answer in return^ if I 
could. But for Heaven's sake be careful, child !'' 

" Fear not. Sir Gilbert, that I should run any risk of bring 
ing more misery upon her than, I fear, she has already. I 
will be very careful, — and most thankful am I to be the 
bearer of a word of kindness to her from you !'' : 

<' Well, weU, Helen, that's all right, — bygones are by- 
gones. Here we are at the Lodge. Look at your watch; my 
dear; and remember^ if you do not return in an hour, we 
shall come and fetch you. I fear nothing, for . the fellow 
knows you are under the protection of the Oakley horsewhips ; 
only it is as well to leave nothing to chance. If you cannot 
in any way escape the eyes of the villain, bring my note back 
again. — There, now, dear, get out. Good b'ye I " 

The colonel was already at the door to assist her, and 
whispered earnestly as he quitted her hand, ^^ You will not 
stay the full hour, Helen, if— you love me." 

With a step as light as Camilla's^ Helen traversed the Pai!c, 
and, with a heart throbbing with many, feelings, wound her 
way through sundry welLknown twistings and turnings that 
brought her to the same door by which she had quitted the 
house on the memorable day of the Fancy Fair. From what 
-fioMlind had told her, she thought that if she could find her 
way unannounoed to bet iQQOiib£t'% dxfi«Nua%.jm>m, it wa» 
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probaUe she should find her alone^ and thereby be enabled to 
perform her errand without danger. In the stable-yard she 
saw one of the vicar's regenerated stable-boys ; but he did not 
appear to take much notice of her^ and she succeeded in reach- 
ing her mother's dressing-room without interruption. 

She had calculated rightly. Mrs. Cartwright was sitting, or 
rather lying, alone in h^ dressing-room ; for she was stretched 
upon a sofa^ totally unemployed^ and appearing so ill that 
Helen almost uttered a cry as she lodced at her. 

At the sight of her daughter^ Mrs. Cartwright started 
fidently, and. rising from her recumbent posture^ threw her 
arms round her with even passionate fondness. But dear^ 
inexpressibly dear as was tl^ moment to Helen's heart, she 
did not forget her commission ; and while her lips still rested 
on her mover's cheek, she drew Sir Gilbert's note from her 
pocket and placed it in her hand. 

^' Read it quick^ dearest mother ! I know not what it con- 
tains; but Sir GiUiert charged me to let no one see you 
read it." 

Mrs. Cartwright seemed not to require any stimulant to 
caution, for reading it rapidly, she tore it into atoms, and then,, 
removing some of the fuel from the grate, which though not 
lighted was prepared for fire, she carefully placed the frag- 
ments on the rest, and covered them up so that no speck 
renuuned visible. While thus employed, she said to Helen 
almost in a whisper, '^ Thank Sir Gill»rt; tell himJ am better, 
—at least well enough to take an airing." 

Helen had reason to rejoice that she had lost no time in 
executing her commission ; for scarcely had her mother in all 
haste resumed her place upon the sofa, when Mr. Cartwright 
entered. 

By some means or other her arrival had certainly been an- 
nounced to him, for his countenance and manner expressed 
agitation, but not surprise. He looked keenly first at his 
wife, and then at her ; but they were prepared for it ; and 
excepting that Mrs. Cartwright's pale chedc was slightly 
flushed, and Helen's brow contracted by an involuntary frown 
they neither of them betrayed any sympton of agitation. 

The Vicar of WrexhiU uttered no word of salutotion or ot 
welcome to his unexpected guest; nor did Helen address him. 
He placed himself without any pretext o£ qq o aa y aawo^^^^'cax^ 
BB 4 
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eyer, in a diair commanding a fuD view of his wife and her 
daughter, and fol4ing his anns, fixed his eyes first on one and 
then on the other wHh Ihe most undisguised determination of 
watching them hoth. 

The first words spoken were hy Helen. 

" May I he permitted to see my «ister Fanny ?" said she. 

She addressed hersdf to her mother^ hut received her 
answer from Mr. Cartwright. 

'^ Most assuredly no ! — You have stol^ into my house hy 
a hack entrance, and by the same you may leave it ; you are 
used to the mode, it will not puzzle you; and, if I may 
venture to give my opinion on the subject, the sooner you 
again make use <^ this apj^opriate mode of retreat the 
better/' 

'* I believe you are right, sir," replied Helen ookQy ; adding 
very judiciously, " The reception I have met with has not been 
8ud) as to give me any inclination to repeat the visit. Good 
morning, ma'am,-— Good morning, Mr. Cartwright. 

Mrs. Cartwright, inexpressibly relieved by this happy stroke 
of policy, sti(Hy bowed her head ; and Heleia retreated, very 
Mterally obeying the mandate of the imperious master of -the 
mansion, and returning by the way ahe came, soon rqjoieod her 
- friends by her unhoped-for reappearance before half 4he idlo^ed 
time had expired. Helen most accurately reported ev«ry 
word and look ; which seemed not cmly to satisfy, bat per- 
fectly to enchant Sir Gilbert. He lauded, rubbed his hands, 
made her repeat ev^ word again, apd literally chudded 
with delight as she dwelt upon the fortunate rapidity with 
which she had seized the only available moment to do- his 
bidding. 

On the following morning. Sir Gilbert, when asked by his 
lady what he was going to do with himself, replied that he 
thought he should ride over to Wrexhill. He did so, and re- 
turned only in time to dress himself for dinner. The idSUm- 
ing day, and again the day after, the same question^ answer, 
and result occurred ; it being quietly remarked moraov^r by 
the rest of the party, that the particularly sweet temper which 
the worthy baronet had brought from London appeared deny by 
day to be wearing away, and something of what his lady called 
Afa '* tiger mood" taking its place. 
"On the fourth monnng, \m luOndiW^dyBily inqiriry baTing 
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receiyed in very sullen accents the same leply^ Ccdonel Hamil- 
ton remarked upon it as soon as he was gone ; adding, that he 
had a great inclination to go over to Wrexhill, in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, how his honoured but mysterious father 
employed himself -there. 

*' I really shall be very much obliged to you, William, if 
you will find ihis out," said IMy Harrington. " It is the 
first time since we two became one that I have ever suspected 
him of having a secret ; and the consequence is, tliat I am 
Hkc to die of curiosity .** 

*'Thus encouraged, I ^hall be gone instantly. Take care 
of Helen, mother, till> I come bade.'' And with these words 
he departed, leaving the two ladies leisure and inolination to 
discuss at lengdi the many singular caprices of whidt.Sir Gil- 
bert had been latdiy giulty. 

At about four o'clock Colonel Harrington returned ; but his 
report tended rather to thicken than to elucidate the mystery. 
He had, without being remailEed himsdf, seen his father walk- 
ing up and down the town apparently in a state of the most 
perfect idleness ; and then the Cartwright carriage drove by 
the shop in which he had ^xed his- look-out. • Mr. and Mrs. 
Cartwiight were both in it. It stopped at the n^xt door,, which 
was that of the haberdaaher, and they entered the shop together. 
In about ten minutes Mr. Cartwii^t came out ; and he heard 
him say to his lady, (as he supposed,) '< Get your business done 
asquiddy as you can : I shall be hack in ten minutes." He 
then re-entered the carriage and drove off. The instant he was 
gone. Sir Gilbert came out c^-the post-office into which he had 
darted as the carriage passed, and entered the shop in which 
Mrs. Cartwrigfat was left. The interview, if he had sought one 
with her, certainly did not last above five minutes ; when he 
reappeared, followed by die master of the «hop making innu- 
merable bows. Sir Gilbert cut his obsequious civilities ahorr 
by heartily shaking hands with him, and then departed. 

" MTiere he went next," Vmtinued the colonel, " I know 
not ; but not dioosing to meet him, and feeling somehoj^ 
or other perfectly persuaded that he had seen Mrs. Cartwright 
and ihait this interview, short as it was, had been what.h^ 
waited for, I got my horse and galloped home as fast a» 1 
could. 
' Scarcely had he ihiished hit iMmil&^«> ^^JifeiA ^iiot C^S^os^ 
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arrived. He said not a word, however^ to throw any light 
upon his own adventures ; yet was he neither silent nor sad. 

Several weeks elapsed after this without bringing to Helen 
any tidings of her mother. Her appearance and manner 
during their short interview had indicated so much languor and 
ill-health, that her anxiety respecting her became very acute, 
and daily did she haunt every spot where it was probable 
she should meet with Rosalind, but in vain — no Rosalind 
came, and nothing was left but to inquire through servants 
and tradespeople the hews of the Park. Nothing however, 
obtained in this way afforded her satisfaction : for not only 
did every report so obtained tend to confirm the idea that Mrs. 
Cartwright was an invalid, but notwithstanding they were on 
many points uncertain and Contradictory, they all agreed in 
representing the conduct of Mr. Cartwright as bdng strangely 
altered, and giving ground of fear to those who loved or pitied 
his unfortunate wife, that he would every day become a harsher 
and more jealous tyrant to her, for that of late he appeared 
fearful of leaving her for an hour alone. 

Happy therefore as Helen's individual prospects appeared 
to be, a heavy weight and sad foreboding hung upon her 
spirits* Her brother's letters too, though eloquoit in affection, 
and in every expression of joy at her approaching marriage, 
spoke of himself in a tone of such hopeless^ despondency as 
dashed her happier destiny with bitterness. It was no sli^t 
augmentation of these sorrows that she felt herself in a great 
measure obliged to conceal them. To Colonel Harrington, 
indeed she ventured to confess that her anxious solicitude £ot 
those she loved tarnished her happiness : but this confidoioe 
brought with it more sorrow than comfort, for she perceived 
but too plainly that she had blighted his happiness while con- 
fessing the imperfection of her own. 

Lady Harrington, though all kindness and even tmdemeas 
to her, seemed almost cautiously to avoid every sulrject that 
led her to talk of her family : and as for Sir Gilbert, be ap- 
peared to be enjoying a state of spirits so enviable in their 
uniform cheerfulness, that to mention fear or sorrow to him 
would have been wanton cruelty. 
'At length, from the butcher, or the baker, or some other of 
those indiipensaUe functioa«d«a iv\k^ Vassw all things oonctm* 
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ing those who live> move, and have their being, by means of 
their miDisteiing ambulations, and who fail not to make all 
they know to circulate as freely as they do themselves, — at 
length, from some such the news arrived at Oakley that Mrs. 
Cartwright had presented her husband with a son ; and more- 
over^ that the mother and child were as well as could be 
expected. 

To Helen this intelligence brought the most unfeigned joy. 
She believed that all her fears for her mother's health had been 
unfounded ; and that, though it seemed certain that she must 
live banished from her recovered love, she might at least enjoy 
the comfort of believing that she was well and happy. 

On Sir Gilbert the intelligence produced a very different 
effect. As Helen regained her spirits, he lost his ; and though 
he was still gentle and kind to her^ he was upon the whole as 
cross, crusty, and disagreeable as it is easy to imagine. 

One morning, while Colonel Harrington and Helen were 
sauntering in the avenue, he eigoying her improved cheerful- 
ness, and she secretly blaming herself for having ever suffered 
him to pine for the want of it, they perceived a servant in the 
Cartwright livery galloping towards die house. The same idea^ 
the same terror, though felt in a most imequal degree, struck 
them both. Helen turned deadly pale ; and so persuaded did 
she feel that her mother was dead, that when they stopped the 
man and received from him a verbal notice that her mother was 
very ill and wished to see her, the words, though alarming 
enough in themselves, seemed to be a relief. They returned 
vrith all haste to the house to order the carriage for her ; and 
while she was preparing for this sad and most unexpected ex- 
pedition, the colonel questioned the servant, and learned from 
him that Mrs. Cartwright's infant having died in convulsions 
in her arms, she had fallen into a state considered by her at* 
tendants as extremely dangerous ; that during the whole of the 
last night she had remained nearly insensible, but having re- 
covered her intellects and speech, her entreaties to see Helen- 
were so urgent that Mr. Cartwright (whp, as the man said, 
never left bar bedside for an instant,) consented that she should 
be sent for. Miss Fanny and Miss Torrington were also with 
her, he added, and young Mr. Mowbray had been written to ; 
but he believed, from what the people about her said« lliat 
tl)eie was little chance of her surviving tUlW vcrn^iV^ 
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Having learned these particulars^ the colonel sought his ft. 
ther^ not only to communicate them^ but to ask his opinion 
as to the propriety of his accompanying Helen on this sad 
visit, 

" I cannot bear," he added, *' that the should go alone.** 

" Of course, young sir, you cannot," replied l^r Gilbert, 
with a sudden, and, as his son thought, not very feeling return 
of cheerftilness, '^ I should as soon think of letting her walk 
thither on all-fours : but your lovra^hip must excuse me if I 
declare that it is my intention to accompany the young lady 
myself. I am sorry for you, William ; — but so it must be. 
There 's the carriage ; — go to mj lady's closet, and let her 
hear the news." 

So saying, the baronet, without waiting -to receive any an- 
swer, hastened to the door, and reached it Just as Helen was 
stepping into the carriage. Without cohsnhing her on the 
suhject, he stepped in after her, and they drove away. 

It would be doing an injustice to Ae essentially land feel- 
ings of Sir Gilbert not to avow that his manner expressed very 
tender sympathy with Hden's natural and heavy sorrow : but 
the minds of both were full, and few words passed between 
them during their drive. 

The lodge-gates were standing wide open, and they dashed 
through them without seeing any one of whom the trembGng 
Helen could make inquiry ; but once arrived at, the house, aU 
suspense was soon over: Mrs.Cartwright had breathed h^er last 
about ten minutes before they got there. 

Poor Helen's first burst of grief was terrible. The remem. 
brance of her poor mother's last embrace, though it became the 
most soothing comfort to her during her after life, seemed at ibit 
moment only to soften her heart to greater suffering. Passive, 
and almost imconscious, she suffered Sir Gilbert to lift her out 
of the carriage and lay her on a soft in the drawing-room : and 
there, her tears flowing fast, and her very soul, as it seemed, 
melting within her, she might probably have long given way 
to her absorbing grief, had not surprise acted on her ftcuhies 
more powerfully than salts or hartshorn, and forced her to 
open her eyes and her ears to witness the scene that passed 
heton- her. 
Having seen her placed on a soft witib a female senrmt 
'^BoMng by her. Sir Gilbert tvitwe^ >»» attention ftom 
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Ileleii; md* politely requested pennisBion to wait on Mr. Cart- 
wri^t; 

Mmny^ mtny tidngs of «b ordinary nature might have passed 
aromd her without rousing Hden from her deep and most 
txtte sorrow ; but this request, and stil) more the tone in 
which it was spoken^ awakened all her attention to what 
f(Alowed. 

The servant to whom Sir Gilhert addressed faimsdf executed 
his' commission pcompdy and e£EbctUally ; for almost imme- 
diately after closing, the drawing-^oom door^ he threw it open 
agaln^ and his master entered. 

Mr. Cartwright walked into the'room witii n proud and lofty 
aspect^ and a somediing bodi of sternness and of triumph on 
his brow^ which Helen thought Sir Gilbert would not easily 
endure ; but^ to her extreme surprise^ the baronet accosted him 
with a d^ee of aknost servile civility, bowing low, and utter- 
ing a few words of respectful condolence with as much defer- 
ence and ceremony as if addressing a sovereign prince on the 
losff of his consort. 

Mt. Caitwrigfat r^ed widiequal decorum ; but the g^noe 
of pride and tiiimiph, not quite unmiixed with something that 
gleamed like malice too, shot from hisey«, and Helen shud- 
dered as she looked at him. 

'^ I presume that you are awaie, Mr. Gartwright," said Sir 
Gilbert with imperturbable suavity, *' that your late lady's 
eldest daughter. Miss Mowbray, is about to contract a marriage 
with my son. Her remaining therefore a member of my family 
will certainly be very agreeable to us all; but at this painful 
moment, it would doubtless be a consolation to the sisters, as 
well as to their friend. Miss Torrmgton, could they be together. 
Will you therefore permit me, dr, to convey the three young 
ladies to my house together, there to await the opening of the 
late Mi's. Cartwright's will?" 

" For this young lady, sir," repHed thd Vicar of WrexhiU, 
pointing to Hden, '* as she has diosen to exdiange the {mto- 
teotion of her own mother for that of your son, I have nothing 
to say, — excepting, perhapii; that tbe sooner she leaves my 
ho«i8e, the better satisfied I shall fed myself. But for Miss 
Torrington and Miss Panny Mowbray, I must think further 
of it before I resign them to any one." 

« \^dl, iHr," r^^ied Sir Qiibctt iiVA\, \1 ^ew«^^> ^*^^^^ 
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increasing urbanity^ '' we must in this and all thiiigB Bubhnit 
ourselves wholly to your will and pleasure. But may I, in 
testimony of my reject to the memory of a lady towards 
whom perhaps I have behaved with some harshness, — may I 
hope^ Mr. Cartwrig^t^ that you will permit me to attend her 
ftmerali'" 

^^ Of this too I must think further/' replied Mr. Cartwrig^t 
with much haughtiness. 

" And her son ? " rejoined the humbled baronet ; — *' 1 trust 
he will be present at the last sad ceremony ? " 

^^ It is probable I may permit him to be so^" replied the 
vicar^ drawing himself up into an attitude that mig^t really 
have been called majestic. " But permit me to observe^ Sir 
Gilbert Harrington, — such is, I think, your name, — that I 
require not in the arrangement of my affidrs counsel car adviee 
from any man, — and least of all — from you." 

So saying, he turned on his heel and stalked out of the 
room. 

'^ Come, my poor Helen !" said the repulsed baronet with 
great gentleness, and not in the least, as it seemed, resenting 
the insolence with which he had been treated,— << Come — I 
would have wished to have taken your poor little dster and 
and your friend Rosalind home with us. But Heaven's will— 
and the vicar's — must be done !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

MRS. CARTWRIOHt's LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

It was probably the love of seeing an enemy mortified^ 
which, it may be feared, is too common to all men, — w^A 
induced the Vicar of Wrexhill, notwithstanding the deep 
aversion he felt for Sir Gilbert Harrington, to sufier him not 
only to be invited to attend Mrs. Cartwright's funeral, bat abo 
to be present at the opening of her wiD. 
To both invitations the baronet returned a gracious aceept- 
ance, and accordingly once tuoy^ io\m^ V\m«elf at the Ptok €B 
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the. day tliat its gates were again to open to the funeral array 
of its owner. 

Charles Mowbray^ as Sir Gilbert's carriage drew np^ stood 
ready on the steps of the mansion to receive him ; and tears 
moistened the eyes of both as they silently shook hands and 
entered the drawing-room^ where the funeral gnests were 
assembled* 

The room was fiilL Not only all such saintly scions of the 
new birth as their esprit de corps always brought together 
were present there, but as many of the neighbouring gentry 
as he could collect were now assembled to witness the proud 
fanatic's crowning triumph. One circumstance only tended to 
damp the happiness of this full success^ this great conclusion 
to aU his hopes and wishes, — his son was not present at it : 
and indeed so great had been the licence granted him^ that he 
was at this time wandering, his proud father knew not where. 

Nothing however, notwil^tanding his deep-felt happiness, 
could be hett&t got up than Mr. Cartwright's sorrow as he 
watched his wile laid in the tomb : never was white cambric 
used with better grace. Poor Charles the while sheltered him- 
self behind the stalwart figure of Sir Gilbert, and wept unseen. 

Nearly the whole of the company who attended the funeral 
were invited to be present at the ceremony of opening of the 
wOl, which it was the pleasure of the bereaved widower should 
follow immediately after it. 

Again the large drawing-room was surrounded by a circle 
o£ sable guests ; not one of whom but felt more than usual 
curiosity at the opening a will upon which hung so large a 
property, and concerning which there were such conflicting 
interests. 

Sir Gilbert considerately led his friend Charles into a corner 
where he was not conspicuous, and placed himself beside him ; 
both of them being in good part concealed by the tall and 
portly person of a gentleman whom young Mowbray had never 
seen before, and whom indeed sevml persons, not too much 
interested in the scene to note what passed, had observed to 
enter with the funeral train after its return from the church, 
although he bad not been present at the interment. 

It is probable, however, that the master of the house himself 
was not aware of this ; for he took no notice of him, and waa 
in fact too fully occupied by the busineBa ^^qqX \A>»x^Ni xg^^x^ 
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or to think more of those around him than that liiej wiie 
there to witness the proudest and happiest moment of bii 
life. 

All the company heing seated^ and' mute attentive silenoii 
hovering over all, Mr. Corbcdd^ aft^r bowing jto two or thx«s 
distinguished personages, whose seats were plliced notr tiM 
table at which he had stationed himself as if to assure tiifeir atft 
tentive witnessing <^ the act he wa»' about to perform, bvoke 
open the seals of the parchment he held in his- httnd; and 
having s|u«ad it fairly open upon the table, read its oontenti 
aloud with a dear voice. 

Never man had a m^re attentive auditory ; no sound' or 
movement interrupted the lecture'; and when- it was condudM;^ 
a murmur only, of rather shame^&ced congratulation £n>A ib» 
particular friends of Mr. Cartwright, broke the eoiitiniUd< 
silence. 

Something, meanwhile, very like a groan bunt ^ofti the 
breast of the unhappy Mowbrsy ; bat Sir Gilbert HamngtoK 
hemmed so stoutly at the same maoment, that no onU'lidiMl' in 

The company had abeady risen firdm their seats/ slid'sbiiHr 
were crowding round the misek and tranquil -looking vi^Mff,*^*- 
nay, one active carrier of evil tidings had slipped out of l2ie 
room to inform Miss Torringtoh and- Fanny of the nature'of 
the departed lady's testament, — when the tall gentleman vfh'^' 
sat before the disinherited son arose, and witb great poM6MMii|( 
requested the attentionof the company for one moment before 
they separated, for the porposii of hearing a docfttment which 
he shoidd be happy to have the pleasure of reading^ to thc^m^ 
and which, if not of so extraordinary a* nature as this one tYiney 
had just listened to, and therefore less likely to excite gemstil 
attention, was at lesist of later dbte. 

Every one appeared to listen to this address with lAtdivst, 
and nearly the whole company imn&ediately reseated theknselTes. 
So-ne keeii^yed persons fandedthey peredred th^Viciir of 
Wrexhill change colour ; but they vrere probably mistaken ; 
for when Mr. Corboki whispered to him*, '^ In the name of 
Heaven, what does this mean, cousin !— .-You nefer left heif,- - 
did you ?'* he replied, also in a whisper, but in a steady voice, • 
^^ Never fot time enou^ to draw a codicil, — it is impOMible I" 
And having so spoken, \ie too TesetA0dL\)A.\fi»ii^ Vol thft attitude 
of a listener. 
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The taU gendemaiir then drew forth trmn- hitpodktt another 
parchment^ purporting to be the- laat will of the same lady> 
containing even- more skins that the first; and running over 
with • technical yolufaility a preamble^ only important . as de* 
scribing the testator's state of mind, he proeeeded to the mote 
essential portion of the doenment, and then- read slowly «nd 
loudly so that all men might he«r^ the bequest of all she died 
possmed of to her bebyed son Charles Mowbray ; the only 
dednctifms being l^^aoiee of fif^ thousand poonds to each of 
her younger children^ and her jewels to her daughter Heten^ 
prorided that within one year from the date of the will she 
sliould marry^ or have married^. Oolond William Harrington^ 
of hift'Mige^s •— ^i* Dragoons^ 

The.name of Oartwright appeared not in any shape; pro- 
bably because the provision for her younger children would 
have included the infant yet unborn when this will was made, 
had it survived her*. 

This doeoment was as fully and satisftctorily signed, sealed, 
witnessed, and delivered, as the former one; the only diffierence 
being that it was dated some months later. 

The pen that has traced these events is too feeble to pour, 
tray the state into which this icfaange of scenery and decorations 
ihrew the /Vicar of WrexhilL It wmQd have been a great 
* mercy fmr him if he had altogether lost his senses; but no 
symptom of this sort appeared, beyond a short paroxysm, 
during which he called Upon Heaven to witness his promise of 
gdng to law with Mr* Mowbray iot the purpose of setting- aside— 
his mother's will. 

After the first buss produced by this second lecture had 
subsided^ Sir Gilbert HaningtoU' arose and addressed the com- 
pany with equal good taste and good feeling. A few minutes' 
conversation with his young friend Mr. Mowbray, he said, 
authorised him to assure the Vicar, of Wrexhill that whatever 
private pnqierty he could lay claim to (a wi^ here whispered,. 
*' Sermons, surplices, and the like") should be packed up and 
sent to the Vicarage^ or any other place he would name, with 
the utmost attention and care. He added very succinotly, and 
without a single syllable unneceasanly irritathig, that circum- 
stanoea connected with the situationvof the ladies of the ^unily 
rendered it necessary that the reverend f^^^bsBMXL id&ssQi^ xisx 
amtimie in the house ; a necessity ivVnc^, \t Tsa^^Xs^^^n^"^ 
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or to thlDk more of those around him thaa that !iiej wM 
there to witness the proudest and happiest moment of hto 
life. 

AH the company heing seated, and mute attentiire rilaioe 
hovering over all, Mr.Corbc^ «ft6r bo^vingito two or three 
distinguished personages, whose seats were pllKed nesr the 
table at which he had stationed himself as if to assure thbir at^ 
tentive witnessing of the act he wa»' about to perf<»m, btoke 
open the seals of the parchment he held in his htnd; and 
having s|u«ad it fairly open upon the taUe, read its oontenti 
aloud with a clear voice. 

Never man had a more attentive auditory ; no sound or 
movement interrupted the lectmre'; and when- it was conduded^ 
a murmur only, of rather shame^faoed Congratulation £n>in th« 
particular friends of Mr. Cartwright, broke the eoatinDued 
silence. 

Something, meanwhile, very like a groan hunt firom the 
breast of the unhappy Mowbray ; but Sir Gilbert FLamnigUftt 
hemmed so stoudy at the sattie moment^ that no one'hdnd' it; 

The company had already risen firdm their seats,* and'-some* 
were crowding round the miaek and tranquil booking vicar, <h— 
nay, one active carrier of evil tidings had slipped out of tihe 
room to inform Miss Torrington and- Fanny of the nature* of 
the departed lady's testament, — when the tall gentleman vfh<& 
sat before the disinherited son arose, and witb gvsat poUtenelft* 
requested the attention of the company for one moment before 
they separated, for the purpose! of hearing a docftiment which' 
he shoidd be happy to have the pleasure of reading to them^ 
and which, if not of so extraordinary a' nature as tl^ one they 
had just listened to, and therefore less likely to excite genml 
attention, was at least of later date. 

Every one appeared to listen to this address with lAt^mst, 
and nearly the whole company imnlediately reseated thetnisdvei. 
So-ne keen^yed persons fancied l^ey perceired the Vicar i^ 
Wrexhill change colour ; but they v^ere probably mistaken ) 
for when Mr. Corbold whispered to him; '^ In ihe name fi 
Heaven, what does this mean, cousin !— .-You never left hef; 
did you ? '* he replied, also in a whisper, but in a steady voles, ■ 
'^ Never for time enoi^;fa to draw a codicil, — it is impossible I" 
And having so spoken, he too reseated himseli' in the attitude 
of a liatener. 



Tlia.taU gendeman then drew fynh from- hUpocktt tnothftr 
parchment^ purporting to be the. last will of die same lady^ 
ccmtaining even- more skins that the first; and running over 
with-, teehnical yohihility. a preamble^ only- important . as de* 
scribing the> testator's state of mind^ he prooeeded to the more- 
essential portion > of the document, and ■ then* read slowly and 
loudly so that all men might hear, the bequest of all she died 
pQSMSied of- to her bebved son -Charles Mowbray ; the -only 
dedncdims being, kgaciea of fif^ tiiiousand pounds to each of 
her younger children^ and her jewels to her daughter Helen^ 
proTided that within one year from the date of the will she 
sliould marry^ or have manied> Oolond William Harrington^ 
of hift Mige^s •— ^i* Dragoons^ 

The. name of Cartwright appeared not in any shape; pro- 
bably because the provision for her younger children would 
have included the infEOit yet unborn when this will was made^ 
had it survived her*. 

This dooumoit was as fully andisatisftctorily signed^ sealed^ 
witnessed, and delitered, as the former one; the only diffierenoe* 
being that it was dated some. months later. 

The pen that has traced these events is too feeble to pour, 
tray the state into which this ^change of scenery and decorations 
ihrew the /Vicar of WrexhilL It would have been a great 
• mercy fmr him if he had altogether lost his senses ; but no 
symptom of this sort appeared, beyond a short paroxysm, 
.during which he called Upon Heaven to i^^tness his promise of. 
gdng to law with Mr* Mowbray for thepurpose of setting* aside— 
his mother's wilL 

After the first buzz produced by this second lecture had 
subaid£Nl> ^r Gilbert Harrington arose and addressed the com« 
pany with equal good taste and good feeling. A few minutes' 
conversation with his young friend Mr* Mowbray, he said, 
authorized him to assure the Vicac of Wrexhill that whatever 
private property he could lay claim to (a wi^ here whispered,. 
*' Sermons, surplices, and the like") should be packed up and 
sent to the Vicarage^ or any other place he would name, with 
tho utmost attention and cave. He added very succinotly, andi 
without a single syllable unnecessarily irritating, that circum- 
stanoea connected with the situation^f^ the ladies of the faunily 
rendered it necessary that the reverend 'gentieman should not 
contiaue in the house ; a necessity whicli, it xoi^^Xsi&^tfs^R^ 
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would be the less inconvenient from the circumstance of his 
former residence being so near. 

While bis old friend was uttering this extremely judidous 
harangue, Charles escaped by a side door from the room^ and 
bounding up the stairs to Rosalind's dressing-room^ where 
(though as yet he had hardly spoken to her) he pretty well 
knew she was sitting with his sister Fanny^ he burst open the 
door^ rushed in, and fell on his knees before her^ clasping her 
most daringly in his arms^ and almost devouring her hands with 
kisses. 

Fanny stood perfectly aghast at this scene. During the few 
days that Charles had been at home she had truly grieved to 
see the decided coldness and estrangement that was between 
Rosalind and him ; and whieit could have produced this sudden 
change she was totally unable to guess. 

Not one of the family party had entertained the slightest 
doubt that the will, which Mr.Cartwright had more than once 
alluded to, was such as to render his late wife's children wholly 
dependent upon him ; and this painful expectation had been. 
already fully confirmed : but even if it had proved otherwise, 
Fanny knew no reason why this should so change the conduct 
of Charles towards Miss Torrington. 

Not so, however, the young lady herself. The vehement 
caresses of Mowbray explained the whole matter to her as fiiUy 
and as clearly as the will itself could have done; and if she did 
bend forward her head till her dark tresses almost covered his 
—and if under that thick veil she impressed a wild and rapid^ 
Idss of joy upon his forehead, most people would forgive 
her if they knew how well she had all the while guessed at 
his misery, and how often her young heart had ached to think 
of it. 

This impropriety, however, such as it was, was really the 
only one committed on the occasion. Sir Gilbert was an excel- 
lent man of buBiness, as was likewise the tall gentleman his 
attorney ; so seals were putiupon all plate-chests, jewel-cases, 
and the like, except such as were proved satisfactorily by 
Mr. Stephen Corbold to have been purchased since the marriage 
of the widow Mowbray and Mr. Cartwright. All such weie 
j^iven over to the packing-cases of the serious attorney and the 
serions butler, and at half-past nine p.m. the Vicar of Wrexhill 
atopped into his recent\y-p\icc\isAe^^u\.XLO^\)aid-for) traYdling 
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carriage, and turned his back on the Park — once more Mow^ 
Itray Park — for ever. 

* • • -* • * * 

But little remains to be said that may not easily be guessed 
at by the accomplished novel-reader : — and for such, of course, 
these pages are prepared. 

Little Mary Richards speedily became Lady Hilton j anci 
Fanny Mowbray, during a visit of some months at her Scotcli 
castle, learned to think of her religious sufferings with sufficient 
composure to enable her once more to look forward as well as 
around her, with hope and enjoyment. And who is there that 
can doubt that the lovely Fanny Mowbray, with recovered 
senses and fifty thousand pounds, even though she did for ever 
abandon her poetic pursuits, met, at no very advanced age, 
with a husband worthy of her ? 

The two tall Misses Richards ceased to be serious as soon as 
it became decidedly mauvais ton at Wrexhill to be so : and in 
process of time diey too married; leaving their charming 
little mother leisure to cultivate the friendship of Rosalind, who 
retained her partiality for her. and enjoyed her friendship and 
society for many happy years. 

Need it be said that Rosalind and Helen were married on 
the same day ? — So it was, however ; and Mr. Edward Wal- 
lace performed the ceremony, the Vicar of Wrexhill being in- 
disposed. Indeed the air of the Vicarage evidently disagreed 
^ with him ; but, by the influence of some of the most distin- 
guished of his party, both in rehgion and politics, he soon 
obtained an exchange with a gentleman who held prefer- 
ment in the Fens. He did not, however, obtain a mitre, 
though a great many serious people declared that he deserved 
it : a disappointment which was perhaps the more cutting from 
the circumstance of Mr. Jacob's having joined a troop of 
strolling players; and as he was not sufficiently successful 
amongst them to add any glory tl^ereby to the family name, 
the loss of episcopal honours was the more severely felt. 

Every thing else, I think, went just as it ought to do. Poor 
Miss Mimima was sent off to her mamma, who never again 
ventured to show her face at Wrexhill; probably fearing that 
she might cease to be considered as the principal person of the 
village. 

Mr. Mowbray qieedily Te-eata^b^iibeCL "Wx. ^vx^ 'vsv \sv^ 
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school; the old k^ryer- and apotheeaiy returned ; thenevly- 
hired serious servants retreated hefore the letuminghcHtest ones 
— and^ in shorty a whdle flight of fanaticsls followed their 
ineomparahle vitar, till' Ae pretty village of Wrexhill- once 
-more heoame happyand-gay^ and the memory, of their serious 
epidemic rendered its inhabitants the most orderly, peaceable^ 
and orthodox population' in the v^iole country. 
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wrapper In eoluara by MflConnelL Third 
EdlUon^ prtcfl iB. 

" An »ecin*t» descriptiiTO of tha niann«tii| 
netqmp, occupatioua, and aniuifiiFurntB of 
the ]nweiE 0l»ii;BHi in Loiiii^a, li witmssffed 



in everj-diijr Hfe, and contain* uu 

diael«LLr4^ oilentattd ia ^icjta both nir- 
prijrj liid fTnipithy/*— Thit huok Tiiaj be 
mrly {MnKlif^Te^ v a ooin paniun flolame t* 
" IiQiiukni Labour *iid the Londun VuhtJ* 

"* The witohinK hmt of night.' tbe time 
Wh«i mrrow coarta and filthy mMtjt give up 
-tiieir iniiatld pcpqlu-tiurt^ i* th« niomCEit 
chtiMfl 5jf oar uiuercmE, md we are iuo- 
«B?aiiBJy mtr*luDed,t4> the inmattHi uf the 
' Ulut Uo^h" in the ivniicd purlictia of Oray"!- 
IriiD-lanii. t*> Tower hill, lUtDliffe hS^hwar, 
St lit leal. Soathwvkt Olarn-mArket, and 
then U tluQlif tfn qT iMiadon, PftttiiiDiit'lane. 
ThB pajiifiil ij-onomin^ enforL-M the old 
adDflE, thutdne-hatfthe world ii Jgnomot of 
the vtur i& wbidh the other hi^ bva^'— 



Tajtkee HummiT and TTnele SaTu^e 

Fun. Edited by W. Jerdan, Ivsq, lllnn^ 
tL4U?d, Crown Svo, In omamtifitaL 
irt^tpper. Tii Led Edition, price la. 

"A ^flUn^a-wortb ot ml national 
TankM hutuc^r. Drot^idr Jouathbo haa 
been idiifl fbulliar to uii forliiB extravagantly 
odd aajinet auA domRt in t]ie fi^r Vi^t. 
lJ«rF, LdVTcverH we heTH a ?olume uf it, aa 
right ii^w, md titr&Ta|j?uit as cvai cr^naEd 
the AilMitJc Tu tbe tiaTeHtr, w hither >)/ 
land ar aaa, wfi know of DO hixik moi^ euit- 
ahtt ttinn ' Yankee tluinonr, aad LiMde 



Za:^a; GTt The Heir«9B of CQait H^IL 

By tlie AutLi^r of "Fivshiou djid Famlno/' 
Fcap. 8vD, hoards^ Ja. Gd. ; clath, 2t ; or 
Llbrarr Edition, piintcd on iDp«rior 
paper, BJdra tlutli* 2t. Gd. 

» ■ Zana ' la a tale of Otwr Ufk In E^fn : 
and we agree with the imbuiber'f orixiHu 
tltat no (lae almie B^iitow isai aoTivijlj de- 
ed ctL>d tbe mnuuerft ot the ^ippy nus« aaUm 

*" The story ie tme of Oipf? life iti ^^u 
and fMhiooahle life in LiMClaiid^ wJtb 
and adfefjtuTv to ninke 

Til priuti 1 1 tt pap -ir, and 

to the best of tho worVft of 

iter iieucd by ooin rating 

■ *— /in 




4SS THE VMAB OF WRBXHIIib. 

or to think more of those aroand him thaa that !iiej wM 
there to witness the proudest and happiest momenr of hto 
life. 

AH the company' heing seated^ and' nnite att^tive silenod 
hovering over aU» Mr. Corbold, t^t6r bo^ving ;to two or three 
distinguished personages^ whose seats were plbced near the 
table at which he had stationed himself as if to assure tfafeir at^ 
tentive witnessing <^ the act he war abcmt to perfonn^ htoke 
open the seals of the parchment he held in his- hatid', and 
having 8|u«ad it fairly open upon the table^ read - its oontenti 
aloud with a dear voice. 

Never man had a m^re attentive auditory ; no sound or 
movement interrupted the lectute'; and when- it was oo»dade4 
a murmur only^ of rather shame^&ced congratulation ffoih the 
particular friends of Mr. Cartwright^ broke the eontinMd 
silence. 

Something, meanwhile, very like a groan bunt firom the 
breast of the unhappy Mowbray ; bat Sir Gilbert Kstmoiguat 
hemmed so stoutly at the sattie ^momeitll^ that nbtmelidani' it; 

The company had already risen it6m their seats/ slid sdmtt' 
were crowding round the miaek and tranqai] -looking in^Mff,*^— 
nay, one active carrier of evil tidings had slipped out of ihe 
room to inform Miss Torrington and- Fanny of the nature* Of 
• the departed lady's testament,-^ iR^wn the tall gentleman Whd 
sat before the disinherited son arose, and witb great poMteneMit 
requested the attention of the company for one moment belbre 
they separated, for the parposd of hearing' a document Which' 
he shoiiid be happy to have the pleasure of reading^ to 'llfiE«i> 
and which, if not of so extraordinary a' nature as the one' they 
had just listened to, and therefore less likely to excite gmetid- 
attention, was at least of later dbte. 

Every one appeared to listen to this address with iMOWSt, 
and nearly the whole company imnlediately reseated thetnbdteei;- 
Sone keeii^yed p^sons fended- they pereeired the VIclir oi 
Wrexhill change colour ; but they vrere probably ndstakefij 
for when Mr. Corboki whispered to him; '^ In the naiiie <^ 
Heaven, what does this mean, cousin !-— You nofer left hei^; • 
<Ud you ? " he replied, also in a whisper, but in a steady ' voiced, • 
^'^ Never fox time enou^ to draw a codicil, — it is impOMibl^ f " 
And buving so spoken, b.e too itseti^ Vxm«df in t£e attitade 
of « liMtener. 



|f(rri«d; H^ Own l^tf. 

y. Pcap. 8r*, 1«a pp*, Fron- 

«l tba mMt deliHhtfnIJf vHttAU 
liBVB prer reivd : ail the chtr^atBra 
vl imd tthr-like. The ito!? b oQ » 
D wbtflh iJI KTS intenatcd, mod wiU 



Bride {The}, White Bt<m« 

St, Jalid. Fcflp, tiro, IfiO pPk* 
«icy WTappor. Ntw EtlitioD, 

twrntlm Rbou&d with lfli*ftflt, 

k^ b Cfrinplet? kuuwle4E», an tlift 
IB lutlKtr, of tli* JialjiU Rud cua'tom« 
d msu or Khe it%ck-TfQodt of Ui4 
rnrlil.''"For* HtraJtL 

V&keflald. By OUT«r Qold- 
'cap. Sto> boardi, lUutrated 
prlu \». 

'vrj prcttr «dltj(ni of thli povidBr 
1 (Kie Uii&( will c&mnuvoil « luge 



I (Th«)« Th$ Iftrael of the 
liBJr Fericcntlotia and Tlielr 
L Frdm the FrBDch Df th* 

Hash It. muatrated with nu- 
q.(p-«Tln£«. Crown Sto^ clotli, 

Flfitorj' of th0 YftudoLa Ls ono af 
iking «pi»Ddci in thti liiuturj ot 
wM^h rbtkuutbe writttii tuouLtnii, 
Mi fNDL too mftiir puinti of Tiew."— 



1^ 10,000 more Wardi than 
Valker'i Dictionnry. 

Pocket FronomiciDf Bio- 
f the EiifElitli LanfitLaEe ; cd&- 
DTn the ori^D&l DtctauMMiT hy 
bfltar. LL-U, With ACdtnted 
rim at Claf^alcAl, ^ijriptnriil, 
m GeD(;rAph|cJi] KAm». Ra- 
tion, by \VlUS4im O. Wobiter, 
lith TJ^ebaler. flqyjU Itimo, 
n ifK, €d.^ orroHi], 3s. 
WT ottiipetidldui «nduieft]j I>to. 
I ounderucd from th* veU-kuuwD 
Wtbattfr^ crwhi{:h it contyni ^11 
t nliuble faLlmn. *Jt*r KkTin^ 
ja reTl!ifi>n tu uuilie It tnitr r«pr»- 
EfllHrtor iiftri^DkL uvBifE sin n>«AiiiiLg 
inc. Ttke task hJki hccn efrrefulLv 
dTi^waiiin <> W-tHiter^tJiBAgn 
ffiliitif."'— Afuntifli? .iJujjttMT. 
» who deflT«» to l>e imm^j tin ti.'d >dcti' 
Kllieid or pronouncnuK tti« EiiKiiih 

ibould b« with ' ' 
7.. it ii m deii^ 



fod in cormj 



WKDvnm^i l>it?TK>iTuif~flimrt»MMd. 

"Thii 5ittl» book ii perftotlj- imSout It 
is ft eanrtL^lr ccmdcnted cpitaine uf tbe mIo- 
lanted work of X^r. Webfltdr. priAt«d in ■ 
tiu clear t3ri)e,»p*dBi]jr caii lurtbe pui IE|0» ; 
AntJ wlaite ererj word is dear ftad distluct. 
thfl Tfiliuae msL* be tuilj (arri*d Ui tiio 

Wild Ttiljei (Tlio) of Lonaon, By 
WtttB Phllllpi. With numernnt snd 
ApprDprlate JltnAtrtttlt^na. Crown firo, 
wrftppCT I II col onrB by McConnBll* Tli Ird 
Edltlfin, prica Li. 

** An aj(H?nrt,t« deBcriptbn of thn mftmicnt. 
auitom^, occupatujuiT »o<* irniuifiii^fnta of 
ttie lowert clvicn iti Lcinion, at witjunatsi 
in flverj-dA7 lifs, uiil Douuim uumer»ud 
dluJoiurt^ oaiculfttf d to ezcita bulb sur- 
priift Ukd «TiiipAt.lij."— ThU btjgik may te 
nilr^ c»aEldr:ml M a oompaninn volume to 
'* LoMoti Lftbour and Uie Loaduii Pi^r." 

"* Thfl wltohlnfl hour of ul^ht; th« time 
wh«i narrow ooarta aud filthy alltye aive up 
their pqublid papolallun^ ifl the moT/ieut 
«li(Meiti l;y i>[ir Cic^rane, and we ar« 0ui> 
<;?:uixelf lutrodaced Jtu tlto tzbomteti uf the 
' jiluii Dug,' in the nnitcd purllciiA of <}ra;'«- 
Inn-Iunti, to Tower-hill, katcllS^i! highway, 
at Ui!«% Boulhwirk, ClArv-ut&rket. and 
then to th* Glicttri .]f i^L^.l^nH P«itai-[r4t laua. 
Thfl piihifiLl ^acmniua en^oruM the uld 
•dofie. tb.it ous-hitlf %h€ ffurW ia Ig&tirant of 
tbe way ta wliiuh tha otber half U?**"— 



TR3ike« HnmonT and TTncle Sain'i 

Fun. Edited by W. JerdBii. E*i, Uln*- 
tjftl^il. Crown ^VD, Id omAtnoatAl 
wrapper Third Edition, price it 

»A ^UllngVwartb of ml natloo*] 
Taakr^a hutninur. Brother Jouftthan liaa 
been ittofl familiar ta ufl for his erii^vA^raiitlr 
ndd stifin^ aud doingg in the far ivcet, 
IJere, iianever^ w« hav« ft To^iiime ut it, aa 
7ii;h^ n^ff, and ertravAfifint ai eV6r eroeai^d 
tlic Atlantic^ To the iravellEr, whether hy 
land at- tiA^ we kru>w of na buok mim? mlt^ 
fthle tliJiU ' YQUkH liuiUOUrK fLOd VtnHv 
Bwn'B Fun." ^— Jhnw^ C^riii^ 

Zai^a; <it, The Heiresa of Clair Uill 

By the AiitliOTOf " Fashion and Famtna,'* 
Fcap. Ava^ boards, li. Gd. ; cluth^ 2a. ; or 
Llbrat? Eaitlon. prlitied on ■uperior 
paper, extra cloth, 2i. &t 

*" * SEuu ' ii a f lie of &iprr ilfb In 9paln ; 
and we acree with the ifol^ri»ber^s onmioQ 
ttiat no one iintw Biirmw itM to vivi^jj do- 

Eidkd die inauucfi of tbe (.>i[i?y lAOb ai Mn. 
tephflua"— ifA{/tiit JITewt Lttlar. 

** The ftor^ ii (vn« of Oipfi iif* in ^pain 
and faahloiialjle life id boglandr with 

abLxTidatkcc uf 3i>te nud adventura to nmko 
__tKg.t;-4i: c:nTirlij i-r. Tbe iirtuiinr^ pap^T.aiJd 
— i^-iii I I ^ |,^.| ^j^^ bwtuf the work* of 

\ivr iajiitKl by oDmT>eLJD.ff 
1 i^iie«.*^invenuiui 




